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. . . and thoose your minimum level of return 


Imagine being able to take advantage of the growth potential 
of major world stock markets whilst choosing your minimum level of return. 

Well that’s just the case when you invest in the 
Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bond. 


With the new Bond you can invest in Japan, the UK and/or the 
USA with the comfort of knowing that you will get most or all of 
your money back should the stock market go down. The extent of the 
safety net and your potential for capital growth vary depending upon 
whether you choose to invest through our Secure Growdi, Index 
Growth or Accelerated Growth options because each of these offers a 
different minimum level of return. 

SECURE GROWTH 

For those who like to know they will receive a 
definite return for each year their money is 
invested, the Secure Growth option offers a 
minimum 107.5% capital return, plus 30% of the growth 
achieved by the stock market. 

INDEX GROWTH 

For those who would like to benefit more fully from the 
growth prospects in the stock market, the Index 
Growth option offers a 100% capital return plus 
between 90% and 105% of the stock market growth 
achieved during the investment period. 


| 'in-:-, v: | ACCELERATED GROWTH 

For those who wish the return on the stock 
market to be enhanced significantly and are 
prepared to undergo some capital risk, the Accelerated Growth 
option offers a minimum 75% capital return p ■ . .. . . — 7 n 

plus between 225% and 250% of the growth 
achieved by the stock market over the • 
investment period. “ ~ 

FOR STERLING AND US DOLLAR INVESTORS 

The Bond offers you a choice of currency. You can invest in the 
UK in sterling, the USA in US dollars and in Japan in cither currency. 
And whichever market you choose, your investment is for a three year 
fixed term. 

In all, the new Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment 
Bond means you can invest in the markers) you prefer in the way 
that best suits you. 

So whatever your needs, one of our Bond options may be right 
for you. Why not find out more by clipping the coupon, faxing us 
on 44 1534 606330 or phoning our helpline on 44 1534 606540. 
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GUARANTEED CAPITAL INVESTMENT BOND 
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Rocks as bigs as cars were thrown over the rim of Mount Ruapehu on New Zealand’s North Island on 
Monday during a volcanic eruption that spewed clouds of ash and steam 12 mileB high Into the 
atmosphere and caused rivers of hot mud to gush out photograph: arthur penqei.lv 


Fury over Patten’s HK immigration plea 


Andrew Higgins In Hong Kong 
and Rebscoa 8mtthsr» 

S AVAGED at home by former 
Conservative Party colleagues, 
.Chris Patten came under fierce 
attack on Monday from China, 

! ."hkh accused him of “openly tear- 
ing up" the 1984 treaty under which 
Britain hands over Hong Kong In 92 
weeks time. 

The ire of China's Communist 
Party, like that of Britain's Tories, _ 
was caused by the Hong Kong gov- 
er !J? r s demand that more than 3 
million residents of the colony 
should be allowed to live in Britain. 

Mr Patten showed no sign of 
hacking away. He has often endured 


Chinese polemics but never has he 
had to face simultaneous attacks on 
two frontB. 

The Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, firmly ruled out the 
prospect of giving 3 million Hong 
Kong Chinese the right to live in 
Britain, as senior Tories and the Op- 
position united to condemn as unac- 
ceptable and Impractical the plan 
put forward by Mr Patten. 

Mr Howard insisted that the Gov- 
ernment had no plans to backtrack 
on its agreed policy of limiting the 
number of Hong Kong Chinese im- 
migrants to 50,000. 

He had moved swiftly to reject the 
controversial proposal by Mr Patten, 
a former Conservative Parly chair- 


Hindu gods milk the faithful 


Edward Pllklngton, and 

Suzanne Qoidenburg 

in New Delhi j 

A WAVE.of religious fervour 
' ' sweeping through Hindu 
wmmunhiea In India and around 
2 swamped Britain last 
week when Aslan communities ; 
Sapped with miraculous ! 
drinking fever. 

Temples London, Birming- 
ham, Leicester and Leeds were 
inundated by thousands of devo- 
Jwa jostling to witness the 
miraculous consumption of milk 
Jy Idols of the Hindu God of de- 
duction, Shiva. An upsurge In 


piety also affected Apian pom- 
’ m unities In America, Hopg 
Kong, Indonesia, Thailand, and ! 
throughout the Indian sub- . 
continent „ 

. Some of the most dramatic 
displays of religious passion in 
Britain topk place at the Vlshwa 
Hindu temple in Southall, west ' 
London. From before dawn, 
crowds of worshippers besieged 
thp temple In the hope of offer- 
ing milk to the statue of a bull ■ 
that was said to have started 
drinking. . i 

| ' The belief that a veritable mir- 
acle had occurred — rather than 
, a mass, delusion — prompted i 


Israel agrees to 
quit West Bank 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


A FTER 28 years qnder Israeli 
control, the Palestinians of 
the West Bank are to be 
given the right and the means to 
rule themselves. 

Starting early this month, Israeli 
forces will begin to evacuate the 
West Bank cities conquered in 1967, 
handing over both civil and security 
powers to the Palestinian Authority, 
led by the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. The pull-out will lead 
to the first Palestinian elections and, 
effeedvely, to a new partition of the 
Holy Land. 

The momentous agreement on 
self-rule was reached at the week- 
end after gruelling negotiations be- 
tween Israel and the PLO in Taba, 
Egypt. 

The United States president, Bill 
Clinton, said the deal was a triumph 
over the "enemies of peace". He 
1 added: “It’s a big step forward to- 
ward ending a long, long state of 
| siege in the Middle East." 

I Ihe deal was instantly and pre- 
dictably attacked by opponents on 
I both sides. Radical Palestinian 
1 groups, including the Democratic 
■ Front and the Popular Front, con- 
demned It as “a disaster” and ac- 
cused the PLO of selling out. 

Islamist /actions made no imme- 
diate pronouncement, but Israel — 

, evidently anticipating problems — 
sealed Its borders with the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Israeli rightwingers were also 
deeply unhappy, with the opposition 
Likud faction claiming that the gov- 
ernment had been determined to 
sign the deal at any cast. Ellahti 
Ben-EUsaar, Likud MP, called it “a 
black day In the history of Israel". 


man, that holders of British Depen- 
dent Territory Citizen passports 
should be allowed to settle in Britain. 

Mr Patten made the. suggestion 
on Saturday during a BBC radio pro- 
gramme, recorded in Hong Kong. 

Senior Tories suggested privately 
that the proposal had been raised by 
Mr Patten knowing that it was a non- 
starter, "in an attempt to ingratiate 
himself with the Hong Kong com- 
munity". 

In a highly unusual move, Labour 
moved swiftly to give Its backing to 
Mr Howard and said it had no plans 
to reverse, : the Government's immi- 
gration policy. 

Hong Kong row, page 10 


both atheists and believers to 
struggle to find an explanation. A 
team of gpverpment scientists 
was dispatched to temples 
aropnd India. They put the phe- 
nomenon, down to elementary 
physics, “Aa.sopn as milk comes 
in contact wjth the iparble sur- 
face of statues, it spreads quickly 
and appears as if it were diBpp. 
peering,” a spokesman said, 
Even some priests were scep-j 
, tleal. “Baehjwaq [rubbish],” . : 
said the head priest qt Delhi’s • 
central Hanuman MatyHr tem- - 
pie, where over-zealous devotees 
were limited to one spoonful 
each. “What a waste. Many of i 
our children do not even get a ' 
drop of milk to drink yet does. ■ 
thatn)dve us?/Nb; M j 


For nearly two years, Israel and 
the PLO- have battled to give sub- 
stance to their 1993 peace accord. 
But. after Israeli withdrawal from 
parts of the Gaza Strip and from the 
tiny West Bank enclave of Jericho, 
the talks became bugged down in 
recrimination ami violent opposition 
from militants on both sides. 

The breakthrough came after 
nine days of talks between the PLO 
chairman, Yasser Arafat, and Israel’s 
foreign minister, Shimon Peres. 

Mr Peres called the agreement 
“history in the real meaning of the 
word. It 19 a tremendous attempt to 
bring people that were born in the 
same cradle and who were fighting 
on the same fronts, to agree on n 
new future." 

Israel's prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, summed tip less emotionally. 
He said his government's aim was. 
to see in the former British mandate 
territory of Palestine a Jewish slate 
with a united Jerusalem as its capi- 
tal. without the 2.2 million Arabs of 
the occupied territories. 

“We don't want to rule them,” Mr 
Rabin said. "Therefore, next to Is- 
rael, in coexistence and peace, there 
will be a Palestinian entity in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip." 

Bui Mr Rabin made clear that Is- 
rael will not return to the former 
border of 1967, before the Six Day 
War and the conquest of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Mr Arafat and Ihe PLO were 
equally adamant that the Taba 
agreement would inevitably lead to 
a Palestinian sovereign state. "The 
dawn of freedom is coming," the 
PLO chairman said. 
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Speculation can seriously damage 
your private economy 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

US usurps UN role as 
peacemaker in Balkans 


GUARDIAN VVEBy 
OcMb»i*fc 



O NE GRATEFULLY welcomes 
the respite from killings and 
other- inbred savageries in the 
Balkans brought about by the un- 
stinted efforts of United States 
diplomats, several of whom lost 
their lives in the process. It is true 
that they have helped knit together 
the longer conciliation attempts by 
United Nations, the European 
Union nnd Nato. 

Yet the fact remains that US 
rather than UN diplomacy is, for 
the moment, in the driving seat; 
one asks if that should happen in 
the 50th year of a UN designed to 
co-ordinate and lead the interna- 
tional will and machinery for world 
peace? 

it is an essential, awkward, but 
not new question. From 1945, when I 
the UN began, I was part of the cen- ' 
tral office of the first three secre- 
taries-general and involved in peace 
measures at the intended centre. 
The Korean war, justified in cold 
war terms, was described as a UN 
operation, yet was not. It involved 
brave men from many countries 
under a UN flag, but operations 
were directed by the Pentagon. The 
desert war against Saddam Hussein 
was much the same: a UN flag but 
Washington control. 

Such welcome victories hide a 
dangerous truth. They are led by 
the dominant world power, a nation. 
That is not what the architects of 
the UN set in its charter, hence the 
veto, whose “blocking tackle" can 
be evaded by dominant nations, but 
thereby risking future world peace. 

For the years in which Dag Ham- 
mersJqotd was UN secretary-general 
— 1953-61 — I was an aide going 
with him to many crises then happen- 
ing: Suez, the Middle East, and 
Congo. He, in his UN capacity, found 


solutions to them all, not in his name 
but in that of the international consor- 
tium he represented. At the peak of 
his success (he world press wrote: 
"Let Dag do it" He found that repug- 
nant because his method had been to 
put all frie cards on the table, remind 
member states of their obligation to 
respetf the UN Charter which they 
had signed and to allow ventilation of 
their public responses to settle the Is- 
sues internationally. 

That is a responsibility of a UN 
secretary-general and not of diplo- 
mats from any one major power, 
particularly one that is domestically 
and congresslonally riven with re- 
gard to its national support for the 
United Nations, 

George Ivan Smith, 

Stroud, Gloucestershire 


F OLLOWING the letter (Septem- 
ber 24) from members of die 
Serb Civic Council, we three mem- 
bers of the Croat People's Council of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, visiting Lon- 
don with them, would like to inform 
your readers that we view what was 
“achieved" in Geneva on September 
8 with bitter indignation. 

The "Accord on Principles for 
Boania- Herzegovina", which was 
agreed between the foreign minis- 
ters of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia 
and the socalled Yugoslavia, In a po- 
litically scandalous and morally un- 
acceptable manner rewards the 
aggression by Belgrade and Pale 
against our country, and accepts the 
results of the expulsions, ethnic 
cleansing, crimes and genocide in- 
flicted upon our peoples. 

For it accepts a partition of our 
country confirming the "entity” cre- 
ated by such means — the "Repub- 
lika Srpska" — and grants the right 
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to develop "parallel special relations 
with neighbouring countries". We 
once more warn, as we have fre- 
quently done in the past, of tile inva- 
lidity of all such ethnic-territorial 
divisions of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Based upon the recognition of 
force and crimes, such “solutions" in- 
evitably lead in the direction of new 
cycles of chaos, blood, violence and 
war, and the definitive disappearance 
of the state of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Sfjeprn i Ktjuic, Ivo Komsic, Ivan 
Lovrenovic, 

London 


Sorry, but I 
must apologise 

/ AM A teacher living in Kanazawa, 
japan. Several times last week 1 
had to apologise for the behaviour 
of three uniformed representatives 
of my country. I am sick of always 
feeling the need to apologise for the 
brutality of the United States. 

Martin Walker mentioned that 
presidential hopefuls Pat Buchanan 
and Senator Bob Dole don't like the 
fact that liberals feel the need to 
apologise for the behaviour of the 
United States (September 17). It is 
so easy for certain leaders to dis- 
miss the "intellectual Elites who 
9eem embarrassed by America". 

When I have to look at a class- 
room full of mothers and teach 
them about American "values and 
greatness", I cannot help but apolo- 
gise for the cruelty that seems to 
flow from every corner of the 
United States. 

It seems that US citizens are 
blessed with short memories, other- 
wise, how could we allow ell the terri- 
ble things that happen to our country 
to go by without becoming outraged 
and doing something about them. I 
have learned from the Japanese that 
one member of a group can spoil the 
fun for everyone. The three soldiers 
(dare I call them that) have made life 
more difficult for other US citizens 
living in Japan. 

For those who do not have to inter- 
act with Japanese people everyday. I 
doubt that much thought is given to 
the situation. By next week some 
other US-borne tragedy will occupy 
the headlines. 

Just two weeks ago the Oki- 
nawans were busy, along with the 
rest of the world, hating the French 
for testing nuclear weapons in the 
Pacific. Now, while most everyone 
else still harbours hatred for the 
French government, the people of 
Okinawa want the US military 
removed. 

This rape of a 6th grader, al- 
legedly by three US soldiers, is not 
an isolated case of violence in Oki- 
nawa. More than 4,000 acts of vio- 
lence by American servicemen in 
Okinawa have occurred in the last 
five years. That is far beyond the 
norm for the rest of Japan. 

What good is die protection 
American forces offer if they con- 
tinue to contaminate the ground 
they live on? 

Michael Wilker, 

Kanazawa, Japan 

Washington Post, page 19 


Racist spectre in 
the running 

S IR ROGER BANNISTER (Black 
athletes have 'something special’, 
September 34) may speculate all he 
likes on the physiology of black ath- 
letes. but In 15 years of teaching the 
sociology of sport I know of no study 


which concludes that sporting 
prowess is determined solely — or 
even primarily — by genetic factors. 

Were this to be the case, there 
would be little point in holding fig- 
ure-skating pairs’ competitions (the 
Russians clearly have better ankle 
joints) or indeed certain swimming 
events (the Australians are obvi- 
ously more buoyant). That one of 
Britain's most respected sportsmen 
— and a scientist — should fell prey 
to an idea of dubious provenance is 
perplexing and disturbing. 

(Prof) Richard Edwards, 

Department of Sociology, 

Pine Manor College, Chestnut Hill, 
Maryland, USA 


IN ATHLETICS, the people who 
I really did have an advantage were 
the Bannistere of this world who, as 
a relatively leisured social elite, in 
their day possessed time for train- 
ing during student life in the "older 
universities". Bannister’s views re- 
flect the English need to explain 
success by anyone with black skin 
by drawing on natural and genetic 
factors. In his comments lies the 
spectre of racism. 

John Bale, 

Keele University, Staffordshire 

O NE wonders what Sir Roger 
Bannister makes of other ex- 
amples of black over-represen- 
tation, such as unemployment 
statistics and tile jails. And what is 
his analysis of the boards and exec- 
utive management of the major in- 
stitutions, BA, BT, Barclays, the 
political parties — that there is 
something special about white 
middle-class men? 

Darn’d Robertson, 

London 


S O, when black youngsters are 
encouraged to join the school 
athletics team, rather than aim for 
university entrance, their white 
teachers must already know these 
“scientific” facts about innate physi- 
cal advantage. The idea that they 
are falling into a centuries-old west- 
ern racism, which bestows physical- 
ity rather than rationality upon 
black people, must have nothing to 
do with It. 

Errol Francis, 

London 


Preparation for 
Irish peace 

B RITAIN'S insistence that IRA 
decommissioning of weapons 
is a precondition of broader peace 
talks is an insurmountable obstacle 
that misses the real issue at stake. 

For the IRA, decommissioning 
at this point, and on British terms, 
is seen as an admission of being a 
terrorist organisation. The IRA 
considers Itself a legitimate liber- 
ation force with a legitimate right 
to weapons. This will never change, 
and the British government needs 
to recognise this fact. 

The real issue that is being ig- 
nored is that once peace does come 
there is the gravest of dangers that 
the weapons currently in IRA and 
loyalist possession will filter down 
to criminal elements with a devastat- 
ing effect on law and order. 

Therefore, decommissioning 
should be seen as a preparation for 
peace and the undeniable concern 
of all parties and citizens, rattier 
than as a condition for peace talks. 
Was Baker, 

Nakhon Pa thorn, Thailand ' 


Briefly 


M^ r ! NGI . LBERT{ ^^ 

I VI 24) is quite right that All* 
Speer was "perpetually evashv 
That is why my book is entitled 
bert Speer, His Battle With Trei 
and why I waged this battle ft 
him, when I confronted him ft 
every one of his wrong-dota 
which I knew about. 1 questfe*; 
him, quite pitilessly I think, ifo, 
others which he himself told & 
about. 

Until Speer’s death In 1981 
background information for my coo 
versation with him came mainh 
from his own writings and those d 
others about him. I only begin t 
learn more a9 Speer told me m 
— both truth and lies. Nearly eveq 
one of the examples for which it 
Gilbert chides me for not chaltoj 
ing Speer came to light only duri,- 
research, either into documents & 
from other witnesses, which k 
came available only after his death 
Gitta Sereny. > 

London 


D erek malcoims m* 

(September 17) of Mel Gibsoo’i 
Braveheart is right on details b : 
misses the message. The film is e? 
merely a “star-driven epic that skirt 
around elements of I4th centur 
truth in favour of arrant romwc 
cism*. Think again, Mr Malcolm- 
North of Carter Bar, the fit 
should be seen as a political tract/* 
Scottish independence. It’s the mu- 
media version of the Declaration <•• 
Arbroath: "It is in truth notforgto} 
nor riches, nor lion ours that we it 
fighting, but for freedom . . . 0 

While 1 don’t expect that Sr-.- 
are going to take their claymon- 
out of the thatch upon seeing Bnv 
heart, I suspect that none his • 
heart so dead as to not fantasy 
about bleeding with Wallace u. J 
with the devolution debate belngrr 
played, more than a few will derid- 
that “Now’s the hour”. 

Ed Margerum, 

Salem, Massachusetts, USA 


r HE publication of the te 
bomber's demented views t 
the doyens of the American pre*** 
hardly a dangerous precedent. So© 1 
25 years ago, the Guardian 
happy to hand over several oi(f 
pages to n manifesto from a U&j 
American guerrilla group that ® 
grown rich from the kidnapping ^ 
foreign businessmen. But, ofcourx 
the insertion was paid for, pr°^ 
the old adage that comment w ^ 

but advertisements are sacred. 

Richard Goit, 

London 


was a French apple: ant, slug.**®! 
nnd blackbird have all Jolor» ** . 


boycott. 

Ursula EK Light, 
Ashford, Kent 
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Lying low . . . Croatian aoldiers shelter on the collapsed roadbed of a destroyed bridge over the River 
Una at the Croatian and Bosnian border photograph: nikola cutuk 

Sarajevo drops talks boycott 


Guardian Reporters 


T HE Bosnian government 
bowed to pressure from the 
United States on Monday and 
agreed to peace talks in New York 
with Serbia and Croatia, while claim- 
ing it had won a fresh US commit- 
ment to a single, sovereign state that 
seta back Serbian secessionist aims. 

After a hastily arranged meeting 
in Sarajevo with US envoys, the 
Bosnian prime minister, Hari9 Sila- 
jdzic, said talks set to begin this 
week between the foreign ministers 
would go ahead. At the weekend, 
the Bosnian president. Alya Izetbe- 
govic, had ordered his foreign min- 
ister to stay away because of alleged 
redrafting by the Serbs of the nego- 
tiating framework. 

Monday’s meeting in Sarajevo re- 
sulted in a document reaffirming 
the existence of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
as a single state with international 
legal personality, Mr Silajdzic said. 

In New York, Warren Christo- 
pher, the US secretary of state, Baid 
the preliminary talks between the 
three foreign ministers had been . 
“promising” and that they would 
now look at the “connective tissue" 
between the two entities spelled out 
In. last month's Geneva agreement 
"We have hopes ... but there’s, a lot 
of hard negotiating to do,” he said. 

Mr Christopher made clear the 


US would oppose any attempt by 
the Serbs to have a right to secede 
from the Bosnian state. 

The US and United Nations bad 
been hoping the New York talks 
would lead to a ceasefire after three 
weeks of offensives by Bosnian and 
Croatian forces. But Mr Silajdzic 
dismissed any talk o( a truce now 
that the war lias swung in the Bosni- 
ans' favour. 

In Moscow, the Russian defence 
minister. Pavel Grachev, announced 
that President Boris Yeltsin is to pro- 
pose n joint Nato-Uussian peacekeep- 
ing force, commanded in rotation by 
a western and Russian general, to 
implement a settlement in Bosnia. 

At tiie weekend, the combined 
Bosnian-Croal offensive — which 
has seized huge swaths of territory 
from the Serbs in north-west and cen- 
tral Bosnia — spread to the north- 
east Bosnian and Croatian forces 
targeted the Serb's lifeline, the north 
Bosnian corridor by the river Sava 
which connects Serbia proper to 
Banja Luka, the most important 
Serb-held city. 

Both the Serbs and the Bosnian 
government accused each other of 
launching pre-dawn attacks around 
the Serb-held town of.Brcko, the 
most vulnerable point of the supply 
corridor and the most heavily forti- 
fied In Bosnia. 

The Bosnians and the Croats have 


been advancing on Baiya Luka from 
the west and south. If they succeed 
in severing the corridor, it will effec- 
tively have been placed under seige. 

Mr Silajdzic said that the govern- 
ment offensive, encroaching on the 
northern city for the first time in the 
three-and-a-half year war, would not 
be called off. He spoke idler an- 
nouncing the discovery of an alleged 
nia*s grave containing 5-10 corpses 
in Kljuc, one of several town that 
have (alien to the government in the 
past three weeks. 

in the light of these military suc- 
cesses. the Croatian president, 
Franjo Tudjman, ignoring UN ap- 
peals. vowed on Monday to go 
Ahead with a plan to return 100,000 
Bosnian refugees to recaptured ter- 
ritory. “Since large amounts o( terri- 
tory have been liberated both in 
Croatia and in Bosnia, it’s quite nor- 
mal that people return." he said. 

The developments, follow the 
UN’s joint announcement with Nato 
that following the withdrawal of 
rebel Serb artillery from Sarajevo a 
resumption of air strikes against 
Bosnian Serb positions was "cur- 
rently not necessary". 

It added that “any subsequent at- 
tack on Sarajevo or any other safe 
area . . . would be subject to investi- 
gation and resumption of air. strikes". 

Washington Post, page 19 


Andreotti faces, his Mafia accusers 


Angolan enemies 
ask Europe for funds 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


T HE TWO leaders in Angola’s . 
long-running civil war sat 
side by side in Brussels on 
Monday, begging for funds to re- ; 
build the country their followers 
have shattered. 

Jonas Savimbi, the opposition 
Units leader whose US- and South 
African-backed rebels prolonged the 
20-year conflict and ruined Angola, 
killing thousands, promised that he 
would never again resort to arms. 

Sitting next to his bitter rival. 
President Jose Eduardo dos San- 
tos. for only the third time since 
last November's ceasefire, Mr 
Savirabi was cheered as he told the 
opening session of a two-day con- 
ference: “I am here to tell you that I 
will never again take to the paths of 
war, nor will my organisation.” 

More than 400 participants, in- 
cluding government agencies, aid 
organisations, international bodies 
and private companies, are attend- 
ing the conference, called by the Eu- 
ropean Commission to organise a 
£500 million rebuilding programme. 

The Commission has given nl- 
most £90 million in nid over the Inst 
two years, though only about a third 
has been for rehabilitation projects. 

Joan ck* Peus Pfnheiro, the 
Portuguese LU commissioner in 
charge of relations witli African 
countries, promised nearly £50 
million iu reconstruction aid this 
year, rising to more than £80 million 
by the end of 1997. with additional 
funding for humanitarian projects. 


President dos Santos claimed that 
Angola did not need just an aid pro- 
gramme but rehabilitation, to make 
file peace settlement reached in 
Lusaka last November more secure. 
He called for the money to be chan- 
nelled into reconstruction projects, 
not handed over in cash. 

Delegates were reminded of the 
extent of the rebuilding task by bro- 
chures which described the state of 
what should be one of Africa's most 
prosperous and mineral-rich regions. 
Angola's inflation rate is 1,737 per 
cent, . 20 per cent of its population 
are refugees, and at least 500,000 
people were killed In the war. 

Last year it had debts of more 
than £7 billion, three and a half 
times its export earnings. The coun- 
try is thought to be littered with 10 
million mines. 

Among the projects proposed 
were training for adults to help 
children suffering from stress caused 
by the war, improved drainage, water 
and sanitation facilities, and agricul- 
tural development programmes. 

The government-Unita joint mis 
si on has met with some scepticism 
ill tiie EU. In August tin* Europeim 
Parliament warned that both t»urtu*s 
must demonstrate their support tor 
the peace -vfilleiiient. 

Jean -Liu* Deliacm*. the Belgian 
prime minister, said o( tlw twu lead- 
ers: "Their presence in Brussels is 
irrefutable proof that the war in An- 
gola is no more than a past mem- 
ory, and that all five Angolan people 
are now set on a future of peace and 
development." 


Russian troops restore 
power to nuclear bases 


Router In Moscow 


David Willey In Romo 


G IUUO ANDREOTTI who 
embodied the Christian De- 
mocrats' 50 years of ascendancy in 
muy and was seven times : Prime , 
Minister, went into the dock fa !| 
Palermo this week accused of Mafia 
conspiracy,. . . 

More than 500 witnesses are ex- 
pected to gfre evidence and the trial 
18 expected to, last well into next 
year. Security, is at maximum level : 
®nd much of the proceedings are ex- : 
to be televised,. ... 

The slightly hunchback figure of 
Uje bespectacled Mr Andreotti a 
Sut for. political cartoonists -t will 
stand alone in the dock at the heay- 
\fortified Ucdardone prison 
courtroom, , purpose-built to hold 
foe previous Mafia “maxi-trial of the 
oenfortffa 1986. ... ; 

i' j^ n i. m<?re than, 400 Mafia bosses 
wq their, .henchmen stood trial for 
JSJ tar ’ anned robbery,, drug traf- 
ticking and extortion. Sentences to- 


talling more than 1,000 years were 
handed down the following year. 

The charges against Mr Andreotti 
are not capital crimes, but still very 
serious: that he was an actual mem- 
ber and accomplice of the Organised 
crime syndicate that baa been Italy’s 
bane for more than a century, or, fa 
tiie words of the indictment, of “an 
armed criminal organisation whose 
aim is to gain and maintain control 
over economic, activities: through 
funds of criminal origin” - 

A, heavy security blanket has been 
imposed by the authorities and, hun- 
dreds of extra police bavebeen-sent 
from the mainland.. There-, is a 'feel- 
ing locally that the Mafia may be 
flexing- its muscles for .another sen- 
sational act of terror like, tiie kilting 
jthreeiyear8:ago of the.cpuntry’s .two 
leading Mafia investigato^ Judges 
Falcone and BoreelUno. 
v .Mr Andreotti,, aged 76*i fa catting 
three former, American , ambas- 
sadors, a former, .German foreign 
minister and a -former UN secre- 


tary-general to testify fa his favour. = 
He claims that the whole proceed- ' 
fags are a plot by his political ene- 
mies, perhaps masterminded from 
America. He will fight tooth and nail 
• to have tiie proceedings transferred 
to Rome, where he would feel more 
comfortable, . . .. , 1 

: ,:Mr Andreotti has denounced the j 
Mafia, turncoats, on whom the pros- ! 
ecutfon is basing its. case, as liars ! 
and rabble. But the prosecution has 
assembled*. mountain of evidence 
- more: than ;i00,000. pages. of, it. j 
rfrr The Observer : • h ! 

• Giorgio, Arman} and several of 1 
ItalyVtxjp designers are the latest ; 
public figures to be put on trial by [ 
Milan’s "Clean Hands” anttcorr up- ; 
tion prosecutors,-,, ) 

,,Mr Armani, , Gianfranco . Ferre, ; 
Girolamo Ftro >and. Mariupda Man- ; 
deltt are all accused,. 9! corruption. 
Those charged 1 with,, them include 
Santo Versace, the brother, of Gianni 
Versace .and chief/executive ,of <hfa 
frockatofr&grances empire. - - 


R USSIA sent troops to power sta- 
tions fa the Arctic Kola peninsula 
last week, forcing them at gunpoint ' 
to restore electricity to a submarine 
base. The nuclear submarines are in 
poor condition and, if left without 
power,, their reactors would be. In- 
danger of overheating, and melting. 
...•The Commanding, Of fleer of the 
Northern Fleet has ordered com-’ 
manders of units in the region to take 
all necessary action to prevent power, i 
and heating, being cut off again, in- 
cluding the use of weapons if neces- 
sary," the fleet said in ^statement. 

The Russian prime minister, Vflt-j 
tor Chernomyrdin, moved swiftly to 
back the action, banning any more 
power cut-offs to military bases. -The 
government’s press centre quoted 
him.aa saying cutting off electricity ( 
supplies to military installations was j 
, “Inadmissible,, irresponsible : and a 
threatto national security?. ..... r 

• Mr Chernomyrdin also scrapped a J 
previous ruling which allowed elec- 1 
tricity author) tide to halt euppUesito i 
major defence facilities iiwtthfa .,80 j 
days, if they, did not pay their bQIs, 1 
Itar-Ttos news agency said., ; ... 1 ,» • 

, Sojdiers were, sent ,to, the power 
plants after local (authorities , cut off 
heating and .electricity, because the 1 
military' hadnotpaiditSibfil.s.it said. | 
The fleet then took over all the sub- ! 
! stations servings its nuclear Installa- 
tions on the Kola Peninsula. . . 

The navy denied any danger of a 
nuclear , accjdent, insisting its > subs 
are completely -"reliable".- But a 


spokesman for the fleet; Vladimir 
Kondriyanenko, said that "switch- 
ing off the power for even a few min- 
utes can cause an emergency”. He 
called the substation takeovers "a 
military secret". 

Alexei Yablokov, an environmen- 
tal adviser to President Boris Yeltsin, 
had said earlier that many decom- 
missioned Russian submarines were 
“floating Chernobyls" that could ex- 
plode. The Northern Fleet shutdown 
was the latest in a series of problems ; 
facing the once omnipotent military- 
industrial complex, Local authorities 
had!, earlier cut electricity 1 from. ; a ' 
strategic missile test site. , , j 

. : Authorities also pulled the plug ; 
on a Baltic Fleet airbase In • the: 
Baltic enclave of 'Kaliningrad, ’do* 
ing down the radar stations and cut- . 
ting communications lines. ; 

1 A dozen nuclear- submarinea'are 
waiting. 1 to- ; be .dismantled at the 
Northern, Fleet Submarine base, in ; 
•tine with international arms, control 1 
treaties. ButTass said a. shortage of ' 
storage space means their reactors, • 
•fuel 1 cells and -atomic waste had not 
beemremoved. . j tr.- 
..ifThe Northern Fleet, which asked 
1 the government to step in to. solve 
, (he problems, said it; was onlya mot- 
-ter of.timpbefore it pald-its bfifai : 

1 1 . Tn time^ewiU be ln.apoaitioh to 
•pay all our; debts, including the .elec- 
tricity: bill, This problem .must bere- 
8olyed,in a civilised manner, and not 
UBingr rbacbaric-,, methods, ,) which 
threaten, foe life and <hehltb of .local 
people aS well as- the environment of. 
the region,” it said, - 


i. ■ 
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Europe says 
no to N -tests 

G reenpeace supporters 

released a nuclear bomb- 
shaped dirigible at Formentor in 
Majorca last week to coincide 
with the European Union sum- 
mit as a new poll revealed deep 
opposition across Europe to 
French nuclear tests at Mururoa 
atoll in the South Pacific, writes 
Bob Worcester. 

The Mori poll, commissioned 
by Greenpeace, shows only 6 
per cent of all Europeans ap- 
prove of the testa, with 81 per 
cent opposed. Even in France 
on|y 30 per cent approve, with 
47 per cent opposed. 

The poll reflects doubts that 
nuclear weapons are necessary 
any longer. Only 15 per cent of 
people In the nine countries 
polled agree that "nuclear 
weapons am still necessary", 
with fewer than half of the 
French, 44 per cent, agreeing 
that they are, and 39 per cent In 
disagreement. In Britain, 
Europe's other nuclear power, 
50 per cent think nucleav 
weapona unnecessary, with less 
thun a third — 32 per cent — 
saying the bomb is still needed. 

The telephone poll whs carried 
out between 9 and 19 
September, with a total sample 
of 8,289. — The Observer 


Juppe hit 
by scandal 


Alex Duval Smith in Paris 


A JUDGE is considering bringing 
a private prosecution against 
the French prime minister. Alain 
Juppd, after the government said it 
would ignore a corruption investiga- 
tion which on Monday found he had 
a case to answer. 

Amaud Montebourg, a leading 
leftwing barrister, said that a private 
prosecution remained the only way 
to ensure that Mr Jupp£ answered 
allegations that he had arranged for 
his son to rent a luxury Paris flat at 
a peppercorn rent 
On Monday, the judge heading 
the anti-corruption agency SCPC 
said Mr Jupp£ had been guilty of 
“exerting undue influence" over the 
rent his son, Laurent, paid for the 
Oat arranged by his father when he 
was deputy mayor of Pan's. 

But the Justice minister, Jacques 
Toubon, said he would not call for 
charges to be pressed against the 
prime minister if the two-month 
SCPC investigation found him 
guilty. La9t week Mr Toubon at- 
tempted to sack the head of the 
SCPC, Bernard Challe. 

Mr Montebourg said: "Because 
the SCPC is an internal body, an- 
swerable to the Justice minister, he 
can ignore its findings. The only way 
to take the matter further is to prose- i 
cute the prime minister and that is 1 
what 1 am considering doing as head 
of a Paris residents' association." 

Magistrates' associations said the | 
government had set out to discredit 
its own corruption-control agency, . 
set up in 1993 after a series of scan- | 
dais in local and national govern- I 
ment. JeanClaudc Bouvier, a 
spokesman for one magistrates' as 
sociation, said: H A case must be 
brought, if only to clarify the judi- 
ciary's position when politicians are 
implicated in breaches of the law." 



Parties unite to 


Jonathan Freedland 
In WaBhlngton 

A MERICA’S march to the right ac- 
celerated last week as Democ- 
rats and Republicans celebrated their 
joint destruction of the foundations of 
the US welfare system, and launched 
a debate that could split both parties. 

By a majority of 87 to 12, the Sen- 
ate voted to eradicate the principle 
underlying the US social security 
system since the New Deal 60 years 
ago: for the first time the govern- 
ment will not guarantee federal as- 
sistance to any family that needB it 
Under the new rules Americans 
will be limited to five years of bene- 
fits in their lifetime, and will receive 
no cash after two years unless they 
work. Control of the system will 
move out of Washington, which will 
hand over lump auras to states for 
distribution. Republicans said the 
bill would save $65 billion over 
seven years. *We are not only fixing 
welfare, we are revolutionising it," 
said the Senate majority leader, Bob 
Dole, who hopes a triumph on weV 


defeat welfare 

fare reform will boost his faltering 
campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

But the most striking aspect of 
the vote was the extent of Democra- 
tic support. President Clinton has 
indicated that he will sign the bill 
and 35 Democrats voted for it, even 
though the welfare system was until 
recently sacred to the Democrats. 

Mr Clinton has little alternative 
but to support the bill because one 
of his loudest promises in 1992 was 
“to end welfare as we know it". Hav- 
ing failed to achieve his goal of 
health care reform, he cannot afford 
to oppose a change which the polls 
show Americans desperately want 
The result is a split down the 
emotional middle of the Democratic 
Party, with leftwing veterans accus- 
ing fellow Democrats of betrayal. 

The Senate Is on the brink of 
committing legislative child abuse,” 
Senator Edward Kennedy aaid. 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
said the Republican plan would re- 
sult In children being cast out on to 
the streets. 


EU ‘drifting to 
a serious crisis’ 


The Majorca summit has 
exposed divisions that 
could threaten the future 
of the European Union. 

John Palmer reports 
from Brussels 

T HE European Union is facing 
its biggest crisis for more 
than 25 years as bitter in- 
fighting over a single currency and 
other divisive issues, combined with 
growing unease at the unpre- 
dictable behaviour of the French 
president, Jacques Chirac, threat- 
ens to fracture the Franco-German 
alliance on which Us future rests. 

Senior members of the European 
Commission have expressed alarm 
that increasingly public divisions 
among governments were fatally 
undermining progress towards eco- 
nomic and political union — and 
could even begin to pull the EU it- 
self apart. 

Far from calming these fears, the 
unusually contentious summit meet 
ing of EU leaders in foe Spanish is- 
land of Majorca at the weekend has 
highlighted the extent of internal 
splits and was the scene of a furious 
row sparked by Mr Chirac. Austria 
made an official protest to the 
French government after the dis- 
agreement. 

The entire European project 
could be in great trouble because of 
this cocktail of monetary and politi- 
cal problems," one senior EU offi- 
cial stud. The FVanco-Gcrinan 
alliance does not seem to be work- 
ing. Talk in Germany about who 
might be in, and who is not in. the 
single currency does not help. But 
the real question is that, without 
France, there cannot be a monetary 
union, and without monetary union 
there is no prospect of political 
union.” 

The 15 EU countries are now 
fractured by a series of disputes, 
including: 

□ the increasing prospect that a ma- 
jority of countries will fail to meet 
foe Maastricht criteria for a single 
currency by the 1999 target date; 

□ divisions about whether to abolish 
the national veto over EU decisions; 
□ anger over Mr Chirac's maverick 
approach to defence policy in general, 
and nuclear testing in particular, 

□ concern that the European Court 
of Justice is subverting powers of 
sovereign states. 

While demanding that the EU 


adopt n more "realistic" approach, 
Britain has been reduced almost to 
the role of spectator as Germany, 
France, Italy and other mainstream 
players squabble in public. 

Following a dispute inspired by 
Germany over whether Italy will be 
ready to join a single currency by 
1999, questions have also arisen as 
to whether France will be able to 
meet tile Maastricht terms. 

The German chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, who alone among the 15 EU 
leaders retains the authority to 
maintain the drive to closer integra- 
tion, will in turn face problems per- 
suading voters to replace the 
German mark with a single cur- 
rency unit. 

"I am not one to talk the language 
of alarmism, but we could be drift- 
ing to a very serious crisis before 
long," one ELI commissioner said 
on Monday. The job of building a 
Europe of shared sovereignty in an 
unstable world cannot be left to 
Chancellor Kohl alone." 

Tile unpredictable zig-zags of Mr 
Chirac's recent policies arc viewed 
with dismay. There is concern that, 
if monetary union is put off the 
agenda until into the nexL century, 
and with it hopes of greater political 
union, it will be difficult for Dr Kohl 
to prevent Germany from asserting 
its own agenda internationally. 

“We could then see the clock put 
back more than 50 years to a Eu- 
rope of rival power blocs," the com- 
missioner said. 

"The lack of political leadership 
in the European Union now is very 
obvious. Too many governments 
are content to play the ‘national in- 
terest' game in the fond belief that 
the European Union will always be 
strong enough to keep the show on 
the road. I am no longer sure that 
this will necessarily continue to be 
the case." 

Within the Commission, the 
European Parliament and other bod- 
ies there is a pervading Bcn&e, as 
one official put it, "font we could all 
be surprised at the speed with which 
disintegration succeeds integration". 

Mr Chirac is blamed in particular 
for the worsening climate. Austria's 
chancellor, Franz Vranltzky, called 
in the French ambassador to protest 
about remarks by Mr Chirac after 
the summit. 

Mr Chirac had sneered that the 
Austrian chancellor hBd delivered 
"a rambling and confused statetnefll 
which mainly centred on the high 
political esteem in which he holds 
me personally". 


Ciller to form fresh Turkish coalition 


Jonathan Rugman In Istanbu l 

T HE Turkish prime minister, 
Tansu Ciller, was asked by 
President Suleyman Dcmlrel to 
form a new government last week, 
the day after foe collapse of her left- 
right coalition. 

Earlier Ms Ciller, who had stayed 
on as a caretaker prime minister at 
foe president’s request, had spoken 
on television of a “brilliant future" 
far her “dear citizens", and claimed 
that a proposed oil pipeline from - 
Azerbaijan to Europe would make 
Turkey a “bridge between east and , 
west". 

But Ms : Ciller, aged 49 and ' 
Turkey's first woman prime minis- 


ter, warned that an election within 
the next few months as demanded 
by the opposition — before foe 
pipeline deal is secured — would be 
a big mistake. 

Turkey's four-yearold coalition 
collapsed after Deniz Baykal, chair- 
man of foe social democrat Republi- 
can People’s Party, pulled out. 

To remain in office, Ms Ciller 
must win a vote of confidence, ei- 
ther as head of a minority govern- 
ment supported by small rightwing 
parties or by finding a- new partner. 
The obvious candidate is foe con- 
servative opposition Motherland 
Party, led by Mesut Yilma-4 

But Mr Yilmaz insisted on elec- . 
tions before he would agree to an in- 


terim coalition. ‘Turkey has now en- 
tered a dc facto election process . . . 
and it needs an election at the earli- 
est date possible,” he said. 

Ms Ciller has long resisted calls, 
from members of her own Thje 
Path Party and bthera, for elections. 

The anti-Nato and anti-Zionist 
Islamic Welfare Party js performing 
well in opinion polls and might gain 
foe balance of power if Ms Ciller 
goes to the country. Necmettln 
Erbakan, the party leader, aaid dur- 
ing a recent visit to Switzerland that 
he whs pleased the coalition had 
ended. 

The underlying cause of the coali- 
tion's breakdown was disagreement 
over policies and power-sharing 


between Ms Ciller and Mr Baykal, b i 
liberal who became head of tlie Re- 
publican People's Party in a leader- 
ship contest earlier this month. J 
Mr Baykal insisted that 
wanted an “equitable partnership 
with Ms Ciller's True Path Party ■ 
said he wanted a realistic pay rise 
for public sector workers — n* ore 
than 250,000 of whom are threaten- 1 
ing to organise the biggest strike 8 
In five years. ' 

Ms Ciller stuck to her pay offers : 
5.4 per cent, although annual w* 
tion is running at 80 per cent , 
Mr Baykal 'also wanted 
timetable for further democracy 1,1 ; 
Turkey, which is also a big require- 
ment from the European Partis- ■ 
ment It meets in December to vote 
on a customs agreement between 
Ankara and the EU. . 


P 
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Open wound at the heart of peace 


Nowhere in the Holy Land is coexistence between 
Palestinians and Israelis so miserably negated 
as in the town of Hebron, writes Derek Brown 

F ROM the comfortable per- movement which has brought up to 
spective of the Israeli and 450 colonists to the town since Is- 
Palestinian peace negotiators rael occupied the West Bank iu 
in the Egyptian resort of Taba, foe 1968. 

issue oi security in Hebron must Like every other statistic in this 
jiave seemed like an irritating loose place, the number is disputed. The 
end over the pa6t few weeks. settlers say there are 500 Jews in 

In foe ancient town itself, the Hebron: Palestinians say only 150 
issue is not security but the utter live there permanently, and that the 
lack of It. Hebron is an open wound rest are students or passing 

at the heart of the peace process, through. 

Nowhere in the Holy Land is the It is the same for the Palestinians: 
concept of coexistence so miserably the municipality claims 120,000 but 
negated. Israelis say there are fewer than 

Yet there is coexistence, in a 100,000. 
purely physical sense. Palestinians What cannot be disputed is that 1 
and Israelis live cheek by jowl. That foe Jews of Hebron are a tiny minor- 
is the problem. Ity with a vastly disproportionate in- 

At Tel Rumeida, a comfortable fluence. Because they are there, so 
suburb perched on a hill with splen- are hundreds of Israeli soldiers. The 
did views over the city, Tasir abu city fa studded with checkpoints and 
Ayyesh lives with his wife and sue its old centre, once throbbing, has 
children in a spacious house. been clinically gutted. 

On three sides his neighbours Hebron's central vegetable mar- 
are Israeli soldiers. On the fourth is ket has been closed, considered a 
the tiniest most provocative Jewish threat to the local Jewish colony, 
colony in foe whole of foe West The bus station ha9 been moved. 
Bank. The main road connecting foe old 

It consists of several bungalows, city with the commercial district has 
to the side of a cul-de-sac, with Us been sealed off. 
own permanent military checkpoint To Noam Arnon, spokesman for 
at the entrance. Jewish settlers the Jewish settlers of Hebron, the 
come and go without hindrance but notion of Israel handing over secu- 
all others are stopped, questioned, rity to the Palestinian Authority is 
and sometimes searched. simply incomprehensible. 

Curfews prevent Arabs from mov- He says the town is not only part 
ing in and out of Tel Rumeida. On of the Land of Israel, but a very spe- 
the Jewish sabbath and on Jewish cial part, where God gave the land 
holidays, the Arab residents may to Abraham and where Jews lived 
not receive visitors. “Every time we for millennia until the pogrom of 
come and go there are checks," said 1929. “Hebron is one of the most im- 
Tasir. "Sometimes it takes half an portant sites for the Jewish people, 
hour, sometimes less, sometimes It is a national mission for us to live 
more. It all depends on the mood of here.” 

the soldiers.” Hebron's apartheid has hardened 

The Jewish settlers came to Tel over the years with each grisly turn 
Rumeida 12 years ago, part of a of the screw of violence. Most of the 



An Israeli soldier detains a Palestinian during dashes last week in 
Hebron, where despite an extension of Palestinian self-rule Israeli 
troops will remain to guard militant settlers photograph: jerome delay 


Palestinian attacks have been di- 
rected at Kiryat Arba, the brash 
township of 6,000 settlers on the 
eastern outskirts. Counter-terror 
has been directed at foe heart of 
Hebron, and it ranges from absolute 
evil to a pettiness that would be 
laughable were it not 90 wicked. 

In February last year Baruch 
Goldstein, a doctor and hardline 
racist from Kiryat Arba. entered foe 
Tbrohimi mosque and sprayed wor- 
shippers with high-velocity auto- 
matic gunfire. Goldstein killed 29 
people and wounded scores before 
he was bludgeoned to death. 

A confrontation two weeks ago 
centred on Qurtuba girls' junior 
school, close to the Beit Hadassah 
Jewish settlement. Settlers objected 
to a Palestinian flag flying on the 
building, stormed in and roughed 
up some of the pupils and staff. 
They also dumped garbage at the 
entrance. There were riots, and foe 
school was declared a closed mili- 
tary zone. 


In such a context, all the quib- 
bling and haggling over the terms 
of extending self-rule seem bitterly 
irrelevant The leader of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation, Yasser 
Arafat does not want the humilia- 
tion of ceding control of security to 
Israel, but he has no real choice. 

Opponents of peace say they will 
boycott any Palestinian elections 
held under cover of Israeli guns, but 
foe polls will probably go ahead 
next year. The settlers mutter about 
forming their own vigilante force, 
but the soldiers will almost certainly 
stay. 

Back at Tei Rumeida, Hana abu 
Heikal surveys foe city from the 
roof of her comfortable villa. Recol- 
lections of the Goldstein massacre 
make her weep. And the presence 
of the Israeli settlers just yards away 
makes her shake with anger. 

She brushes aside apologies for 
intrusion. “I would like all the world 
to come here and see us in jail in 
our own houses," she says. 


Armenia pays dearly for Karabakh victory 


Jonathan Hugman In Yerevan 

I N A graveyard outside the Armen- 
I Ian capital, a mother flings herself 
to the ground where her two sons 
are buried — two of foe 20,000 peo- 
ple believed to have been killed in 
me battle for foe disputed territory 
of Nagorno-Karabakh. 

"There are many mothers in the 
world, but none is as unfortunate as 
rae," ahe keens. “My world has 
been destroyed, and without you I 
am blind," she cries, before her sur- 
ging son drags her screaming to 
his car, ■ 

. Nagorno-Karabakh (literally 
mountainous black garden") Is 
home to fewer than 200,000 Christ- ■ 
• . Armenians and lies entirely 
Muslim Azerbaijan. Since 
1988 the Karabakh Armenians have 
been fighting for independence. 

The Armenian government de 1 
mes that its troops have officially 
iought across the border in the tor- 
i' 161 ' Soviet Union’s longest conflict 1 
1 says foe region's status is entirely 
jor the indigenous Armenian popu- 
ttion to decide. But scenes of 
mourning throughout Armenia tes- 
Jty Jo Yerevan's, involvement in 
karabakh, where ' soldiers — re-' 
•IS- J"*** a y ear — have fought 
semi-officially or as volunteers. 

a u e ,^ ler8y blockade imposed by 
KtT 1 on Armenia to 1991 has 
JMcted severe economic hardship, 
_ 1 mos t Armenians appear to be- 


lieve foal foe high price for 
Karabakh’s freedom has been worth 
paying. Especially now, when the 
war seems as good as won. 

A ceasefire brokered by Russia in 
May last year has for the most part 
held. Karabakh'8 Armenian forces 
have driven out all tlie Azeris and 
occupy a "buffer zone" of Azeri 
towns and villages surrounding the 
territory. Azeri losses in their winter 
offensive of 1993-94 were so high — 
perhaps 6,000 men 1 — that analysts 
wonder whether Azerbaijan has not 
fast the stomach for battle. 

“We don't think foe Azeris hftve 
file capacity to fight," says Gerard 
libaridian, chief adviser to the 
Armenian president, Levon Ter- 
Petroslan. Hundreds of Armenian 
refugee families have returned to 
their homes in Nagorno-Karabakh 
this summer, he adds. 

Starving people and Azeri rocket 
attacks in Karabakh are no longer 
shown on Armenian television be- 
cause they 1 no longer happen. 
“Karabakh is secure” says Dr 
libaridian, widely regarded as the 
architect of Armenian foreign pol- 
icy. "The problem now is that one of 
theparties has to make peace.” 

■ The negotiations, conducted 1 
under foe auspices of the Organlsa- 

■ tion for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE), resumed in 
Moscow last month* A sticking 
point is at what stage Nagorny 

: Karabakh’s status should be dis- 


cussed. Azerbaijan insists on Ar- 
menian troops withdrawing first 
'The problem is not giving back 
land,” says Hooaik Lazarlan, head of 
Yerevan’s biggest coalition party. 
These territories are just being 
kept as a guarantee for Karabakh. 
What guarantees will Karabakh 
have to survive?” 

Western diplomat say that even 
the Karabakh Armenians now agree 
with the Armenian government and 
foe international mediators that 
they must give back land outside 
Karabakh before foe Azeri sanc- 
tions can be lifted. 

But Armenia and Nagorno- 
Karabakh refuse to return the corri- 
dor from Armenia to the town of 1 
Lachlnin Azerbaijan', which serves 
as foe territory’s supply line. Arme- 
nia wants a misSile-free zone for 15 1 
miles on each side of foe road corri- 
dor. And there is do agreement on 
when, or if, several thousand Azeri 
refugees can return to their homes. 

“I don’t support the idea of a 
country becoming powerful by tak- 
ing territory,” says VaZgen Man- 
ukyan, ad Armenian opposition 
leader and former prime minister. 
“But unless we have a peace treaty 
giving Karabakh autonomy or inde- 
pendence, there is no guarantee that 
foe Azeris will not attack again.” - 
The failure to reach agreement 
has prevented the OSCE from send- 
ing a force to police the 1 ceasefire. Al- 
though it agreed last year to dontinit 1 
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up to 3,000 troops, events in Bosnia 
ajid Chechenia have reduced the will- 
ingness of members! To participate. 
Russia and Turkey disagree over the " 
' force’s composition and command, 
i Western diplomats in Yerevan be- 
lieve that 'Azerbaijan will not risk Aa 
attack before elections , In Novem- 1 
ber, in case another military disafr^ 
ter topples .the gbvqrinrtifent. 
■Armenia, too, has little interest 1h ‘ 
renewed fighting: Yerevan’s standby 
agreement with foe International 
Monetary Fund will be endangered' 
if hostilities resume/ ' ' 

' hi the meantime, foe Armenians 
have 'much to gain from foe uneasy 
peace: returning refugees' to their 
homes in Karabakh and securing 
foe land corridor so that Azerbai-' 
jan’s defeat becomes permanent ’ ’ 1 


The Weak 

O NCE AGAIN, maverick bil- 
lionaire Ross Perot has 
shaken up US presidential poli- 
tics with a surprise announce- 
ment that he is forming a third 
party for the 1996 election. 

R USSIAN defence chiefs are 
to sponsor more than 100 
serving officers as candidates in 
December’s parliamentary elec- 
tions to ensure better support 
for military interests. 

R EFORM of the UN must be a 
priority In its 50th anntver- 
a ary year, the US secretary of 
state, Warren Christopher, said 
while promising to fight congres- 
sional opposition to paying 
America’s outstanding debts. 

T HE director of Greenpeace’s 
campaign against French nu- 
clear testing In the Pacific, 
Ulrich Jurgens, has been forced 
to quit only hours after arriving 
back In Europe from Tahiti. 

A 1 6-YEAR-OLD schoolboy 
turned a rifle on himself 
after kilting 1 1 people in two 
hours nearToulonln France, 
including three family members. 


T HE judge in the OJ Simpson 
trial, Lance Ito, made it 
much easier for the jury to con- 
vict by ruling that a verdict of 
second degree murder could be 
considered instead of first deg- 
ree, a premeditated crime which 
attracts the death penalty. 


T HREE BOMBS exploded in I 
the Indian capital of New 
Delhi In 14 hours. More than 
40 people were Injured. 

T HE Senate, with White 

House support, has voted to 
lift all economic curbs and some 
important military sanctions im- 
posed on Pakistan five years ago 
because of its secret nuclear 
weapons programme. 

A LGERIA accused Iran of 
supplying armed Islamic 
groups with material and moral 
support lii an attempt to desta- 
bilise the country. 

R EBELS In Sierra Leone 
launched an attack In the 
south only cUjytrf after hopes of an 
end to the civil wa t were raised, 

At least 100 people were killed. 

S cientists in Argentina 

hove found anew carniv- . 
orous dinosaur bigger and more 
fearsome than toe Tyranno- 
saurus Rex, which rtiamed 
Patagonia 07 million years ago, 

J APAN'S liberal Democratic 
Portyh&s overwhelmingly 
chosen an oirtepoken populist, 
Ryutaro Bashlmoto, as Its leader. 

R udolf peierls, who 1 

made many important con- 
tributions to the study of nuclear 
pltysics, has died, aged 88. 
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Clinton enters yet 
another new age 
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The US this week 

Martin Walker 


G UY DE LUSIGNAN, the last 
Christian King of Jeru- 
salem, was known as the 
Cushion, because he bore "the im- . 
print of the last person who sat on 
him". The final bad advice' he took 
was to march his army across the 
desert to defeat at Saladin's hands at 
tl^e battle of Haltin, ending the Cru- 
sader kingdom of Outremer. 

Even Bill Clinton’s friends say he 
has a similar tendency, not to disas- 
trous Middle Eastern adventures, 
but to sudden and surging enthusi- 
asms on the basis of the most recent 
interesting conversation, or the lat- 
est speed-read book. He came over 
all spiritual after he read Stephen 
Carter’s The Culture Of Disbelief: 
How American Law And Politics 
Trivialise Religious Devotion. Then 
he read Awaken The Giant Within 
by the New Age self-improvement 
guru Anthony Robbins, and invited 
him to give seminars at Camp 
David. 

Mr Clinton developed a sudden 
enthusiasm for Third World birth 
control after reading a despairing 
essay in Harper’s magazine about 
the disintegration of west Africa. He 
read David McCullough^ biography 
of President Truman in an attempt 
to inspire himself a similar electoral 
comeback after defeat in the con- 
gressional mid-term elections. Now 
he has been reading John Morton 
Blum’s The Progressive Presidents, 
and it shows. 

During the past week, he spent 
five days touring the four important 
electoral states — Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Colorado and California — 
raising a brisk $5 million for his 
well-funded re-election campaign 
and talking about the progressive 
era. 

This was not a politician's stump 
speech, more that curious blend of 
the preacher and the teacher that is 
the Clinton hallmark, designed to 
reinvent himself as the new progres- 
sive, the kind of leader Americans 
are lucky enough to elect once in a 
century. 

“1 believe tills is the most pro- 
found period of change we have 
faced In a hundred years. If we do 
this election right, if we make these 
100-year decisions right, the best is 
yet to be,” was the new theme. 

: “We have a set of 100-year deci- 
sions to make,” he told them in 
Philadelphia. “We've got a big stake 
in the Allure, and a great deal of 
how we live for the next 20 years 
will be determined by the outcome 
of this presidential election,” lie con- 
tinued in Florida. 

‘Tills is one of those get-off-the- 
dime elections," lie assured them, in 
Colorado, “Since we got started as a 


country we've had about four peri- 
ods of really profound change: obvi- 
ously, leading up to and then after 
the Civil War, and then when we 
changed from a rural to an Indus- 
trial economy between about 1895 
an d 1916; and then the Great De- 
pression, and World War II and die 
cold war; and now coming out of 
that, this new global economy and 
the information age.” 

To the bafflement of the mainly 
elderly audiences to whom he has 
been speaking on health and 
Medicare reform tills week, Mr 
Clinton has been giving history 
lessons, and poaching the rhetoric 
of Republican Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich about the coming third wave 
of the information age. 

“About a hundred years ago, a lot 
of the ties that bound people to- 
gether were uprooted, families were 
uprooted, whole communities be- 
gan to disappear. We also saw chil- 
dren working 10, 12, 14 hours a day, 
six days a week in the mines and 
factories of this country. We saw an 
absolute disregard for the preserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

"And for about 20 years we had 
this raging debate, and we decided 
that the national government 
should promote genuine competi- 
tion, if it meant breaking up. monop- 
olies; should protect children from 
the abuses of child labour that were 
then present; should attempt to pre- 
serve our natural resources; and 
should in common promote the per- 
sonal wellbeing and development of 
our people. 

“And what happened after that 
was the mo9t dramatic, breathtak- 
ing period of economic and social 
progress in the United States ever 
experienced by any country," he 
went on in Philadelphia. “We can do 
it again if we make change . . 

By which he meant, reelecting 
Bill Clinton. Having raised $18 mil- 
lion since April, President Clinton is 
already ahead of his fundraising tar- 
get of $45 million. 

Last week’s five events, each 
pocketing $1 million for his war 
chest, have been timed to pre-empt 
any threat of an internal Democratic 
challenge to his candidacy. 

' (The final take may be a little 
less. Federal accountants did not 

He has a tendency to 
sudden enthusiasms 
on the basis of the 
latest speed-read book 

agree with the White House that the 
odd visit to Philadelphia Justified 
this as a presidential trip, a politi- 
cal voyage, the Clinton campaign 
fund had to fork out a modest share 
of the costs of Air Force One and 
entourage.) , • • , 

The only Democratic; challenge 
even ,belng considered is from Jesse 
Jackson, who last week finally paid 
off the outstanding $150,000 debt 
from hjs l988 campaign. Mr Jack- 
son, who sneers at the “Republican 
Ute" Clinton presidency, finds his i 
traditional threat of siphoning off 
black voters overshadowed by the 
prospect of General Colin Powell en- 
tering die fray. 

. 1 Threatening to veto Republican 
welfare and Medicare reforms tjiat ., 
are too harsh, but already abandon- 



ing the rearguard battles of the Con- 
gressional Democrats, Mr Clinton's 
re-election hopes are buoyed up by 
opinion polls that suggest he would 
win any election in which Gen 
Powell is not on the Republican 
ticket. 

The vogue word around the Clin- 
ton reelection team is "triangula- 
tion", to distinguish the President 
from the old guard Democrats in 
Congress, but also from the new 
rightwing Republicans. Conceived 
by political consultant Dick Morris, 
triangulation seeks to run a cam- 
paign on the fours Es; the economy, 
education, the environment and Re- 
publican extremism. 

Mr Morris has been a pollster 
and adviser to Mr Clinton Bince the 
early days in Arkansas in the 1970s. 
Their relationship has been stormy, 
involving one Clintonian punch to 
the Morris jaw. And Mr Morris has 
since worked mainly for Republi- 
cans. But ever ready to answer his 
old friend's call, he is back with a 
vengeance. He is now seen as the 
Prince of Darkness by traditional 
Democrats in Congress, who blame 
him for steering Mr Clinton away 
from a last-ditch battle to save 
Medicare and welfare and the rem- 
nants of foe Great Society. 

But an awesome number of ba- 
bids look like being thrown out with 
this bathwater. The Senate compro- 
mise on welfare ends a tradition that 
goes back to the New Deal, of using 
public funds to help poor and single 
mothers stay with their children. 
The new Bmit is five years on public 
fonds, with an expectation that work . 
will be found after the first two 
years. The Senate gratefully accept- 
ed this compromise, which watered 
down the original ferocity, of the Re- 
publican proposal, by a majority of 
87 to 12. 

President Clinton, keen to fulfil 
his campaign pledge “to end welfare 
as we know it”, is ready to go along. 
But the hard-faced men in the Re- 
publican House will certainly try to . 
tighten the rules yet further when 
the final bill is hammered out in the 
House-Senate conference. Still, the 
i principle of unending public support 
for families with children has gone,, 
with one memorable mourner. 

“If this administration wishes to 
go down in history as qne that aban- 
doned, eagerly abandoned,, the na- 
tional commitment to dependent 
children, so be it- 1 would not want 
to be associated with such an enter- 
prise, and ! shall not be,” thundered 
the ancestral voice, of Democratic 
doom, Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, in . a magnificent jere- 
miad on the Senate floor. 


"What is to be said of a White 
House that was almost on die edge 
of excess in its claims of concern in 
the last Congress, but is now pre- 
pared to seedlings like this happen 
in the present Congress? I had no 
idea how profoundly what used to 
be known as liberalism was shaken 
by the last election. No president, 
Republican or Democrat, in history, 
or 60 years of history, would dream 
of agreeing to the repeal." 

Well, now Senator Moynihan 
knows exactly what the 1994 Con- 
gressional election achieved. When 
combined with a New Democrat in 
the White House, eager for re- 
election, nothing U safe. But the loy- 
alty of the Cllntonltes knows few 
bounds. Even though Mr Clinton is 
now ideologically wedded to Mr 
Morris and triangulation, the old 
guard of the 1992 campaign is not 
giving up. 

“Bill Clinton must reemerge as 
someone with an economic vision, 
populist instincts, and as a cultural 
conservative," reads a confidential 
memorandum to the President from 
his old pollster, Stanley Greenberg, 
which seeks to prevent Mr Clinton 
from being swallowed whole by the 
Republican juggernaut. 

: The 10-page Greenberg memo, 
now circulating widely in Washing" 
ton, urges the President to consol- 
idate the Democratic, base by 
attacking the Republicans on 
Medicare (subsidised health care 
for the elderly), In political jargon, 
tills la called. “downscaling*', aimed 
at low-income, groups. But Mr 
Greenberg says the President must 
win back the “Reagan Democrats", 
white working-claBs and low-middle- 
class voters who deserted to the 
Republicans in droves in the con- 
gressional elections last year. 

"The defection and disillusion- 
ment of working-class and non- 
college white voters is the principal 
obstacle standing in our way . . . 
central to the lack of energy across 
the Democratic electorate and lack 
of Democratic turnout," Mr Green- 
berg went on. 

President Clinton , can win them 
back by standing up for college 
loans and, education programmes, 
,Mr Greenberg Bays, while backing 
away from “cultural-liberar issues 
such as gays in the military or weak- 
ness in foreign policy. The latest 
polls on Mr Clinton’s handling of 
Bosnia have doubled his approval 
.ratings since the air strikes were 
launched against the Bosnian Serbs. 

' There are. not- too many differ- 
ences between the New Democrats 
.of 1993 like Mr Greenberg and the 
even newer Democrats of 1995 like 
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Mr Morris, save the degree of duti- 
ful nostalgia they are prepared to 
pay to the old Democratic shibbo- 
leths. It is said that in the firet 
mouths of his presidency, as his 
modestly Keynesian economic 
package was going down to defeat, 
Mr Clinton cried despairingly: "Are 
we becoming Eisenhower Republi- 
cans?" Nothing so ambitious. Elsen- 
hower presided over some real 
Keynesian programmes, from the 
Interstate highway project to the 
massive expansion of college and 
science education after the Soviet 
Sputnik scared the daylights out of 
Americans in 1957. 

As Senator Moynihan finally ac- 
knowledged, the centre of political 
gravity has shifted far, far to the 
right since Eisenhower’s day, 
Ronald Reagan began the great turn 
away from the New Deal consensus. 
Mr Clinton’s New Democrat cam- 
paign added to that rightward mo- 
mentum. Recall Putting People 
First, his 1992 campaign manifesto, 
which declared: “Our policies are 
neither liberal not conservative, nei- 
ther Democratic nor Republican. 
They are new. They are different." 

Mr Clinton’s rediscovery of the 
progressive era allows him to claim 
one Democrat (Woodrow Wilson) 
and one Republican (Theodore Roo- 
sevelt) and one third-party candi- 
date (Theodore Roosevelt again) as 
his ideological antecedents. 

This is a neat trick, which may 
just let Mr Clinton stake out the 
yawning middle ground between 
the liberal rump of the Congres- 
sional Democrats and the Republi- 
can zealots behind Speaker 


A chameleon of a man, 
he flickers from liberal 
to conservative, 
from Whig to Tory 


Gingrich. (Their latest wheeze is 
to repeal the 16th Amendment, 
dating back to the progressive era 
of 1913, which authorises the fed- 
eral government to impose the 
income tax.) 

The problem Is that this middle 
ground is no longer entirely vacant 
Using his standard doctrine of over- 
whelming force applied to a clear 
political objective, Gen Powell is al- 
ready digging In. 

The Republicans are nervous 
enough already to start depleting 
Gen Powell as the establishment j 
candidate, the man who would leave 
Washington unchanged. GenPow-- 
ell’s political intentions remain un- 
clear, but his sincerity as a fiscal 
conservative and social moderate 
cannot be questioned 

Would that one could say the 
same of Mr Clinton. He is a 
chameleon of a man, who flickers 
from liberal. to conservative, from- 
Whig to Tory. He pledges universal 
health care but delivers cuts In the 
budget deficit, and darts from Netf 
Age enthusiasms to ancient family 
values. 

Perhaps his passion for the pro- 
gressive era will endure. But one 
fears that now he has been sat On 
by Mr Gingrichi the Guy de-Lusig 
nan of our times is bearing no more 
than the imprint of: that fleshy ’ 
rUmp. . •; , 

Still, progressivism may not last * 
The President has takeri up a.’neff 1 
book William Manchester’s-. -A; i 
World Lit Only By Fire. It Is about 
the Dark Ages. Witfrluck, the exam- 
ple - of. Alfred i the Great -and- 
Charlemagne maytyet prevail 'over 1 ' 
the last, doomed Christian King 0 * 1 ' 
Jerusalem; - * "- J 
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Samoans face up to despair 


Psychiatrists from around the Pacific have gathered in 
Western Samoa to discuss the mental health of a 
region that has one of the world's highest youth 
suicide rates. Christopher Zlnn reports from Safua 


S AFUA is a Samoan village 
with palm trees, tropical gar- 
dens, a cricket pitch, large 
white churches and at least one 
beaming child called Mona Lisa. 

But families here and throughout 
Western Samoa are struggling to 
come to terms with a tragedy which 
belies the popular notion that these 
Islands are an earthly paradise. 

While Samoa prides itself on 
being the cradle of Polynesian cul- 
ture, it suffers one of the highest 
youth suicide rates in the world. 

International comparisons are dif- 
ficult to make but demographers 
say the official rates of 40 deaths 
per 100,000, out of a total Samoan 
population of 160,000, are probably 
underestimated. 

The Isolation of the island of 
Savaii and the stigma of suicide 
amongst the many Christians are 
just two reasons why some suicides 
are not recorded. 

About 80 per cent of the mainly 
young men who kill themselves 
drink the toxic weed-killer paraquat, 
which has led to a high rate of suc- 
cessful suicides compared to at- 
tempts. Last month psychiatrists 
from around the Pacific attended a 
World Health Organisation confer- 
ence near Safua, on Savaii, to dis- 
cuss mental health in the region. 

A recent UN Children’s Fund re- 
port warned the South Pacific coun- 
tries about their rising suicide rates, 
some of which are 20 times higher 
than comparable figures in the 


United States and other parts of the 
developed world. 

Heather Booth, a demographer 
with long experience in the region, 
says the transition from traditional 
to modern society is creating pres- 
sures that lead many young people 
to suicide. I 

The cash economy, the nuclear | 
family, all these changes are break- 
ing down traditional society," she 
said. There are limited oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility, for 
emigration and there is a lot of 
frustration . . , The young men 
sometimes commit suicide in public 
— drinking paraquat as a kind of 
display." 

Earlier this year Laufau, a mother 
with a one-year-old son, who like 
most Samoans is a devoted church- 
goer, threatened to leave her hus- 
band if he did not give up alcohol. 
He reacted by drinking from a bot- 
tle of paraquat and died in hospital 
in Apia two weeks later. Her brother 
committed suicide in a similar fash- 
ion last year. 

A study of fee problem by a nurse 
consultant, lakopeta Enoka, de- 
scribed suicide in 19- to 25-year-olds 
as an impulsive and retaliatory act. 
Her report said that as it is cultur- 
ally unacceptable for Samoans to ex- 
press their anger they sometimes 
kill themselves instead. 

Moelagi Jackson, a female 
village chief or Matal, runs the 
Safua hotel and saw her cousin 
commit suicide after he joined a 


religious cult and quarrelled with 
his family. 

She believes most suicides are 
due to the clash between the old 
and the new ways. And she says out- 
side influences, such as films, are 
breaking down young people's 
respect for the authority of their 
parents. 

They go to the movies and they 
see kids answering back and show- 
ing cheek. Here it is taboo; you can- 
not say that to your mother. Here 
you are seen and not heard,' 1 she 
said. 

The Rev Nuu’Osamea, a leading 
Protestant churchman in Apia, still 
despairs of the high rates of suicide. 
"At times we feel things are getting 
out of hand. We can’t really know 
how to deal with the situation be- 
cause we only hear when someone 
has done a successful job. You're 
left with a feeling of helplessness," 
he said. 

He believes the main cause of 
youth suicide is the "scolding” of 
children by authoritarian parents. 
‘The young people go through a lot 
of stress and the most available 
option for some of them is to end 
their life." 

As in Australia — which several 
reports have indicated as having the 
highest youth suicide rates in the 
developed world — there is no 
simple solution. Attempts by the 
Samoan health department to ban 
paraquat in the eighties were 
overruled by the department of 
agriculture. 

The depHrunent of health says: 
“There are plenty of competing and 
corroborating theories In existence 
explaining the likely causes of sui- 
cide in Western Samoa but none of 
course can be irrefutably substanti- 


Both sides play the colour card 


Mandela’s dream of a 
'rainbow nation’ Is being 
threatened as sectional 
interests stir up trouble. 

David Beresford reports 

O N THE way from central Johan? 

nesbiirg to the wealthy north- 
ern suburbs stands a small park 
known as Zoo Lake. In the summer; 
lovers cuddle on its 1 lawns, Nannies 
natter under weeping willow trees 
fo foe thwack of balls on nearby mu-j 
ntcipal tennis courts, while persplr? 
*8 fathers heave on the oars of 
boats to the delighted gig- 
gles of children. < • ■ • | 

So when proposals were recently 
announced to build a shopping mall 
and entertainment complex there, 
with parking for 5,000 cars, the reao- 
uon was ^PCffidally the same as 

Hide Park^ attempt8 to 
Superficially, because there was 
one significant difference: foe lndig- 
jant ratepayers were predominantly! 
jnlte, while the spokesman for the 
oevdopera was black. ' • : • , 

TJie spokesman, an articled 
terk, had been plucked from 
obscurity by the white develops to; 
ont foe project, with what sortie 
™8ht see as cynical Intent He was 1 
joemlngty chosen to symbolise 
eir argument 1 that the develop- 
promised black employnieht 
Sent?**’' * )uaine88 "empower- 

djH 06 * 8 card ^fo which the! 
^elopers are trying to trump the! 
L^n-Planning- arguments against' 


the destruction of the city’s “green 
lung". 

Many, If not most, of the con- 
tentious issues of the day in South 
Africa have a racial current. Take 
the recent bankruptcy of the Africa 
Bank, one of the smaller banks in 
the'eountry. ' ' 

Although the bank is seen as 
representative of black business, 
its chief executive is white and con- 
tributed to its financial woes by ex- 
tending huge unsecured loans to 
himself and his white friends. But 
these and other Important Issues of 
regulation are being over-shad- 
owed by furious debate bn whether 
the government should rescue the 
bank on the grounds that it is 
"black". ■ 

Race is also a powerful sub-text to 
the issue of public corruption. One 
cabinet minister from the apartheid 
regW is still In prison for fleecing 
the public purse, but the record of 
Corruption in other parts of Africa 
has- created a perteptfoh aihong 
most whites that it is a “black vice".; 
Blacks, understandably, see this as 
evidence of white racism. 1 1 

Headlines here have been domi- 
nated for the paBt month by the ex- 
traordinary story of Eh gene Nyati, a' 
financial "whizz-kid" 1 ' bf 1 dubious 
qualification who was hired by ; an; 
African National Congress regional 
premier, Mathews PhoSd, to Investi- 
gate inefficiency iii foe provincial 
^administration. ■ 

■ - When ■ a Johannesburg newspa- 
per disclosed that he had paid him-i 
self neariy £250, 000 for two' month’s: 
1 work. Mr Nyiiti denounced"’ tl^ 
‘charge as racist Even 1 Mr 1 Phosa 



Tradition dies hard ... A tattooed father and hia son on the beach In 
Western Samoa. Young people in a paternalistic environment find it 
hard to cope with foe demands of modern life photo cHra&iwiER zjnn 


ated, given that the testimony of the 
dead can never be heard.” 

In Safua, Ms Jackson thinks part 
of the answer lies with the fact that 
the chiefs maintain their traditional 
authority. 

She throws open her hotel to 
young people as a forum for them to 
use to come and talk with others. 
“Sometimes they just come and 


meet the tourists; they talk and the | 
next thing they just walk away and 
all their problems arc- forgotten," 
she says. 

Ms Jackson says that so far Safua 
has not had a suicide since her 
cousin's death several years ago, 
while neighbouring communities 
have at least one suicide almost 
every year. 


(who has since been persuaded by 
an accumulation of evidence to con- 
rider criminal prosecution of his 
consultant) initially defended him ns 
a victim of “people opposed to 
change” — a popular euphemism 
for white racists. 

Ode of the admirable aspects of 
Nelson Mandela’s presidency Is 
that, while he does on occasion 
remind the white dlite of the special 
responsibility If carries aq a result of 
apartheid, tie does riot engage In 
this racial polemic. The same can? 
not be said of Thabo Mbeki, his 
deputy. ! 

Mr Mbeki has recently lhVolvfed 
himself in fluripus controversy ovei; 
black empowerment in the newsj 
paper industry. 

The structure of the press is 
worthy of public debate — pre- 
eminently : on diversity of owner- 
ship, which is signally lacking ■— i 
but Mr Mbeki has chosen to make 
of It a racial Issue. - 

He accused editors, of engaging 
In “a’ cofitiqued offensive to main- 
tain the status quo" arid blamed 
public criticism of .the govern- 
ment's taridy delivery of reforin on 
foe influence of white editorial 
prejudicei!’ " ; 

' frt the 1 aftermath of apartheid ' it 
would be paiye to expfeef the Issue' 
of raciem maglfciflly to' vanish from 
the Sotith Afriban public conscious- 
ness, Piibtic debate of race issues is; 
inevitable 1 riid to some 'exfent derir-, 
able. But so long’ as the cafti la. 
played fot: short-term sdcttortal : in- 
; terests; the country wlfl'folVshort of 
its aspiration to beebrtip fop world's 1 
preeminent “rainbow natJdh'V 



Psychologists offer a boat of 1 ( 
reasons for this, including the 
possibility that high levels of - 
political violence haveTegft- 
Imlsed” serial murder for pay- . 
chotics. Another explanation la ; 
that earlier examples were not , 
recognised by an incompetent 
police force. 

'••• There have beCrt twp or three i 
serial killers Iss Sofoh Africa in. I 
recent years. In Gape Towtt,22 | 

gtedbefore ayoujngieefher vrok , 
arrested last year. He Was cra-j ! 
victed of only one mttrde#, but 1 ; 
foe attacks have noty ended. j 
In the Jobmmeaburg-Pretoria t 
area, two aerial ldtiers have sup- j 


hnngjed.lHewasa 
cleaner . at natiopaipbll^e 
headquarters . . 
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Lib Dems cross French 
goods off shopping list 


guardian weekly 

October) mb 



T HE LIBERAL DEMOCRATS 
positioned themselves firmly to 
the left of Labour at their annual 
conference in Glasgow last week. 
They also became the first major 
party to demand a boycott of French 
goods in protest against President 
Chirac's resumption of nuclear test- 
ing in the South Pacific — a step 
shirked even by the Greenpeace en- 
vironmental movement. 

The boycott incurred the disap- 
proval of senior party figures, who 
walked off the platform during the 
heated debate. But, amid allegations 
that Britain is secretly receiving 
data from the French tests, dele- 
gates were Intent on retaliation. "1 
don’t want to hear of your love of 
Frencli wine or brie or anything 
else," cried Peter TVznck, who led 
the boycott demand. ‘The money in 
your pocket Is yours, and in this in- 
stance it is the only power you have, 
so use it" Delegates agreed. 

The decision, which is unlikely to 
keep President Chirac awake at 
night, was one of those “feel-good 1 * 
moral gestures which the Lib Dems 
still love to make. There was also a 
pretty high moral tone to many 
other of the week's policy pledges, 
which the conference challenged 
Tony Blair’s Labour party to match. 

The Lib Dems' lender, Paddy 
Ashdown, demanded to know 
whether Mr Blair would join him in 
voting against the Chancellor if he 
decides to cut income tax in his No- 
vember budget Mr Blair refused to 
rise to the bait. There were many 
other ringing defences of the neces- 
sity of taxation, along with a com- 
mitment to increase income tax to 
pay for educational investment, a 
pledge to renationaliae the railways, 
an attack on private cars and a 
promise to restrict their use, and a 
vote to clamp down on the National 
Lottery and to ban scratch cards. 

The Lib Dem s are evidently obliv- 
ious to Labour’s fears that pledges 
on public spending will scare away 
middle-class voters. The two pardes 
are, however, closer to one another 
than many people seem to realise on 
subjects such as education, social- 
security reform, the environment, 
Europe and, increasingly, constitu : 
tional reform. 

The demand for a Scottish parlia- 
ment, which preoccupied the Scot- 
tish National Party at its conference 
in Perth, is one which Labour and 
the Ub Dems also support and on 
which they have co-operated to 
some purpose. They have agreed on 
detailed proposals for a parliament 
and even compromised on a voting 
system that contains an element of 
proportional representation. 

Just as Mr Blair tried to scupper 
the Lib Dem conference with his 
offer of co-operation, so Labour’s 
Scottish spokesman, George Robert- 
son, sought to rattle die nationalists 
by accusing them, on no discernible 
evidence, of Indulging in rhetoric 
likely to encourage letter-bomb 1 ex- 
tremists. It was an old smear, and it 
failed. 


T HE TREASURY announced sur- 
prise plans to raise up to £1.5 
billion by selling off the Govern- 
ment's residual shareholdings in 
more thho a dozen privatised com- 
panies including British Petroleum, 
British Gas, Scottish Power, British 
Steel and British Airways. 


Labour's City spokesman, Alistair 
Darling, denounced the move as "a 
desperate attempt by the Govern- 
ment to sell the last of the family sil- 
ver to raise as much money as 
possible for tax cuts With which to 
bribe the electorate." 


J OHN REDWOOD, who unsue 
cessfiilly challenged the Prime 
Minister in a Tory leadership elec- 
tion earlier in the year, launched a 
think-tank called Conservative 2000 
which will act as a useful new front 
for the Conservative Eurosceptics 
who made John Major's life such a 
misery. 

Conservative 2000 makes an ap- 
peal to restore the "special relation- 
ship" between Britain and the 
United States, which has cooled 
since the departure of Margaret 
Thatcher and Ronald Reagan. Mr 
Redwood, newly returned from talks 
with right-wingers in Washington, 
believes that transatlantic ties have 
been neglected because of Britain's 
preoccupation with Europe. 

In a pre-emptive strike againsL Mr 
Redwood, the Foreign Secretory, 
Malcolm Rifltind, asserted that 
building a new relationship with the 
US was a task for Europe as a whole, 
not just Britain. 

Mr Redwood wants a BritiBh- 
Anierican free trade area (similar to 
last year’s North American Free 
Trade Agreement) but Mr Rifldnd 
called for a transatlantic free trade 
area, negotiated between Congress 
and European parliaments. 


W INE-BAR man was wooed by 
the Whitbread brewery with 
a new lager, Tungsten, inexplicably 
named after a ductile metal that is 
used for wiring in incandescent 
llghi9. This tipple, its makers 
claimed with a straight face, was a 
“husk-free beer that may result in 
less of a hangover". 

Many drinkers seemed surprised 
to learn that beer had any husk at 
all. But, according to Whitbread's 
boffins, husks are a big source of 
tannin, which is one of the causes of 
hangovers. 

The sale of beer in Britain Is in 
overall decline, but premium and su- 
perstrong beers CTtingsten is 9 per 
cent alcohol) are popular among 
young men who, according to Alco- 
hol Concern, buy them simply to get 
drunk quickly. It accused Whitbread 
of encouraging excess drinking. 
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Amused students at Bears den Academy read about the 'old bo/ scandal 
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Bogus schoolboy stuns pupils 


Eriand Clouaton 

I NQU1RJES are under way Into 
I how a 32-year-old man was 
able to spend the past year 
masquerading as a 17-year-old 
pupil at a respected Strathclyde 
school. 

Last week regional officials 
were investigating the man, call- 
ing himself Brandon Lee, who 
spent three terms at Bearsden 


Academy, Dundee University 
agreed that it had granted a med- 
ical Bchool place to the “teen- 
age” prodigy. 

The enigma deepened when 
education officials revealed that 
Lee was probably Brian 
MacKinnon who had left 
Bearsden Academy 15 years 
earlier with an almost equally 
glittering range of qualifications. 

Strathclyde haa ordered head- 


masters to check references 
more thoroughly, and demand 
that birth certificates be pro- 
duced when strangers enrol. 

Breaking his week-long 
silence, Mr MacKinnon claimed 
on Monday that the origin of his 
subterfuge lay in Glasgow uni- 
versity’s request that he aban- 
don his medical studies after 
poor results at the end of his 
second year in 1983. 

“I felt as though I had been 
robbed and cheated out of my 
place at university.” 


Shephard warns of backlash 


Larry Elliott and John Carvel 

G illian shephard, the 

Education and Employment 
Secretary, warned her cabi- 
net colleagues last week to expect a 
backlash from parents unless the 
Government came up with extra 
cash for schools and universities. 

In her first interview since the 
leak of a politically sensitive memo 
prepared for last month’s special 
cabinet meeting, Mrs Shephard said 
the TVeasury was wrong to think 
there was a “crock of gold" buried 
in schools' reserves. 

She went out of her way to deny re- 
sponsibility for the leak, which said 
there was a perception that schools 
were underfunded and peace in the 
classroom was threatened. 

Mrs Shephard denied claims that 
the increase in class sizes had any 
impact on educational standards, 
but hinted 9trongly that she ex- 
pected the Prime Minister to back 
her In her battle with William 
Waldegrave, Chief Secretary to tne 
TVeasury, for more money. "The 


Prime Minister has said on many 
occasions that education will be at 
tiie top of the priorities as the econ- 
omy grows,” she said. 

Asked if she waB telling cabinet 
colleagues to prepare themselves 
for a rough ride from Middle Eng- 
land in the year to come, Mrs Shep- 
hard replied: "I think my cabinet 
colleagues are very aware of the in- 
volvement of the consumer in all 
areas of the public services." 

But she went on: There really 
isn't any convincing evidence that 
marginal increases in class sizes 
make much difference to standards." 

Mrs Shephard admitted that last 
year’s public spending round had 
caused real problems in some areas, 
and was dismissive of the idea that 
schools and local education authori- 
ties might set illegal budgets to pre- 
vent job cuts, 

But she made it clear that she is 
resisting Treasury claims that edu- 
cation should not expect more 
money when schools have sizeable 
contingency reserves. 

On teachers’ pay, Mrs Shephard 


said she wanted fair rewards, but 
added that teaching was a vocation. 

She admitted that the impleraeo 
tation of. the new Job Seeker's A 1 
lowance — the replacement fa 
Unemployment Benefit which she 
inherited as part of her expanded 
job title in the summer reshuffle - 
was still proving problematical. 

She remained hopeful that unem 
ployment was still on a downward 
trend and that the link-up between 
education and employment made 
sense. 

• The National Association ol 
Headteachers Inst week demanded , 
tiie right to expel disruptive chU- . 
dren from school, saying they were 
becoming violent, abusive and, 
uncontrollable at an earlier age than 
ever. 

David Hart, the general secre- 
tary, said schools should not be 
required to admit pupils 
serious criminal records, or tho* 
guilty of systematic v '°^ enc *J?f 
disruptive behaviour, if head teach- 
ers thought they could not cope 
with their needs. 



Carey urges power shift from synod 


Madalelna Bunting 

T HE MOST radical shake-up of 
the Church of England's or- 
ganisation was unveiled last week 
with the publication of proposals to 
concentrate unprecedented power 
In the hands of the archbishops in a 
new cabinet-style national council. 

A report commissioned by 
George Carey, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, says tlie council would take 
over many of the responsibilities of 
the Church Commissioners, In a 
marked shift of power to the arch- 
bishops from. the Genera] Synod, the 
CQuncll.would assume the powers of 
several synodical committees which 
would be dismantled. The changes 


would require an act of Parliament. 

The need tq rationalise manage- 
ment of the church at national level 
has been prompted by the loss of 
£800 million worth of assets by the 
commissioners. 

The. proposals reflect Dr Carey’s 
frustration pt his lack of executive 
machinery to meet the expectations 
placed on, him to provide leadership 
of the Church and moral guidance 
to the nation. ■ . 

The report, Working As One Body, 
envisages a 17-member council 
chaired by the archbishops, which 
would give clearer focus to strategy 
formation and policy Implementa- 
tion from the ceqtre; It includes a 
damning indictment of a. church or- 


ganisation which is more used 1° 
producing paper than results. 

•The proposed shift in power 
synod to archbishops is likely ^ 
meet fierce opposition when there- 
port is debated by the synod' In 
vember and at an extraordin®T 
session in February. 

In a foreword to the report, w 
Carey and John Habgood, forn® 
archbishop of York, welcomed^ 
broad thrust as a way of 
the coherence in the work of 
Church at a national ley® • .P! 
Carey rejected , criticism 
proposals undermined the po^ 1 , 
the, General Synod and 
there were careful checks aid 
ances incorporated into tiienv--^ 
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UK’s ‘secret deal’ on N-tests 


David Falrhalli and 
Martin Walker In Waahlngton 

B RITAIN Is secretly collabo- 
rating with the French 
nuclear test programme and 
Ib preparing to use data provided by 
Paris after the Mururoa test 
explosion last month, it was alleged 
last week. - 

The claim from the shadow de- 
fence secretary, David Clark, quot- 
ing sources close to the Geneva test 
ban negotiations, was supported by 
United States defence experts. Dr 
Clark' has written to the Defence 
I Secretary, Michael Portillo, de- 
manding an explanation. 

If officially confirmed, the revela- 
tion would explain the Govern- 
I mentis conspicuous refusal to 
condemn the French tests and will 
Infuriate Commonwealth countries 
in the South Pacific which vigor- 
ously oppose continued testing by 
Trance. 

' 'My information Is that we are to 
be supplied with some of the test re- 
sults as they apply to simulation 
techniques," Dr Clark said. “This 
seems to be part of the ongoing 
exchange of nuclear information 
between the two governments. 
Sources in Geneva suggest that 
Britain may even be contributing 
financially towards the cost of the 
French computer work. If this is 


Alarm over 
RAF’s ‘rent 
a jet’ plan 


David Falrhall 


A PROPOSAL that the Royal Air 
Force should rent a stop-gap 
.package of second-hand American 
Fighter aircraft while it awnits deliv- 
ery of its new Eurofighters is alarm- 
ing the British aerospace industry. 

Although the Ministry of Defence 
insisted that a leasing deal would "in 
no way affect orders for the Euro- 
tighter" there is concern that it may 
weaken the Government’s commit- 
ment to a four-nation European pro- 
gramme on which 40,000 British 
J°hs depend. 

The RAF originally proposed that 
because of delay In developing the 
Euroflghter, the existing force of 
tornado F-3 air defence fighters 
should be upgraded. The new air- 
craft will not enter sendee until 2002 
Wteuse of German budgetary dlffi- 
tornea and programme changes de- 
“Wed to reduce costs. 

But confronted with the cost of 
upgrading the Tornado F-3 With a 


true, the British taxpayer has a right 
to be outraged." 

The allegation coincides with 
statements to the Guardian by de- 
fence experts in Washington that 
test data from the French explosion 
at Mururoa is "already being studied 
at Los Alamos [the US nuclear 
laboratory] and Alderraaston" under 
a series of informal agreements on 
nuclear technology between the US, 
France and Britain. Although the US 
administration has publicly "regret- 
ted" President Jacques Chirac’s de- 
cision to press ahead with six or 
seven Mururoa tests despite 
protests from around the Pacific, it 
is quietly helping the French. 

The three countries have all 
agreed to move towards a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty, which will 
depend on sharing computer model- 
ling techniques devised at the 
Aldermaston laboratories in Berk- 
shire and at US nuclear laborator- 
ies in Los Alamos and liver more, 
California. 

Known as “codes", these com- 
puter modelling techniques use 
data from nuclear tests to simulate 
what happens in the warhead while 
it is being stored, to indicate 
whether it will work as planned 
when required. 

“We could not move towards a 
complete test ban without ade- 
quate assurance for the military 


and for the scientists that the 
weapons will work — that is what 
these codeB do," add Jack 
Mendelsohn, a former nuclear 
arms negotiator and now a civilian 
expert with the Arms Control 
Association. “We undoubtedly 
share these stockpile management 
codes with the British, and so long 
as the codes do not contain warhead 
design data, with the FYench too.” 

The Foreign Office flatly denied 
Dr Clark’s allegation. The French 
are not giving us data from their 
tests, nor have we offered to pay 
for it," said an official. 

But the denial left open the pos- 
sibility of indirect cooperation on 
computer simulation techniques — 
something the House of Commons 
all-party defence committee be- 
lieves should be "vigorously" 
pursued — in anticipation of a total 
nuclear test ban next year. 

The Elyste Palace would not 
comment on the allegations. But an 
official French source said: “We are 
often asked why we cannot use US 
technology instead of carrying out 
our own tests. That is because US 
technology is specific to US 
weaponry and FYench technology is 
specific to us. 

Tt would therefore be unrealistic 
to share this information." 

Waahlngton Port, page 21 


Eurofighter . . . held up by German budgetary difficulties 


new missile and avionics merely to 
extend its operational life by five 
years, the MoD has decided to 
explore the alternative of leasing 
second-hand US fighters. 

Costings were requested for air- 
craft capable of carrying the lateBt 
Am roam medium-range air-to-air 
missiles. This would require essen- 
tially F-16 or F-18 aircraft. 

US manufacturers have offered 
40 aircraft, refurbished to suit the 
RAF, which are now being evalu- 
ated. But RAF reaction has been 
mixed, with some sources suggest- 


Beatles set for new chart success 


Martin Wrea 

The BEATLES are about to 
■ launch a new recording ca- 
raer aimed at making them the 
s top-selling artists — 25 
after the group broke up in 
acrimony. They will release nine 
over *ix months in three 

lnSa “ HUea » flnrt is due out 

ln November. 

DaUrf fllbumB ' secretly pre- 
Jared during the past two years, 

nrJ? 11 *JP to 150 songs, none 
0rm£! 8 ! y drawn from 

the J2F ta Ji alri b r ^corded in 
— sixties. T hey Include two 


songs retarded by John Lennon 
before he died and a George 
Harrison song, lost 30 years ago 
and found in a cupboard In the 
Abbey Road studios- 1 
The project, overseen by The 
Beaties’ original producer, 
George Martin, recreates an 
authentic sixties recording 
environment using 30-year-old 
mbdng equipment and rebuild- 
ing file famous Studio Two at 
Abbey Road. 1 

' Ifi this month's edition of the 
specialist title Studio Sound the 
surviving Beaties talk of the 
emotional difficulty of recording 
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Police ‘lies and blunders’ 
halt trial of Cyprus soldiers 



ing that the F-3 can be “trans- 
formed'' by the addition of new 
equipment, and others keen to try 
an agile single-seat fighter like the 
F-16. A lot Mil depend on compara- 
tive costs. 

Such a deal would not necessarily 
impact on Eurofighter, of which the 
RAF currently expects to order 250. 
However, the 'shadow defence sec- 
retary, David Clark, said the MoD la 
going "cap in hand” to the Ameri- 
cana and the Liberal Democrats' 
Menzies Campbell warned of a po- 
tential disaster for British Industry. 


music to tiie biped voice of John 
Lennon. 

“We Just pretended that he’d . 
gone on holiday or out for tea and 
had left us the tape to play with,” 

1 said Ringo Starr. “That was the . 
only way we could deal with it” 

The first of tiie triple albuma 
Includes unreleased versions of 
“Love Me Do”, “Please Please 
Me",' “A Hard Day’s Night” and 
“YoU Can't Do That”. It also car- 
ries “Free as a Bird", recorded . 
by Lennon In tiie semities but 
never released, which Is likely to 
be put out as a Christmas single.' 
—The Observer 


Chris Drake In Lamaoa 

L AWYERS defending tiie three 
British soldiers on trial in 
Cyprus accused of killing a Danish 
tour guide are claiming a series of 
blunders and lies by police, and are 
attempting to have almost every 
item of incriminating evidence ruled 
inadmissible. 

The trial was halted late last month 
for legal submissions. Defence law- 
yers are now talking openly about 
the possibility that their clients, 
from the Royal Greeojackets, could 
be acquitted of the main charge of 
manslaughter, as well as the other 
charges of conspiracy to rape and 
kidnapping 23-year-old Louise 
Jensen with Intent to rape her. 

If the Judges find in favour of the 
defence, the soldiers’ confessions, 
alleged to have been made to police 
soon after their arrests, will be dis- 
allowed. | 

Their bloodstained clothing, the 
iron shovel said to be the killing 
weapon, the car used to abduct 
Jensen and drive her to her death, 
will also be disallowed along with 
fingerprint evidence, at least 60 
prosecution photographs, and vari- 
ous comments implicating them, 
which are said to have been made to 
different police officers. 


Yard reviews I 
Kenya killing 


Duncan Campbell 


T HE father of Julie Ward, who 
was murdered in Kenya seven 
years ago, has suggested that 
Britain should withhold overseas 
nid if Kenya refuses a new investiga- 
tion into his daughter’s death. 

Meanwhile, Scotland Yard said 
they are reviewing new information 
on the killing. 

A man who claims he witnessed 
the killing says a Kenyan politician, 
a senior police officer and a man 
who knew the Kenyan president 
were involved In torturing and 
killing her. 

It is claimed that Ms Ward, a pub- 
lishing assistant aged 27 on a six- 
month safari trip, was killed 
because she saw a training camp for 
government death squads, or wit- 
nessed a drugs transaction. 

It is alleged she was tortured to 
find out what she had seen, before 
being killed with a tribal wooden 
club. 

Her father, Suffolk hotelier Johri ' 
Ward, who has spent much df his life 
since 1988 trying to trace the killers, 
believes the witness, ex-police offi- 
cer Valentine Kodipo, could hold the 
key to the murder. He waiita Scot- 
land Yard officers to fly to Kenya to 
continue the investigation. 1 

Mr Kodipo claims he was in the 
Masai Mara game reserve ,with a 
group which included a senior 
politician, a senior police officer 
and a confidant of President Daniel 
arap Mol when the events took 
place. He claims Ms Ward was 
' whipped and tortured as the men 
demanded to know what she had 
seen. 

; Eventually, hp claims,' a Well- 
known killer was instructed to fln- 
. ish her off. Mr Ward says he has 
since confronted that man, but he 
said nothing, although "tie didn’t 
deny it”. ' ! 


The defence claims that, under 
Cyprus law, It is illegal to arrest 
someone without a warrant unless 
an offence has been committed in 
the view of the arresting officer. 
Therefore, they were wrongly ar- 
rested and any evidence gained 
until the time they appeared In 
court is inadmissible. 

If the prosecution wins that argu- 
ment, then a second claim will be 
tiie focus of another "trial within a 
trial" as the defence maintains the 
accused were never advised of their 
rights when arrested. 

Unless the prosecution wins that 
argument too, the same loss of evi- 
dence would apply. 

Even if neither of these claims 
are referred to the island's Supreme 
Court for a final ruling, both prose- 
cution and defence teams agree the 
trial is now likely to drag on into 
next year. 

The soldiers were originally ar- 
rested last September and made 
their firBt court appearance later the 
same day while police searched for 
Jensen's body. It was eventually 
found by a farm worker in a shallow 
grave. 

Defence costs are being paid by 
British legal aid, with the bill 
already reported to be close to 
£250,000. 


GPs win on 
night calls 


David Hencke 


S ERIOUS disruption to the fam- 
ily doctor service was averted 
last week when Stephen Dorrell, 
tiie Health Secretary, conceded n 
new deal on night calls for the coun- 
try's 30, 000 GPS. 

He agreed to a relaxation of the 
rules whiclt will allow individual 
GPs to contract out the calls to 
other doctors. 

The Government is also to make 
available £45 million to develop GP 
co-operatives, rural services and 
facilities by commercial deputising 
services — which could see more 
centres opening to handle night 
callB. A public education campaign 
will encourage patients to think 
twice before calling the doctor. 

The British Medical Association 
general medical services committee 
decided there was no need for a bal- 
lot on action. 

Dr fan Bogle, the chairman, said 
it was "a good deal for patients and 
doctors in meeting nit tiie six points 
we have raised with the secretary of 


Under the deal, doctors have also 
been promised that their national 
review body wift price the cob! of 
providing an out of hours calls ser- 
vice neatft year. 

Each doctor 'will receive a £20 
consultation fee for every! patient 
seen between 10pm and 8am, and a 
£2,000 payment b each practice 
providing an out of hours service. 

• Ministers have abandoned their 
goal of no national pay rises for 
health workers, calling instead for a 
"minimal" Increase to be Awarded 
by the pay’ review bodies, writes 
David Brindle. 

The move confirms the marked 
, change of tactics by the Department 
'of Health that contributed last 
month to tiie provisional settlement 
of this year’s pay dispute. 
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Labour to back 
town hall power 


Rebecca Smlthers 

Labour makes it clear that it is 


1 ABOUR is planning a sweeping 
■“ reorganisation of local govern- 
ment which would hand back Dower 

prepared to give councils complete 
freedom in choosing the best way to 
get streets cleaned or rubbish coJ- 

i*ij| 


ntent which would hand back power 1 
to town balls and scrap the favoured 
Conservative practice of forcing coun- 
cils to put services out to tender. 

Central to Labour's plans is the 
setting of tough standards to im- 
prove sendees of all councils in 
England and Wales, with the offer of 
bonus payments where targets are 
met. The move is intended to deflect 
Tory accusations of a return to local 
government inefficiency. 

The detailed proposals are set out 
in Renewing Democracy. Rebuild- 
ing Communities, the party's policy 
statement for this month's party 
conference. 

Although Labour has been 
strongly critical of the expense and 
inefficiency of compulsory competi- 
tive tendering — whereby councils 
are required by (aw to put work out 
to tender — it was not dear whether 
Labour would go so far as to scrap it 
completely. 

TTie parly has decided to replace 
it, however, with a local perfor- 
mance programme which would in- 
volve setting targets to secure the 
best possible services, with pres- 
sure for continuous improvement. 

Labour proposes that the Audit 
Commission's new indicators of per- 
formance should be used as a 
benchmark, alluwing people to com- 
plain when targets are not met. The 
Audit Commission itself, which 
I monitors local government, would 
| nave a beefed-up role, incorporating 
a standards inspectorate. 


lected. whether this is done directly, 
through contracts with private con- 
tractors, through partnerships, or 
arrangements with voluntary bodies. 

But it believes that the choice 
should be left to the elected coun- 
cils which are answerable to local 
people, and that the trend away 
from derision-making by elected 
representatives and towards ap- 
pointed bodies such as quangos 
should be halted. 

Among the other changes 
planned is greater transparency of 
central government funding, with a 
more open and fair system of decid- 
ing how funds are allocated. The 
business rate would be returned to 
local control. 

• Tony Blair moved to distance Lab- 
our further from its image as n tax 
and spending party by hinting tax 
cuts under a Labour government. 

To assuage business feats that 
Labour could be prone to the infla- 
tionary excesses of the past, Mr Blair 
stud a Labour government would set 
as tough an inflation target as die 
Government, 2.5 per cent or less. 

Details of a big element, of 
Labour's revenue-raising plans — 
a one-off windfall lax on the ex- 
cess profits of the privatised utili- 
ties — were announced on Monday 
by Gordon Brown, the shadow 
chancellor. Observers believe they 
could secure up to £3 billion for the 
Exchequer, but the industries 
warned consumers would face 
higher charges. 
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Patten remains ‘unrepentant’ 
as HK passport row reignites 


Andrew Higgins In Hong Kong 

pAR from being an off-the-cuff 
I gaffe, a call by Governor Chris 
Patten for Britain to grant right of 
abode to 3.3 million Hong Kong res- 
idents was carefully rehearsed be- 
forehand, said aides at the weekend. 

After three years as a punch bag 
for Beijing polemicists. Mr Patten 
was said to be surprised but unre- 
pentant over the furore created 
within the Conservative Parly by 
comments during Radio 4*s Any 
Questions. 

“He seemed surprised that it had 
reached the stratosphere of news 
coverage,” said a senior adviser. 
“But he is not surprised by the list 
of usual suspects who rushed to 
comment from his own party. It did 
not spoil his weekend." 

Such a reaction will merely add to 
the dismay of Mr Patten's former 
colleagues — and encourage the 
view that, like ninny previous gover- 
nors, lie has pul ilie concerns of his 
immediate constituents before 
diose of his masters in london. 

Mr Patten's spokesman, Kerry 
McGlynn, insisted that the former 
Conservative Party chairman had 
not announced any new policy, but 
merely reiterated what had been 
the line of the Hong Kong govern- 
ment, but not that of londoii, since 
the Chinese government sent 
tanks into Tiananmen Square, Bei- 
jing, in 1989 to crush democracy 
protests. 






In Brief 




A boy paddles In front of the stricken ferry phoio: p«sm. rosson* 

Ferry passengers to sue 


Britain responded to a vociferous 
campaign to secure right of abode 
after the Tiananmen Square crack- 
down by allowing 50.000 heads of 
household to apply for full British 
passports. 

But the Government, of which 
Mr Patten was then a member, 
firmly opposed extending this insur- 
ance policy any wider. About 3.3 mil- 
lion Hong Kong residents have 
socalled British Dependent Terri- 
tory Passports, while a further 2.8 
million have no travel papers, or just 
a certificate of identity. 

Martin Lee, the leader of the De- 
mocratic Party, victor in last 
months's legislative elections and 
author of a failed no-confidence mo- 
tion against Mr Patten earlier this 
year, said he was "glad the issue of 
passports had been reigniled". 

However, rather than revive Mr 
Patten's sagging authority in Hong 
Kong, his plea caused mostly be- 
mused shrugs and accusations of 
yet more British treachery. 

“He is playing pathetic political 
games,' said Jack Edwards, a war 
veteran who has campaigned fruit- 
lessly on behalf of 29 second world 
war widows seeking full British 
passports. 

Few Hong Kong residents voice 
any desire to move to Britain, and 
most regard it as n refuge of Inst re- 
sort should China renege on its 
promise to maintain the territory in 
its current slate for at least 50 years 
after 1997. , 


P ASSENGERS on a cross- 
Channel ferry which ran 
aground off the French coast 
said last week they would he 
suing for compensation after 
being stranded on a sandbank 
tor almost 24 hours, write Alex 
Duval Smith and Sally Weale. 

The Stena Challenger's pas- 
sengers criticised the lack of 
Information they were given 
during their ordeal, but praised 
efforts by the crew. 

Shaun Lambert, aged 27, of 
Ramsgate, Kent; who was on 
business carrying a consign- 
ment of footwear, said the pas- 
sengers had received a free 
bottle of Scotch and a packet of 
cigarettes. Hfs company would 
be seeking compensation. 

Stena Sealink and the Calais 
port authorities were embroiled 
in a furious row over responsi- 


bility for the grounding as 
human error emerged as the 
most Ukely cause. 

The row erupted after 
Maurice Storey — Stena’s ship 
and port manager — revealed 
that officials in Calais had or- 
dered the IS, 500-tonne ferrv 
to wait in open sea in gale force 
winds while a P & O ferry left 
its berth. 

A spokesman for the Calais 
port authorities, Gerard Barron, 
confirmed that the Challenger had 
been asked to wait for 10 minutes 
before It grounded. He denied 
responsibility. “A boat like that 
should be capable of staying In a 
holding position in any conditions 
for up to 24 hours." 

Divers could find no damage 
to the ferry and mechanical 
error has been ruled out. An 
Inquiry is under way. 


Aids drugs offer hope 


Tim Radford 

A TRIAL of Airis treatment on 
3,000 patients in Europe and 
Australia has been halted early be- 
cause tests have been so successful. 

Scientists report a 38 per cent re- 
duction in the death rates for those 

patients who took the anti-Aids drug 

AZT in combination with another 
drug, compared with those who 
took only AZT. 

AZT lias so far been the only real 
weaiwn in die chemical armoury, 
and despite some side effects it Inis 
been shown to extend the life of 
sufferers for up to two years, 
before the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus overwhelmed it. Ollier 
treatments have, like AZT, inter- 


fered with the virus's ability to repli- 
Ca ^L bl ! t have been less successful 
*J a J- est test9 ' be «un in 1992 by 
the Medical Research Council in 
Bream and Ireland, and by other na- 
tional agencies in Australia, France 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, involved three possibil- 
it.es: treatment with ACT alone; widi 
plus didanosine (ddl); or AZT 
plus zalcitabine (ddC). 

. ‘This is the first really long term 
big study that shows a survival ben- 

Sa n 1 " U i nB these treatments." 

said Brian Guard, Britain's prin- 

£,h V rM Ufia - 0r ‘ The Pessimistic 
view that the virus is totally untreat- 

able is not true, said Dr Gazzard 
/>ou can improve survival and that 
is good news," 


T HE Government Is planning 
staff cuts of up to 40 per 
c * nt at GCHQ as part of a big 
shake-up of Its secret electronic 
eavesdropping headquarters in 
Cheltenham. 


A BELFAST-bom college Iec- 
n turer who was called an 
“Iriah prat" and “Gerry Adams" 
by colleagues has been awarded 
nearly £30,000 in compensa- 
tion by an Industrial tribunal. 


S everance packages of un 

to £300,000 are being nego- 
tiated by top civil servants at the 
new Department of Education 
and Employment as ministers 
seek to gain a “merger dividend' 
by cutting jobs. 


M USLIM newspaper editors 
boycotted a meeting for the 
ethnic minority media at the 
Commission for Rada] Equality, 
accusing it of taking an anti- 
Muslim stance. 


N EW ZEALAND has revoked 
the residency permit of John 
Gallagher, who was questioned 
recently by Scotland Yard detec- 
tives about the 1992 murder of 
Rachel Nickell, because he had 
concealed criminal activities in 
Britain. 


A M U LTI-nii llionaire National 
Lottery jackpot winner was 
jaUed for 18 months for handling 
three stolen vehicles. In a sepa- 
rate incident, a millionaire pools 
winner was ordered to pay three 
workmates £25,000 each after a 
judge ruled he had reneged on a 
gentleman’s ugreement to share 
their winnings. 


E uro-sceptics grimly await 

the next milestone in the lin- 
gering death of Britain’s imperial 
measurement, marked by“M- 
day" this weekend when more 
evcrytlny goods fall victim to 
compulsory nietrification. 1 


H UNGARIAN-born business- 
man George Soros pledged 
515 million to help refugees in 
the Balkans, the biggest charita- 
ble donation to those involved 
in the conflict. 


T HOUSANDS of dead sea- 
birds were washed ashore 
on the Humberside coast, vic- 
tims of a 28-mile oil slick. 


A NTI-VEAL trade protesters 
at die Essex port of Bright- 
lingsea suffered over-zealous 
and heavy-handed policing by 
some officers, according to the 
Police Complaints Authority. 



the cast of the TV soap opera .. 
Coronation Street after filming 
her last scenes in the Rovers 
Return, where she has pulled 
plnta for the past 25 years. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


Stopping the rot in a state of decay 


Will Hutton argues that, given the scale of demand, 
Britain's social security budget is modest. While the 
Tories preside over a growing underclass, there is an 
alternative — but are we willing to pay the price? 


T HE cross-party consensus 
upon which the old universal 
welfare state depended has 
been split asunder. The shared 
post-war belief that social insur- 
ance should provide for life’s in- 
evitable hazards and taxes should 
pay for collective goods like educa- 
tion and health is no more. In the 
face of a lethal cocktail of moral 
panic, tendentious claims about 
affordability and the Conservative 
crusade for more individualism, 
the forces holding the welfare state 
together are crumbling; we look 
set to abandon one of our great 
20th century achievements for no 
good reason. 

The growing pressure on the 
education and health systems 
through lack of resources is 
scarcely news, except that last 
month's exclosure rammed the 
point home: the leaked memo from 
the Education Secretary, Gillian 
Shephard, acknowledged under- 
funding, and Rodney Walker, the 
outgoing chairmnn of the NHS 
Trust Federation, admitted that a 
comprehensive and free health ser- 
vice could no longer be guaranteed. 

Yet the quest in the November 
Budget is not to find these services 
sufficient cash to fulfil t lie mandate 
the public wants; it is to offer the 
minimum that is politically accept- 
able, and use any surplus for tax 
cuts. Insiders say it is only a matter 
of time before universities and hos- 
pitals start to go bankrupt. 

That the Government is straining 
to exercise a choice on the public's 
behalf — one the latter would prefer 
not to make itself — speaks volumes 
for the character of the debate about 
the welfare state. Education spend- 
ing or the social security budget, ap- 
parently “out of control", are no 
longer areas where there is a shared 
concern to maximise the people’s 
welfare; instead, welfare has moved 
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^itoibera up ... the queues ore 
Browing outside DSS offices 

t° the front line of ideological argu-* 
"tent where every fact has to be 
assessed for political spin, 
r 11 Conservative aim is clear, 
collective provision and social in- 
BS C ?« U - ke phased out and in- 
insurance for individual 
I? E ha 5? In ~ whether for old ' 

alte S 1 fL? neo ? ployment; 1116 

! ? ffer Qnly a minimum 
L_ n ty net > tor which access will be 

eliS? le ? n8 ' teated ^ Ponced tot 4 
^ugtbillty. At a stroke this will lower 


taxes, promote self-reliance, im- 
prove economic competitiveness, 
strike at a dependent underclass — 
and create a political agenda that is 
conservative. 

If all post-war governments until 
1979 governed in the shadow of the 
Labour administration led by 
Clement Attlee, which oversaw the 
introduction of the welfare state 
after the second world war, now all 
cabinets will have to govern In the 
new right's shadow. They may claim 
a different political hue, but their 
choices will be conservative. 

The right has been making pro- 
gress for some years, but over the 
past two or three its advances have 
been spectacular. It is now common 
currency, as the Social Services Sec- 
retary, Peter Lilley, jubilantly says, 
that the growth of social security is 
unsustainable; and the Labour 
party's internal review of the wel- 
fare system, announced in July, is 
embroiled in the same assumptions 
as at the cabinet meeting at Che- 
quers earlier this month: how is 
Britain to nfford its welfare system? 

But this assumption is most ten- 
dentious. Britain's social spending 
as a proportion of national output is 
by international standards low, and 
is falling down the league table. 
The health budget has scarcely 
grown by this yardstick, despite 
the ageing population and ad- 
vances in health care. And the edu- 
cation budget is stagnant despite 
the “massiflcation" of higher edu- 
cation. The social security budget, 
it is true, has risen from 9.5 per 
cent of GDP in 1979 to more than 
12 per cent in 1994-95, but this is 
hardly “out of control”. 

In any case, part of the rise has 
been driven by the increase in Na- 
tional Insurance-financed pension- 
ers and claimants of unemployment 
benefit; £29 billion of the £89.9 bil- 
lion spent in Britain last year on so- 
cial security was on the state 
pension and another £9 billion was 
spent on unemployment benefit — 
entitlements for which we pay our 
National Insurance contributions. 

Purists may say die national in- 
surance fund into which contribu- 
tions are paid no'longer runs along 
actuarial lines as an insurance fund, 
but that is not the point; the current 
recipients paid pul of their earn- 
ings as “the stamp” in good faith to 
receive their pensions and unem- 
ployment benefits. Complaining 
about it retrospectively as the bill 
comes in is inadmissible. 

Nor can the poor be blamed for 
the rise in housing benefit, an- 
other area of spending that is' 
growing exponentially. It may have 
doubled over the past five years to 
more than £10 billion, but the jump - 
ip almost entirely because of gov- 
ernment policy on local authority 
and housing association rents. 

Under TYedsury pressure the 
Department of Environment has 
raised rents on the public sector's 
housing stock' to “market levels”, 
while the continual withdrawal df 
grants from housing -associations 
has compelled thorn to follow si|it 
Rarely can an apt' 'of* policy h ave 
been so self-defeating, for ds rents 
have risen, so has state support for 
loW-income rent payers. ■ 

: Three-quarters of local authority 
tenants live on lead than average 



earnings, and housing association 
tenants are even poorer. The 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation esti- 
mates that, as a result, the DSS 
finds itself paying at least two- 
thirds of any rent increase as hous- 
ing benefit. More than half the 
“out of control" social security bud- 
get — on pensions, unemployment 
and housing benefit — is easily 
explained. 

Here reality starts to crowd in. 
For what is driving the rest of social 
security spending, as in housing 
benefit, is real need. The growth in 
income support and invalidity bene- 
fit, soon to be renamed incapacity 
benefit, that accounts for much of 
the rest of social security spending 
has not been propelled by govern- 
ment indulgence. 

Britain expects its social security 
claimants to live on a lower income 
in relation to the average than any 
other large European country and 
to have their eligibility more rigor- 
ously tested; moreover, relative in- 
come has shrunk by more than 20 
per cent in 15 years, ft is the growth 
in claimants that is the problem. 

And for all the moral panic about 
single mothers looking to the state 
rather than to the fathers for 
income, the real propellant behind 
social security spending is not un- 
married mothers at all; It Is men. 

Over the past 20 years there has 
been a revolution in men's employ- 
ment patterns. Despite the recov- 
ery,' 1.6 million men remain 
unemployed;' and more than 2 mil- 
lion men of working age (excluding 
students) are economically inactive 
— a number' that, remorselessly 
climbs through recessions and 
recoveries alike. 

■ Nor is this any accident. The will- 
ingness to run the economy with a 
reserve army of unemployed to 
lower, inflation, the weakening of 
trade unions and the build-up of 
pressure on companies to achieve 
ifnpossibly high financial returns 
have interacted with the powerful 
forces ofneW technology and inter- 
national trade to transform the 
liroBpects for meb’s Work. 

1 Of tiie 1.5 million now. claiming 
sickness and invalidity benefit —up 
by 1 million since 1979 — 76’ per 


cent are unskilled adult men. The 
other half of the 2.2 million econom- 
ically inactive men live on scant pen- 
sions if they are eligible; if they are 
younger, they live on the fringes of 
society making what living they can 
in the black economy — the well- 
spring of the rise in crime. Others 
whose unemployment benefit is ex- 
hausted, live on income support. 

Study after study shows that the 
unemployed are desperate to work. 
The economically inactive are deso- 
late at their marginalisation. Yet this 
makes no impact on the public de- 
bate; here the media. Interrogating 
politicians about the prospects for 
tax cuts, are silent. 

Besides the tens of billions spent 
on men — a return to male fall em- 
ployment would save the Treasury 
£36 billion in social security spend- 

The real question is 
whether the country 
Is prepared to pay 
for social cohesion 

ing and forgone faxes — the £5.5 
billion spent on single parents and 
£6 billion on c^iild benefit is compar- 
atively small, 

The ideas for cutting the spend- 
ing — taxing child benefit and re- 
stricting allowances for more than 
one child ~ would raise trifling 
sums and do little to . arrest the 
growth of a social Security budget 
driven by demographics and the ad- 
vance of poverty. 

Nor is it clear that' tlie welfare 
state bears the fesponaibilify for. 
breaking up the imelear family. 
Britain's divorce rate as a Protestant 
country is higher than its Catholic 
counterparts, ; and : superimposed 
upon that tendency now is thainfok ' 
enable pressure placed . on jow- 
i Income families' by the employment 
prospects for unskilled men, .They, 
either have qo work, or if tftey'jty,' 
tjie' wages'do not support a family,'' 
Under tliis strain, j already fissile, 
marriages break. < 

The measures 'discussed pt Che- 
quers were a thousand miles away; 


from this social reality. Lilley has 
steadily chipped away at the Gov- 
ernment's toture commitments, 
tightening the eligibility criteria on 
a range of benefits, so that even the 
cautious DSS now projects real 
growth of social security spending 
at 2 per cent per annum, slightly 
below the long-run growth of the 
economy. Conditions for the mil- 
lions at the bottom of our society 
will become tougher still. 

Yet the argument that social in- 
surance and taxation could fund bet- 
ter arrangements is dismissed. That 
would place an intolerable burden 
on the taxpayer, it is alleged. But 
tiie 36.75 per cent of national output 
that the Government will claim in 
taxes this financial year is already 
tiie second lowest in Europe — de- 
spite the £15 billion of tax increases 
over the past two years. If tax in- 
creases are vetoed, the only way for- 
ward is to encourage private 
insurance, the kind of remedy 
Walker floated in order to save a 
free NHS. 

Conservative strategists believe 
this will be popular with the mid- 
dle-class voters in Middle England 
who will gain from tax cuts — 
although why they are supposed to 
want to pay expensive private in- 
surance for what used to be pro- 
vided more cheaply by tiie state, 
while witnessing an accompanying 
breakdown in social cohesion, is 
not obvious. 

And the interests of the unem- 
ployed, single parents, tiie econom- 
ically inactive, the low paid, the 
part-timers, the insecurely em- 
ployed^ who together constitute 
some *30 per cent of the working 
population, are actively damaged 
by such a policy. 

They do not have tiie where- 
withal for personal insurance, even 
if the insurance companies would 
accept them as risks. They will still 
have to come to the stale for assis- 
tance, which the state, if it does not 
want social breakdown, will be com- 
pelled to supply — with taxpayers’ 
funds. Any other view is a chimera 

The forces opposing this change 
are split. Some want to preserve so- 
cial insurance at all costs, even at 
the price of higher taxes. Others, a 
camp in which the Labour MP 
Frank Field is prominent, think the 
only way to preserve social insur- 
ance is to take the state out of the 
gome and compel individuals to 
make insurance payments to a new 
generation of friendly societies. 
Compulsory private insurance thus 
substitutes for National Insurance, 
and those who cannot pay will be 
helped by the state. 

Others believe that all benefits 
should be consolidated into one 
basic income and funded from pro- 
gressive taxation. That at least 
would avoid the nightmare of, in 
, effect, 80 and 00 per cent tax rates 
wh^n benefit is withdrawn by 
means-testing as claimants* earn- 
ings rise, 

"With flie centre and left unable to. 
rally around a single programme and 
quailing before the charge that even 
. today’s social spending is unafford- 
able, the right has been ceded tiie 
- field. But Its basic charge isfalse. 

..Given the scale of tiie demand, 
Britain's socjal security .budget Is 
tifodesi and growing slowly, Further 
privatising. ti\e state’s , obligations 
may. opeqthe way to reducing taxes, 
but those who., need, assistance will, 
still he, there, as will tiie! forces, that, 
have cheated them. Indeed, they will 
hayebeen intensified. ... 

. The rea! questiop is whether the; 
country is prepared to pay the price 
of social cohesion; and, if ,lt ib not 
squarely put,; pbbody shpultl he suj^ 

; prised u it la not answered.., _ ’• , 




12 COMMENT 

Great stride 
towards peace 

I TS A YEAR late, 400 pages long and comes with 
maps that make the West Bank look like a very 
holey cheese. It has been denounced by militants 
on each side as a surrender to the other. It is only 
the second phase of an interim stage which has yet 
to be followed by a final settlement It could be 
blown up, literally, by a handful of terrorist bombs. 
Yet the success of the deal at the weekend on the 
extension of Palestinian rule in the territories 
occupied since 1967 by Israel does not depend In 
the end on maps or fine print but on the momen- 
tum which It imparts and on where it will lead. By 
these criteria, the agreement is indeed a great 
step forward even though the ground ahead is 
treacherous. For the first time die ultimate goal 
can be discerned of (whisper it very quietly) ... a 
Palestinian state. 

The figures on territorial control are malleable 
as always. Disappointed Palestinian critics com- 
plain that (he big towns over which the 
Palestinian Council will have foil control only 
comprise about 30 per cent of the WeBt Bank — 
not to mention the special problems posed by 
Hebron. Yet that it already a quantum leap for- 
ward from the present situation where the 
Palestinians only control Gaza — which Israel Is 
glad to be rid of — and the sleepy town of Jericho. 
Will the Israeli army really to be able roll back 
into all the areas it Is now to vacate? 

The situation In the bulk of the West Bank where 
Israel will withdraw Its troops but retain overall se- 
curity powers is more difficult. The Palestinian po- 
lice will hove no authority to arrest Israelis even 
when they are caught red-handed. Some settlers 
declare that they will regard s Palestinian police 
block as a “terrorist* act to be opposed with force. 
Yet it la a measure of the profound shift In balance 
that the most evident threat now comes from the 
settlers, not from those previously labelled as ter- 
rorists. The first reaction from Hamas has been 
relatively restrained (though it has to be recog- 
nised that the movement Is split and a more vio- 
lent response may emerge). Other definite pluses 
in the agreement include the voting rights given — 
if only by the back door — to the residents of East 
Jerusalem. 

The most significant words come from Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin rather than from the text of 
(he agreement He has told his cabinet that it 
means “an end of the hallucination of a Greater 
Israel*. At the weekend he announced that the goal 
was *'a state of Israel as a Jewish state . . . and 
beside us, a Palestinian entity not under our rule". 
Mr Rabin could not put it any more clearer and 
still have a chance of winning next year's elections. 
Just how the alternative vision can be translated 
Into maps which make sense remains difficult and 
dangerous. It is vital that the new timetable is not 
allowed to drag as badly as the old. But as the set- 
tlers understand very well, the abandonment of 
one dream leavea a void for another — whether 
called entity or state. 


That nuclear 
club buzz 


T HE NUCLEAR club is a real club as far as the 
United States, Britain and France are con- 
cerned. They may not tell one another all their 
secrets around the bar, but they do swap infor- 
mation of a significant nature. The claim that 
Britain is receiving data from tfae current French 
nuclear teats, has been officially denied. Yet it only 
goes one stage further than what Is publiety admit- 
ted by the Ministry of Defence and well known in 
Washington. It will be very surprising if Britain 
does not gain some data as a result of these tests. 

Britain ' has had long standing contacts with 
France “on a range of issues relating to nuclear 
forces Including technical matters’*, the MoD 
stated In a memorandum dated Mqy 9 of this year. 
These include discussion on computer simulation 
and on laser plasmic and hydrodynamic experi- 
ments designed to enhance “the alternative means 
of maintaining a nuclear warhead capability*. In 
other words, both Britain and France (as well as 
the US) share the same aim: to keep the bomb in- 
definite ly after n Comprehensive Test Bon Treaty 
(CTBT) has been signed. Tb do so they have a com- 
mon Interest In developing simulation techniques 
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which will enable them to “test without testing*. 

The official French reason for their current test 
programme la to “acquire the data necessary for 
the calibration of simulated explosions'*. Their 
simulation programme is to be based in a massive 
laser laboratory now under construction, with US 
technical advice, near Bordeaux. The US connec- 
tion, reported fry the Washington Post, extends 
further to the provision of computer “codes” into 
which simulation data can be Inserted to confirm 
that It is correct US nuclear cooperation with 
France has in the past included the development 
of weapons and nuclear-targeting coordination as 
well as issues of design safety. US-British co- 
operation is much better known. 

The French maintain that their laboratory pro- 
gramme will be reliable only if France's warheads 
have been tested first to proride “benchmarks" 
against which subsequent simulation may be mea- 
sured. Are we to suppose that the data derived 
from tiie current tests, as it relates to simulation, 
will be excluded from die information exchanged 
with Britain and the US? Or will Britain Insist on 
not receiving any data which derives from 
Mururoa? It may be argued that such exchanges of 
information, whatever their source, should be 
applauded If they help to Improve simulation tech- 
niques which will help sustain a comprehensive 
treaty. Closer co-operation has been recommended 
by the House of Commons defence committee In a 
recent report But the purpose of such co- 
operation is surely to avoid the need for testing, 
not to supplement It, and there must be a suspi- 
cion that France's nuclear partners tn^y not be too 
unhappy to acquire additional data in this way. 
Britain's reluctance to criticise France can only 
encourage further scepticism. 

If FVance is BeriouB about seeking a final end to 
testing, there Is a different kind of data which it 
should be passing on — the actual details of the 
current tests as (and preferably before) they are 
carried out. Scientists now working on ways of de- 
tecting any future violation of a CTBT will find such 
information of enormous help. Data on yield, loca- 
tion, depth, geology and water tables of the 
Mururoa tests will enable them to calibrate more 
clearly what is required in a future verification 
scheme. The other nuclear powers should do the 
same with details of (heir previous test series 
which have so far been revealed only patchily if at 
all. If future testing is really to end, then It is time 
to open the books on the past 


Beware the age of 
verbal terrorism 

T HE UNABOMBER 1b deadly serious even if the 
case of this elusive US terrorist has strayed 
into very bizarre territory. Last week the 
Washington Post published the anonymous 
bomber's 35,000 word manifesto, sharing the cost 
with the New York Times. Penthouse had offered 
to do so while they were stiU hesitating. But it was 
decided this would not deter his threat to deliver 
another bomb “with intent to kill" — as he has 
done successfully three times before. When the 
newspapers received his essay on “Industrial 
Society and itB Future”, the FBI circulated it to 
social scientists on university campuses. But 
though the author's polemic against technology 
displays an unusual anti-left hostility it revealed no 
special dues. 

What then is the justification for publishing this 
manifesto, and will it not encourage similar copy- 
cat crimes in' the future? Governments refuse to 
ghre in to blackmail in cases of hijack or kidnap- 
ping, although they may deal at the margin if it can 
be done quietly. This case is unusual because the 
US government — through the attorney general 
and FBI — actually requested publication and the 
two newspapers have accepted its argument that 
this should be done for reasons of "public safety". 
These reasons must be very powerful to Induce 
such action. 

Newspapers mqy of course treat each case on its 
merits without needing to enunciate a policy. But 
the media are generally very 'ivory, and rightly so, 
of giving space to those convicted or suspected of 
serious crime. This particular case has generated 
enormous interest and the argument^ of the 
Unabombcr manifesto could Iegltimatdty be Re- 
ported and discussed at length. But the 
Washington Post has done something quite differ- 
ent by printing it in full. It 1 b a dangerous prece- 
dent and any repetition should be resisted — - 
wherever it may occur. 


Looking for dazzling 
satire in cyberspace 


Guilt drove Private Eye’s 
Ian Hislop to try the joys 
of the Net but he found 
he’d prefer another drink 

I RECENTLY published a cartoon 
in Private Eye showing two sad- 
1 00 king teenagers looking into a 
computer screen. One waB saying 
"Wow! Trevor’s found a way to 
trainspot on the Internet]" Many of 
our readers found this hugely amus- 
ing, but some of the more com- 
puter-literate ones complained. This 
wbb typical, they said, of the nega- 
tive stereotyping of Net-users by 111- 
infornied people. 

The magazine was obviously try- 
ing to suggest that the Internet was 
only for use by social inadequates. 
Worse still, the hurt readers pointed 
out, this was blatant hypocrisy in my 
case since Private Eye actually has a 
home-page on the Net. If so-called 
anoraks are such pathetic people 
then why is the magazine catering 
for them on the Web? 

This is a fair point and the answer 
is simply that the person who run9 
the computers in the magazine’s of- 
fice thinks that the Net is important. 
Whereas most cartoonists and writ- 
ers still find it useful mainly as a 
source of good jokes, I did however 
feel sufficiently guilty about my 
Luddite tendencies to accept an 
offer to be taken around and shown 
the joys of the Web. 

It is difficult to know where to 
begin when confronted by the mass 
of stuff (hat is out there, so we 
began with humour. Are there jokes 
on tile Internet as well as ones 
about it? Well, there is a cartoonist 
called Zakour whose gag that day 
Involved two men looking into a 
computer screen. One of them was 
saying to the other: “I don’t have the 
foggiest idea what the Perl pro- 
gramme doeB and I only wrote it 
yesterday." 

You can call up the work of other 
cartoonists so we looked at some 
old Peanuts strips. These were ac- 
companied by a lot of background 
Information about Peanuts, includ- 
ing the news that Snoopy was be- 
coming a big hit in Egypt There 
were some other cartoon characters 
in this directory with names like 
Dilbert and Drabble but since it was 
all getting very American, 1 sug- 
gested we try something more 
British. 

No sooner said than done and 
there we were looking at some of 
the British comedy pages. There 
was a quiz about A Fish Called 
Wanda. There was a list of books 
about British TV comedy series. 
There was even a section devoted to 
Are You Being Served? I had no 
Idea that Frank Thornton, the actor 
who played Captain Peacock In the 
series, was due to make a visit to 
New York and that for $30 I could 
meet him there. On closer inspec- 
tion, this bulletin turned out to be a 
year out of date but at least some- 
one cared enough to enter it In tile 
first place. 

There was little to be found about 
Angus Deayton,. though strangely I 
was not too bothered by this and we 
moved swiftly on to the Stephen Fry 
home page., Here you can enjoy a 
picture of Stephen with his new 
blond hair-style .and listen to his 
voice saying “Welcome and thanks 
for lonklmr Ar lpnot- r »h; n t. 


what he says, the sound was not too 
clear. 

Then you can read that Stephen 
admires Damon AJbam from Blur 
and Martina Navratilova and that 
you can send him some e-mail. Ap- 
parently he will reply to this even 
though 500 people send him mes- 
sages each week. "It is great for get- 
ting through to celebrities," I was 
assured, which conjured up extraor- 
dinary pictures of famous people de- 
voting hours of their glamorous 
lives to sitting in front of screens re- 
plying to e-mail. 

There is a lot of background ma- 
terial for fens here but I was hoping 
to find something original, some- 
thing existing on the Net in Us own 
right This proved difficult After 
tapping 'in satire as a general head- 
ing we were transferred to the 
FreeThought Web. This sounded 
promising but first out of the ma- 
chine was “50 FUn Things for Non- 
Christians to Do in Church". (You 

At present, wading 
through the electronic 
verbal diarrhoea Is a 
desultory experience 

could “hide a copy of Hustler in the 
pulpit".) 

After leaving this fun and tapping 
into conspiracy, we managed to get 
a very long letter from an anarchist 
who had missed out the word "to" in 
his last communication and was 
very keen to emphasise the impor- 
tance of putting the "to" back in so 
as not to miss his point. The maga- 
zine Scallywag, which failed to sur- 
vive in the real world, is out there 
banging away in the virtual one. No 
one sues. Presumably 110 one cares. 

There is another satirical maga- 
zine, Flames, designed for the Net, 
of which people speak highly. I 
called up a piece about Comelot and 
the lottery, which was quite interest- 
ing but gained nothing from being 
on-screen rather than in any other 
medium. 

By this stage I could feel my 
helper sensing that l had yet to be 
convinced about the Net, so he tried 
some of the more serious stuff. 
There were American newspapers 
on-line. There was the electronic 
Dally Telegraph on the screen. 
There was a map of Bosnia. There 
was a map of the London Under- 
ground. You could download trailers 
for new films. There were political 
and environmental groups on the 
Web. It was expanding all the time. 
It would be linked up to everything 
else. It was the future. 

He is probably right But 1q th e 
present, wading dirough the elec- 
tronic verbal diarrhoea is a desul- 
tory experience. Any newspaper* 
book, magazine, TV programme, 
compact disc, phone-call or conver- 
sation with another human being 
seems to be more satisfying and 
more effective. Under the heading 
on the browser. Netscape there was 
a service for Foot Fetishists with tafa 
of pictures of feet. I kept thinking 
the other Eye cartoon which <«■ 
fended some of our readers. . It was 
of a happy looking man with a moufr 
tache sitting in a pub. He was saying 
to himself: “Shall I have another p)nl 
or shall I go home and surf the fat®^ 
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The Beetle’s punctured pride 


Volkswagen’s employees 
used to be the aristocrats 
of European labour. Now 
they are the victims of 
intense global rivalry, 
writes Jonathan Steele 

T IME was when Volkswagen 
stood supreme as Germany’s 
symbol of industrial power 
and export-led growth. Reliable, ef- 
ficient, economical, its products’ 
virtues were admired by customers 
and competitors alike. 

Its Beetle became the world’s 
best-selling car. Inside the factory at 
Wolfsburg, the largest car plant In 
Europe, workers enjoyed pay, condi- 
tions and bonuses that were the 
envy of trade unions everywhere, 

Now tiie tide has turned, and the 
executive committee of IG Metall, 
the company's main union, has 
accepted a pay settlement which vir- 
tually throws overtime out of the 
window. 

The bitter reality of the global 
market which has been destroying 
jobs in the affluent north as com- 
panies relocate production to lower- 
cost countries in Asia and the south 
has been slow in dawning on the 
Germans. But the message is begin- 
ning to hit home, and the new wage 
agreement at Volkswagen, matched 
by deals at other car plants in Ger- 
many, is the clearest sign so fRr. 

“Wages and social benefits can’t 
grow aa they used to. Germany has 
reached the ceiling," says a senior 
source in the economics ministry in 
Lower Saxony, where five of VW’s 
six factories are located. 

"The company that breathes" is 
the soundbite invented by VW*s per- 
sonnel director, Peter Hartz, for the 
new set-up. When order hooks are 
slack, VWs lungs contract, and staff 
will work as little as 28 hours a 
week. When demand revives, work- 
ers will have to put in an extra 10 
hours. But here’s the rub. They will 
get no extra cash for it. 

The hidden thrust behind the slo- 
gan is that a company which does 
not breathe will die. The workforce 
at VWs Wolfsburg plant has already 
shrunk naturally by 20 per cent over 
the last decode, and the unions have 
been fighting to Btop compulsory 
redundancies. 

The deal makes sense, but it’s 
not enough. The company needs to 
cut costs further," says Professor 
Daniel Jones of the Cardiff Business 
School, an expert on the world car 
ihdiiatry. "Wolfsburg Is a dinosaur, 
a legacy of the past . . .’’ Wage costs 
in the German car Industry ar^ 
twice as high as Britain’s, and 20 per 
«bove Japan's. 

Wolfsburg is certainly one of the 
last great company towns in Europe. 
Its 130,000 people are almost en- 
tirely dependent on the factory, and 
any car which is not a VW attracts 
hostile stares. Unto Germany was 
re-unified five years ago, the town 
was in a cul-de-sac, just a few miles 
ji°jj barhed-wire border that 
divided Europe. But Wolfsburg was 
impressive. These are not workers' 
cottages In the shadow of the mill, . 
but modern housing estates with 
beautifully tended lawns, attractive, 
kindergartens, plenty of trees. 

ironically, VWs workers can 
mank the British car-maker, William . 
• ^ (food fortune. With- 

out Wm, the plant might never have 
oeeh revived after the war. 

Wolfsburg was in north. Ger-, 

iri the ni'riin#rinn 'vnno ao. 
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All heil the 'people’s car* . . . Hitler lays the foundation stone of 
Volkswagen’s Wolfsburg car plant in 1938 


signed to Britain. Two-thirds of the 
factory was in ruins as a result of 
Allied bombing, and it would have 
been logical to scrap it: why rebuild 
an industry that would inevitably 
compete with Britain? 

Besides, the Volkswagen (peo- 
ple’s car) had always been closely 
associated with Hitler. He saw it as a 
concept for creating jobs in depres- 
sion-torn Germany and cementing 
his popularity by rendering the car, 
until then a luxury item, accessible 
to every ordinary family. Initially, 
Hitler called the car KdF, an abbre- 
viation for strength through joy, 
because it would “fill the broad 
masses of our people with strength 
and joy", as he put it when he 
opened the Wolfsburg plant 
Only a few thousand VWs were 
ready by the time the war began, 
and production at Wolfsburg soon 
switched to military vehicles, in par- 
ticular a four-wheel drive version. 
Its air-cooled engine turned it into a 
brilliant all-weather construction, 
able to survive the fierce winters 
during the Invasion of Russia. 

After the war, Lord Rootes was 
asked to review the plant’s potential. 
British officers liked the VW mod- 
els they had had a chance to drive, 
as well as the all-weather military 
version. But the distinguished car- 
maker saw no value in the Beetle, 
either as something Britain could 
take over for its own benefit or aa a 
competitor. He concluded it would 
die In two years. The car, he wrote, 

• “Is too ugly and too loud". 

After that Olympian judgment, 
the factory got the green light to re- 
, open with the single purpose of pro- 
’ vidtng a few German workers with 
what were seen as temporary jobs.. 
Too bad for Lord Rootes that the 
Beetle went on In 1972 to overtake 
Henry Ford's Model T as the 
world’s most successful car. 

Meanwhile, VW’s employees 
gradually became the aristocrats of 
European labour, driving the 
German economic miracle and 
themselves — to a level of unprece- 
dented prosperity. It lasted for tyro 
decades, until the Japanese arid the 

• South Koreans started to move up 
in tiie fast lane. 

1 The first blow to YW’s unions 
i came during the 1993 pay round. 
Company chairman . Ferdinand 
I Piech warned that 30,000 jobs 
! would have to go. The alternative, 

' offered by the union, was a dramatic 
system of j ob-sharing, in which the, 
yrorldngweek Would beciinfomSS 
; hours to 2SBJL . . , . m ' 

Pay would riot, be cut by .an equiv- 
alent 20 per emit, but the unions ac- 

1 'a rlrnn nf h#twppn 11 unH 1*5 


per cent, depending on grades. The 
unions were happy to have traded 
pay for Jobs, and Volkswagen’s new 
“four-day week" was trumpeted by 
many analysts. 

The shorter working week be- 
came the 1990s model for avoiding 
mass lay-offs. For governments, it 
had the advantage that they avoided 
the cost of financing the unem- 
ployed. Companies did not have to 
pay redundancy compensation. 
Unions accepted a new form of soli- 
darity by means of job-sharing. 

'You must have workers with mo- 
tivation." says Georgios Arwani- 
rldia, spokesman for IG Metall in 
Lower Saxony. “If people are con- 
stantly worried about fay-offa, they 
won't co-operate with efforts at ra- 
tionalisation. You can’t measure the 
benefit in marks and pfennigs. But 
companies realise that mass redun- 
dancies don't help them." 


K LAUS WENZEL began at 
Wolfsburg as a 15-year-old 
apprentice In 1971. His wife's 
parents both work there. But If the 
28.8-hour week had not been 
adopted, they would have been 
among tiie 30,000 laid off. 

“Job-sharing Is the only solution," 
he says. “I saved my In-laws’ jobs. I 
treat that as solidarity." They partly 
repay him by buying their grand- 
children’s clothes. The pay cuts 
have left Klaus and his wife shorter 
of cash than they used to be. They 
took their usual holiday to the Baltic 
coast this year, but spent less. 

His gross monthly pay of 
DM4,750 ( £2,160) reduces to take- 
home pay of DM2,900 ( £1,340). . 

Rolf Behr works In the section 
i where sheet metal is pressed into 
the car’s body shape. His 20-year- 
old son wonted to join VW but the 
company now takes on only a few 
apprentices. Germany's youth train- 
ing schemes may be much more ad- 
vanced than Britain’9, but they still 
do not cater for demand. 

“Young people in general see no 
future,’’ Behr comments. “So now 
we try to educate people longer to* 
give them a better chance, but it 
doesn’t help much." Wpliburg’s un- 
employment rate, 16 per cent, is 
well above the German average, and 
many of the job-seekers are young. 

The new wage settlement claws 
1 back some lost; money. VW will pay 
. a 4 per cent wage increase over the 
19 months starting next January, 
plus jx tnl-oavmente4roiii now HO ill 
the end of tiie year, The package 
amounts to a 2.5 per cent annual 
; rise, slightly above the current level 
' of inflation. 

Tn rvhirn Ihn onlftn has ntrroaA In 


cut the amount of paid time taken 
every hour for breaks from the pro- 
duction conveyor belt. But the main 
concession is the surrender of over- 
time payments, allowing the com- 
pany the. chance to increase the 
working week to 38.8 hours. "Work 
flexibility” has joined “job-sharing” 
as the second new watchword of the 
union movement. 

Every worker will be given "em- 
ployment cheques". They will look 
like Eurocheques, but instead of a 
cash amount they will record the 
amount of overtime hours . per- 
formed. This can be swapped for 
free time, or Baved over a number of 
years to justify early retirement. , 

Peter Hartz declines to cost the 
exact benefit to Volkswagen. Other 
company sources have suggested 
productivity could rise by between 5 
and 7 per cent. But chairman Piech 
points out that the company’s 
capacity is well above foreseeable 
demand, implicitly suggesting that 
the workforce fa too large. 

VW’s workers are helped by the 
fact that the government of Lower 
Saxony owns 20 per cent of VW’s 
shares. This gives its premier, Ger- 
hard Schroeder, a leading member 
of the Social Democratic Party, a 
seat on VW’s supervisory board. 
Under the German syBtem, large 
companies have boards with power- 
ful union representation, a formula 
that has long made German busi- 
ness decision-makers less con- 
frontational than Britain’s. 

The VW case goes one better 
than other companies since the 
unions and the government have a 
majority on the supervisory board. 
Although by tradition these boards 
do not intervene in wage negotia- 
tions, they have to be consulted on 
decisions whether to have mass lay- 
offs and close plants, as well as 
whether to relocate them abroad. 

VW, which also owns Audi, Seat 
and Skoda, has long had factories 
abroad. Last year slightly more than 
half ita worldwide production — 
53.2 per cent — was outside Ger- 
many. But without the new agree- 
ment It would certainly have been 
tempted to increase this. 

Other German car compnnies are 
expanding elsewhere. BMW has 
opened a plant in the low-wage non- 
union state of South Carolina. Adam 
Opel fa expanding In Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Britain. Mercedes 
has plans for three new production 
lines, In France, Spain and Alabama. 

High German wage costs and the 
associated social benefits have, al- 
ready cut heavily into the amount of 
foreign investment in Germany, In 
1971 foreigners invested DM3,100 
million, about the same as by Ger- | 
manB outside Germany .(DM3,300 
million). By last year the, figures 
were dramatically different. Foreign 
investment in Germany had crept 
up to DM5,100 million, while Ger- 
mans were sending abroad seven 
times more than they used to 
(DM23,800 million). 

The debate , over how far . Ger- 
many can afford wages, so muchi 

■ higher than its . neighbours has 

•begun to provoke a furious argu- 
ment within the opposition SPD,- 
provoldng a split over the M-word, 
modernisation , — .just w, la. foe- 
British Labour, party. The mod-, 
ernisera argue that flexibility is the 
name of tfrenerw game. , ; 

IG Metall accepts tins, but the 
pace must not be too reckless. Ger- 
' man companies should not ne glect , 

, . their In t ^ fltlpl »nnrlmi— wliw e- Qn *- 

‘ man producers are also German 
companies’. be9t consumers, This 
: still has to be foe basis of foe Ger-. 

■ man economy,’' says . Arwianitidis, , 
“We can never reduce pur wagea to k 

foa lavml H 


FINANCE 


In Brief 

T HE JAPANESE finance min- 
ister, Masayoshi Takemum, 
and the Bank of Japan governor, 
Yasuo Matsushita, appealed for 
calm on the financial markets 
following news that Dalwa Bank 
posted losses of about $1.1 bil- 
lion In unauthorised bond trad- 
ing in New York. 


T ime Warner overtook 

Walt Disney and reclaimed 
Its ranking a a the world's blggeat 
media and entertainment com- 
pany by buying Turner Broad- 
casting SyBtem for $7.5 billion. 

J APAN unveiled a huge £89 
billion stimulus package, Its 
most ambitious yet, In an effort to 
pull the economy out of the dol- 
drums after four years of slump. 


T HE Government’s campaign 
to talk up economic recovery 
Buffered a setback as the Central 
Statistical Office revealed that 
Britain’s trade deficit with coun- 
tries outside the EU was at its 
worst in almost three years. 

S IR Alistair Morton, Euro- 
tunnel's chairman, has 
slapped a £1 billion “claim on 
contract" against the firms 
Involved In building and equip- 
ping the debt-ridden Channel 
tunnel project 


N AT WEST, Britain's biggest 
banking group, Is set to 


raise up to $6 billion with the 
sale of fta US-baaed Nat-West 
Bancorp after acknowledging 
that the 330-branch operation la 
too small tn compete effectively 
In the cut-throat North American 
retail banking market. American 
Express also unveiled Its plans 
to sells ita US banking arm for 
an estimated $1 billion. 


N EWS International, the giant 
media corporation headed 
fry Rupert Murdoch, and the Net 
Brasil subsidiary of the Brazilian 
media empire Globo are to 
launch a joint satellite operation. 


B ANK of Scotland became the 
first foreign financial institu- 
tion to take over an Australian 
clearing bank with the £437 mil- 
lion acquisition of BankWesL 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
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Letter from Macedonia Graham Witt 
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Where Marx goes to market 


/ HAVE returned to Macedonia 
after a break of seven years. 
Then it was part of Yugoslavia. 
Politically it was socialist, but it had 
a mixed economy. Now, along with 
the rest of eastern Europe, it la capi- 
talist. As before, cafe talk is of prices 
but also of privatizacija. 

There were always people selling 
things on the streets but this side of 
die economy has now mushroomed. | 
The tutini — two cubic metres plas- 
tic boxes with windows and sun- 
shades — are everywhere, selling I 
toys, clothes and hardware as well 
as the fast food, magazines, bus 
tickets and cigarettes that used to 
be their Btock in trade. 

Brand names are in the ascen- 
dant: Uie shops have been bright- 
ened up and sell Reebok, Benetton, 
Cadbury’s and Whiskas. Instead of 
the atrocious OrWo film that was all I 
you could get seven years ago, I 
now have a choice of Kodak, Agfa, 
Fuji or Konlca. On the streets, the 
earlier unremitting flow of Yugoslav 
built xastavas has been enlivened by 
Citrofins, Renaults, Toyotaa, Opeta 
and Volkswagens. 

The big change ha9 been in the 
prices. Whereas before I, like many 
Macedonians, could live carefully on 
about £2.50, now an afternoon snack 
of bora (fermented millet drink) and 
htlumba (a sticky cake) sets you 
back about £2. And a coffee, that sta- 
ple of Balkan Me, will cost at least 

60p. 

Tlie pace of reform, however, '19 


considerably more cautious than in, 
9ay, Russia. Indeed, there are still 
Marks i EtigeU and Leninoi'a streets, 
as well as many named after various 
dates in the communist calendar. 
Pictures of Tito no longer grace the 
post office or bus stations, but they 
can be found in privately owned 
shops. 

Although there is some unem- 
ployment, the government seems to 
want to minimise the impact on the 
people. Inflation is quite negligible, 
In contrast to recent years when it 
was measured in percentage points 
perday. • 

T HE TWO principal forms of 
housing are the apartment 
blocks, usually with suffi- 
cient grass and trees between them 
to entice the inhabitants to sit out 
on long summer evenings; and the 
extended family houses, where as 
many as four generations may live, 
each nuclear family unit having its 
own rooms. 

These are nearly always sur- 
rounded by intensively worked plots 
of corn, capsicums, pumpkins, toma- 
toes and onions, with perhaps some 
sunflowers or gladioli for colour. 

The capital, Skopje, Ue9 in a bowl 
surrounded by mountains, and in 
the summer the heat is unrelieved 
by any breeze. So. along with every- 
one else who can afford It, I escaped 
to Ohrid, s beautiful town that man- 
ages to combine the roles of Unesco 
heritage site and lakeside resort. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


H OW 18 it that all our space- 
craft are rocket-shaped, yet 
any alien visitors seem to arrive 
In a saucer? 

A LIENS come hoping for a cup of 
r\ tea. — Tom Crow, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex 

C RAFT launched from the 
Earth's surface have to sur- 
mount the twin problems of gravity 
and an atmosphere about 150km 
deep. With existing technology this 
requires large boostera which can be 
discarded when they are exhausted 
and the slimmest and smoothest pos- 
sible shape. Craft originating from a 
planet with different characteristics 
or which had been constructed In 
space itself could presumably be 
built to just about any design. — 
Michael Hutton, London 

P OCKETS are shaped in such a 
way because of scientists' inse- 
curity about the size and shape of 
their sexual organs. Aliens visiting 
Earth may or may not have a similar 
feeling with regards to saucers. — 
Joe Twywan, Wivenhoe, Essex 


/ UNDER STAND that under 
the Vichy regime, the game of 
Rugby League (but not Rugby 
Union) was outlawed. Why? 

r HE Vichy government saw pro- 
fessional sport as having con- 
tributed to the decadence which led 
to FYance's defeat by Germany in 
1940. 'nicigovernment department 
headed by Wimbledon champion 
: Jean Borotra, a torch-bearer for ama- 
teur Ideals, drew up plamj to make 
all sport non-professional, including 
football, cycling and tennis, within 
three years. Rugby League, how- 


ever. which was deemed to be 
merely & professional version of 
Rugby Union, was banned immedi- 
ately. its funds confiscated and its 
players made to play the 15-a-aide 
game. It was not until after the liber 
ation that Rugby league could be 
played again In France. — Mike 
Rylance, Wakefield, West Yorkshire 


H AS anybody ever tried to 
decimalise time? If so, 
what were die results? 

T HE REEF upon which the 
decimalisation of time Is doomed 
to founder Is the Earth's unyielding 
365Krday year. The French, after 
their revolution, created a calendar 
using 10-day weeks but retained the 
division of the year Into 12 months, 
each of a noticeably non-decimal 
three weeks. Tb make up the fall 
year, they still needed the (unnum- 
bered) Festivals of Genius Labour, 
Actions, Rewards and Opinion and, 
every four years, the Festival of the 
Revolution. Widespread popular re- 
sistance to the calendar, hkrdly more 
“rational" than the one It replaced, 
led Napoleon to abolish It In 1806, re- 
verting to the Gregorian calendar. 

For times within the day, things 
are theoretically easier. One mllll- 
day is 86.4 seconds, or nearly a 
minute and a half; a centiday is just 
over a quarter of an hour and a deci- 
day a little under two-and-a-half 
hours . — Steve Cook, Nottingham 


r HY “spitting Image"? 


/ N BRAZIL there is a correspond- 
I mg expression, cagado e cuspido, 
and cuspir means “to spit". — 
I Seueritto Toscano Meb; Sdo Paulo 


Many visitors here are Macedonian- 
born Australians or North Ameri- 
cans boosting their homeland's 
economy with a holiday in the old 
country. 

Non-Macedonian visitors were al- 
ways a minority, but now my un- 
grammatical Macedonian marks me 
out as an object of fascination to be 
regaled with friendly questions 
about what brings me here. 

Does the threat of war keep for- 
eigners away? A more peaceful 
country would be hard to imagine. 
The telephone centre is no longer 
full of conscripts phoning home, as 
in Yugoslavia days, or patrolling the 
shopping centres with machine- 
guns. The army is present but no 
more in evidence than in any other 
western country. The United Na- 
tions keeps a similarly low profile, 
and so enjoys the support of nearly 
everyone I’ve talked to. 

As for Macedonia harbouring ag- 
gressive intentions towards its 
neighbours, the only nationalism I 
see Is a fierce love of the land, the 
language and the music: even pop 
music here uses the traditional 
seven-beat rhythm. Other traditions 
continue, such as the kono when 
townspeople promenade in the 
streets of a summer evening, to see 
and be seen. 

Despite so many outward signs of 
confidence, however, my Macedon- 
ian friends feel uneasy about the fu- 
ture of their young country, given the 
unpredictability of Balkan politics. 


IN MY childhood in County 
/ Durham the expression used to 
my family was ”9plitten image". The 
derivation was from splitting some- 
thing symmetrically in half so that 
the two parts would be similar in all 
respects but be mirror images of 
one another. — G M Berriman, 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire 

/ MAGE itself doesn't spit'-— it is 
spit, normally by the man who fa- 
thers the child who so resembles 
him. The correct term is therefore 
“apltten image”, where “spltten" is 
tile old past participle — I have spit- 
ten. Nowadays 1 have spit Is more 
common and the term "the spit 
Image" is also heard. — Stanley 
Mason, Effretikon, Switzerland 


Any answers? 

I SMAN the only animal that 
/ experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 
What evolutionary advantage 
does this provide — or why else 
does it occur? — Andrew Myer, 
Newtown, NSW, Australia 

I N ASTRONOMY, Hubble’s 
/ Law states that the further 
away a galaxy Is, the faster It is 
moving from us. What is toe 
source of the accelerating force 
that speeds it up? — Steve Milton, 
St Leonards on Sea, East Sussex 


Answers should be e-malled tb 
weekly@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
O171/44171-242-098B. or posted 
tb the Guardian V%ekly; 75 Farrlng- ' 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 
Note8& Queries Volume 6 (9 now " 
available, published by Fourth . 
Estate, price £6.99 



Way out of a dead end . . , Timothy Maltln aims to turn grave- 
tending into a thriving business photograph- e Hamilton west 

Pilgrim’s progress 


John Ezsrd 

-TIMOTHY MALTIN strode 
I into toe cemetery carrying 
/ nine tools, including a 
spade, and said: “Let’s see, third 
grave on toe right, third row from 
the end —bingo!” and set to work 
on the headstone like a dervish. 

In another era he would have 
been mistaken for a grave rob- 
ber. Instead, he Is in his third 
month of offering a new service 
whose time, he thinks, has come 
in a Britain where Christian 
parishes are fading but family re- 
membrance remains. 

Mr Mai tin, aged 22, is the first 
full-time national grave-tender. 
He charges £65 for two visits a 
year, doing what relatives or the 
sexton used to do on a Sunday 
—weed, trim, clean — and for 
£10-£25 extra, fay flowers. 

Last week he was at St Paul's 
churchyard, Mill Hill, north 
London. Next week it could be 
the Hebrides, where a woman in 
Switzerland wants him to tidy a 
loved one’s plot. 

Mr Maltln wants to make this 
his career and so far he is well 
on course. He has almost paid 
off a £3,000 NafWest bank loan 
to start his firm. 

He already has 60 clients 
and he Is discussing contracts 
to refurbish two graveyards in 


Bristol and Wiltshire. This is 
the only way to get Britain's 
cemeteries sorted out," said the 
former unemployed Newcastle 
university graduate. 

He got the idea when he was 
tending hi9 grandmother's grave 
and nodeed how neglected 
nearby plots were. Churches and 
cemeteries estimate that a grave 
ceases to be cared for between 
five and seven years after burial 
Mr Maltln finds it is now closer 
to three years. 

The market he is tapping is 
among elderly relatives and 
those who have moved too far 
away to get to a cemetery. Moat 
churches can no longer afford 
staff to do the job. 

He haa been asked to look 
after children's graves In 
Skegness and Shropshire and a 
sarcophagus with eight bodies in 
Ightham, Kent. 

Al Mill Hill, his assignment 
was toe grave of parents buried 
20 years ago, whose children 
have retired to Hampshire. 

He waahed bird dirt, algae and 
traffic carbon from the head- 
stone. Two letters In the inscribed 
words “beloved husband” were 
getting faint He wrote that down 
to send to toe children with n 
photograph of his handiwork. 
"Everyone likes to have a grave 
looked after,” he said. 


A Country Diary 


Mark Cocker 

U GANDA: It was the smell we 
noticed first — a rich nauseous 
odour ballooning outwards to enve- 
lope us as we moved through the 
trees of the Maramagambo forest. 
Then there wa9 the sound: a con- 
tinuous high-pitched chattering that 
rose in volume and Intensity. As we 
approached, it was a sound that sub- 
divided into thousands, even mil- 
lions, of smaller sounds and became 
not so much a noise as an audible at- 
mosphere that confused and sup 
rounded us. 

We had been told - it"Was _ a bat 
cave and 1 Was expecting a few hun- 
dred black wing-wrapped forms dor- 
mant and nearly invisible in a cave’s 
chilly darkness. But it was not like 
that. Immediately on arrival ait tile 
edge of the deep round hole, I could 
see their dark forms moving 
constantly to arid fro against the 
greater gloorii.aLthe.caves. As ray 
vision increased I realised that that' 
deeper darkness was not merely the 
indistinguishable background of the 
cave Itself; It w^s actually bats — 


bats In thousands and probably tens 
of thousands, bats massed In one 
continuous seething wall, bats In 
layer upon layer, bats that choked 
even the fissures that gaped frow 
the cave Walls and floor and ran 
deeper Into the earth. 

Once our eyes had adjusted we 
could make out a few of the other de- 
tails. I noticed, for instance, on the 
cave floor that their dung had col- 
lected over the centuries (and proba- 
bly over millennia) in thick layers, 
and ran In a black, unmoving tide 
towards the cave entrance. At one 
eerje moment we saw a solitary palnv 
-nut vulture rise silent and alarmed 
from the throat of the cavern -r.fl 
macabre Incident rendered anom- 
alous by the fact that It is one 6f tn®. 
world’s few vegetarian birds of pr<& 
At another moment I noticed a 
intense 6haft of 'sunlight flluiriln*® 
one bat as its long pointed red tongue 
licked at its diaphanous ^rlrig.^w® 
left. I had only bne regret: that w®. 

1 diould riot see' them leave tn» 
evening. So I Imagined their eme£, 
; gence, a, dense black velvet s^okc 
. rising triumphantly into the night . 
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HK upsets China’s 
dreams of empire 


Francis Deron In Beijing 


S YMBOLIC though Its imme- 
diate impact may be, the 
elections in Hong Kong will 
have a profound effect on the fu- 
ture of the Chinese world. For the 
first time, a Chinese community 
has expressed through the ballot 
box its distrust of the political sys- 
tem holding sway in Beijing, under 
whose authority it is soon going to 
find itself. 

It has done this by electing people 
Cliina refuses to accept as valid 
spokespersons to represent the 
Hong Kong population once the 
colony reverts to Chinese control. 
The advocates of a compromise with 
Beijing failed to persuade their con- 
stituents to back their candidates. 

This is, therefore, a flat rejection 
of Beijing's monoixriistic logic to 
which London has bowed: the peo- 
ple of Hong Hong, who have not 
been particularly politicised until 
recently, are worried about their 
future and have not been taken in by 
communist China’s blandishments. 

As the children of a generation 
that fled communism, they fear the 
anarchic conditions on the main- 
land, now that ideology has lost all 
its values of fair play. l‘o them, Bei- 
jing's promises ring hollow. 

The lesson is valid not only for 
Hong Kong. Coming on top of the 
Tibetan and Taiwanese crises, the 
elections suggest that the will of Bei- 
jing should no longer be considered 
the final arbiter of the fate of the 
communities that make up tiiBt the 
Chinese world; in particular, com- 
munities living on the periphery, 
which want to have their own say. 

Beijing clearly senses this and is 
attempting to reassert its imperial vi- 
sion as vigorously as possible. It now 
sees three men as symbolising the 
attempts to divide the empire: the 
Dalai lama, Taiwan's president Lee 
Teng-hui, and Martin Lee, leader of 
Hon 8 Kong’s Democratic Parly. An 
additional cause for alarm in Beijing 
« that all three are beginning to find 
favour with Washington. 

P 16 nationalist issue inspiring the 
Chinese leaders has been expressed 
recently on two well-publicised 
cjccasiona: the 30th anniversary of 
the establishment of an administra- 
tion in Tibet owing allegiance to 
Beijing; and the 50th anniversary of 


Japan's surrender. When it cele- 
brated the end of the war, (he Chi- 
nese government did not so much 
mark the victory over fascism as 
celebrate the first defeat of an invad- 
ing army since the 19th century 
Opium Wars, which ushered in a pe- 
riod of frequent humiliations for a 
country that believed it was the 
world’s only authentic state. 

In the view of its leaders, China 
has still not emerged from a phase 
of history that opened in the 19th 
century with the encroachment on 
the Qing dynasty. Beijing also 
capitalised on the anniversary cere- 
monies to release information that it 
has always refused to disclose: the 
estimated cost of the Japnnese 
occupation. 

Apart from human losses, put at a 
minimum of 35 million Chinese 
dead and wounded, the material de- 
struction, according to President 
Jiang Zemin, cost $100 billion in 
'’direct" losses and $500 billion in 
"indirect" losses. 

By producing this bill for the war, 
Beijing is expressing its displeasure 
at Tokyo's decision to suspend a 
part (albeit a tiny part) of its eco- 
nomic aid to China in protest 
against the nuclear tests it enrried 
out earlier this year. 

The Chinese government is also 
trying to show Us people that it 
holds the Japanese responsible for 
the invasion aud is standing up to 
Tokyo, which is now beginning to 
adopt a high international profile. 
The Chinese cannot openly oppose 
any future move to seat Japan in the 
United Nations Security Council. 
But they can try to wring even 
more economic concessions from 
Tokyo. 

Nor has the Chinese Communist 
Parly forgotten that it came into 
existence as the result of an agita- 
tion initially directed at Japan, 
which grew Into a movement 
against all foreign powers that had 
appropriated advantages In China. 
This is fertile ground for a resur- 
gence of a similar phenomenon, 

China’s Internal malaise fa feed- 
ing opponents who are forced to re- 
sort to external pretexts in order to 
threaten the regime’s authority. One 
sign of this is the presence of an em- 
bryonic Chinese lobby that refuses 
to go away and fa determined to 
claim material reparations from 



A Hong Kong woman drinks herbal tea beneath a poster of Christine 
Loh, a popular candidate in toe elections photograph-, vincemt \u 


Japan, a subject once regarded as 
taboo. 

For China, the present period of 
reconquering its old empire should 
end with the return of Taiwan. The 
only part of the Manchu empire to 
which Bejjing cannot for the mo- 
ment stake too overt a claim, how- 
ever strong the temptation to do so, 
is Mongolia — which Mao ceded to 
Stalin when the regime was 
founded. 

But thfa in no way prevents it 
from harbouring highly visible an* 
bitions to regain, at any rate eco- 
nomic, control of this vast country 
sparsely populated by Genghis 
Khan’s descendants. 

The Chinese government, con- 
sequently, see Uie troubles that 
break out in Tibet from time to 
time as attempts by outsiders to 
destabilise it. That line was re- 
peated over and over again during 
the celebrations marking the an- 
niversary of taking over total con- 
trol of Tibetan institutions In 1965, 
15 years after the military annexa- 
tion and six years after crushing 
the Lhasa uprising. 


There is a price tag on this imper- 
ial logic. Beijing claims it has spent 
30 billion yuan ($3.6 billion) in 
investments and subsides in Tibet 
over a period of 30 years. Two- 
thirds of the money was spent be- 
tween 1985 and 1995, when Chinese 
leaders saw that it was essential to 
Increase aid to Tibet or risk seeing 
its authority threatened. 

The average annual income of 
Tibet’s rural population (who are as- 
sumed to be non-Chinese) is still 
only 817 yuan ($87). one-fifth the 
national average. 

Even if they are to be accepted 
with caution, the figures give an idea 
of the efforts China Is going to have 
to make If it wants to keep the 
promise it made the Tibetans in 1993 
to double toe local GNP by 2000. 

And the election results that 
Hong Kong haa returned, after all 
the diplomatic efforts Beijing made 
to create a good Impression in the 
colony, are unlikely to ease Ihe Pax 
Sinica in Tibet or lead to the refer- 
endum for which the Dalai Lama 
has been campaigning. 

(September 21) 


Hero’s widow embarrasses the warmongers 


ft lcole Pope In Istanbul 




A MONTH ago, Tomrta Ozden 
'l 38 un known, Today, specula- 
te about her private life is making 
we front page* 0 f the big dailies. 
,™ e r ” er husband, a gendarmerie 
lonel, was killed on August 14 In a 

F&S.”* (Kurdish Workers' 
fighters. Tornris refused to 
^ the traditional part of toe coura- 
officer's widow. 

^ did hi s duty,” she, 

nrnw . did not believe the 
a °uth-east would be 
Sr h*,* 1 * or being killed. I 
victim*®? h 1 ™ as a martyr. He Is a : 
dirty politics.’' . 

^tude has shpeked many. 
JO™: especially in . the armed 


forces. But the officer's widow did 
not stop there. On September 2 she 
appeared in public holding hands 
with the sister of a PKK activist who 
had also been killed. Together they 
made an appeal to stop the killing. 

Contacted by the social democra- 
tic Republican Party of the People, , 
she agreed to be a candidate for its 
executive committee in order to 
popularise her message of concilia- 
tion. At toe September 10 party con- 
gress,, Tomris was not only elected 
to the executive committee, but 
also,, in spite of having tittle or no 
political experience, received toe 
largest number of votes. • . 

Such a success, reflecting how. 
many T\irks have , changed . toefr 
minds about the, fighting in south- 


east Anatolia, which has been going 
on for more than 11 years, has an- 
gered those sections of the public 
that oppose any compromise. 

Emin Cblasan, a conservative 
columnist of the drily Htirriyet, 
made a ferocious attack on . the 
widow in an attempt to discredit her. 
Her neighbours, he alleged, de- 
scribed her as schizophrenic, and 
her husband’s fellow officers criti- 
cised her behaviour and taste , in 
clothes (she is young-lopjdng, her 
blond hair fa cut .short; end she 
wears jeans and large earrings) . 

1 Opponents say the Ozdens were 
. on toe point of divorcing. She bus- 
peded her husband of having Aids 
and syphilis. In short, Cblasan told 
: his readers that the colonel, saddled 


with a bad wife, practically commit- 
ted suicide by throwing himself in . 
front of the PKK’s guns. 

Forced to justify herself publicly, 
Tomrta confirmed her marriage had 
been through a rough patch, and 
that she asked for a divorce when 
she discovered that 'the man ,to. 
whom she had been married Ioj- 22 
years, toe father of her two daugh- 
ters, was ..consorting yrito “loose’* 
women. But she claimed, and hejre 
■ s]he wa?. backed by her daughters, 
that . they had. become reconciled. , 
"His fellow, officers- have killed him 
for 4 a secpiid time," shededared- . i 

Though forped to. resign, from, tjie , 
committee^ she , Is, not alone In oj*- 
posing the killing, <"The number j of 
people who think Hkefrecjs Incrpe* 
mg," noted Ertugrul Ozkbki': 'an- 
other Hilrriyet commentator, • 

(September 19) 


Paris pulls 
up its EU 
drawbridge 

EDITORIAL 


C HANCELLOR Helmut Kohl 
likes to explain his pro- 
found attachment to European 
development by recalling how as 
a young boy right after the last 
war he got a kick from yanking 
out the posts marking the border 
between his native Palatinate 
and France. Quite a symbol. 

On an Inspection visit this 
week to the border with Bel- 
gium, President Jacques Chirac 
symbolically replaced the barri- 
ers that were to have been lifted 
under the Schengen agreement 
signed in 1985, under which 
seven European Union coun- 
tries undertook to do away with 
their internal border controls by 
January 1, L996. 

France has been backing away 
from the treaty in several stages. 
First, former prime minister 
Edouard Bahadur's interior 
minister, Charles Pasqun, an- 
nounced that the agreement 
could not be applied immedi- 
ately for technical reasons. 

As soon as Chirac was elected 
to the presidency, he wanted 
France’s partners to test again 
the effectiveness of their border 
controls. Later he used die ter- 
rorist attacks in France as a rea- 
son for seeking an extension of 
the transition period. This week 
he announced that France was 
not In a position to ensure the 
free movement of persons in the 
Schengen area beginning in 
1996. Although he did soy all 
the other clauses of die agree- 
ment would be honoured, the 
decision la clearly a blow struck 
at Europe. 

France’s official reasons can- 
not be dismissed out of hand. In 
view of current insecurity, the 
authorities are understandably 
anxious to have all the means 
available to prevent potential 
terrorists from sneaking into the 
country, and perpetrators of at- 
tacks from dipping out. But 
Chirac lumps together alleged 
terrorists. Illegal immigrants 
and drug and arms traffickers 
in a way likely to bewilder peo- 
ple who need to be officially re- 
assured. 

France’s European partners 
are not entirety free of blame. 
Some, like Italy, have not been 
admitted, into the Schengen 
group because they are unable 
to . guarantee strict control of 
their borders, With the others, 
co-Qperntion Is based on trust. 

Isn’t it unfair to consider 
' thom , Incapable of. monitoring 
the, European .Union's . external 
borders? Isn’t it paradoxical to 
. want to . share a cpmmon cur-' 
! rency, defenpe and freen nuclear 
: deterrent* then, withdraw when 
; internal security is Involved? - 
, , The free movement of people 
' provided under Schengen was a 
' practical I way of sharing. . font 
European dtizenphlp w&s begin-: 
ning to acquire a meaning and 
th?. EfJ, was not just pne big piar- 
j ket Chirac's Initiative Is. an, tin-, 
j fot^unate back^yard step- 
•• :■ y ! ,, ; j (Sepfenibpr. 21)..; 
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Russian mafia finds 
its promised land 


Two grisly murders 
have heightened Israeli 
concern over the criminal 
activities of some of Its 
Immigrants, writes 
Patrice Claude 

W HEN Israeli police visited 
a luxury flat in an upper- 
class district of Tel Aviv 
on May 16, they found two headless 
bodies — those of Sofia Moshayav, 
aged 67, and her grandson Siblei, 
aged 20. 

Since the victims were of Russian 
origin, It immediately struck detec- 
tive chief inspector Ass&f Hefetz 
that the macabre double murder — • 
which has no parallel in Israeli crim- 
inal records — might be connected 
with the thriving activities of an un- 
welcome newcomer to Israel: the 
Russian mafia. 

The victims, who had emigrated 
from Russia two years earlier, fell 
prey to what the Sicilians call "trans- 
versal revenge" . Sofia and Siblei's 
only crime was that they were foe 
mother and son of a Russian busi- 
nessman, Dimitri Moshayav, who is 
thought to be a leading launderer of 
dirty money on behalf of foe organi- 
zatsya, or Russian mafia. David 
Cohen, the investigator in charge of 
foe case, said that decapitation was a 
fairly widespread practice in certain 
circles of organised crime in Russia. 

Some 170,000 Soviet citizens 
managed to emigrate to Israel in the 
seventies. Since 1989 they have 
been joined by almost 600.000 oth- 
ers. Russians — a generic term 
used to describe Jewish immigrants 
from any of the former Soviet re- 
publics — now account for 12 per 
cent of foe population. 

They have their own districts, the- 
atres. ballet companies and orches- 
tras. They patronise their own 
non-kosher supermarkets (about 
500), which sell the "nostalgic" prod- 
ucts of old Russia. They run five 
daily newspapers and 24 magazines. 

TTiey have their own Import- 
export films, manufacturing compa- 
nies (about 350) aud prostitutes (at 
least 3,000. according to police 
sources). And the wealthier among 
them even have their own private 
schools. So It is only normal they 
should also have their own criminal 
class. Several hundred Russians, 
from petty thieves to big-time gang- 
sters, are already doing time in 
Israeli prisons. 

On June 7, a 31-year-old Russian, 
Oleg Yaacobov, was arrested on sus- 
picion of having committed the 
Moshayav double murder. The po- 
lice mugahot shows a man with 
balding hair, dark thick eyebrows 
and thin lips — almost a caricature 
of a R-movie hired killer. 

After 10 days of questioning, 
Yaacobov confessed to foe killings. 
He had wrapped up the body of the 
. grandmother in a blanket, and that of 
her grandson in a carpet He swore 
he had thrown away the two heads 
with foe garbage, after severing 
them with a carving knife. But they 
were never found by police, who sus- 
pect that Yaacobov may have had 
theiti "posted" to Russia to prove he 
had carried out his contract 
While investigations into foe 
Moshdyav case continue, the Israeli 
press has been sounding the alarm. 
Sarcastically paraphrasing the offi- 


cial speak that denounces Islamist 
terrorism as a “strategic danger to 
the state”, it has referred to the 
Russian mafia as “a strategic danger 
to society". 

The prestigious English-language 
magazine, Jerusalem Report de- 
plores the fact that Israel has become 
a perfect transit point for drug traf- 
ficking by the organizatsya and an 
ideal place to plan criminal activities. 

The Israeli police's first round-up 
of Russian mafiosi came in 1972. A 
machine-gun-toting "family” — in 
the Sicilian sense of the word — had 
tried to seize control of a prostitu- 
tion ring in Tel Aviv. The press 
talked of “gang warfare”. Quite of 
lot of people died, but the mafia 
failed. 

“Our good old home-grown gang- 
sters managed to hang on to their 
pitch,” remembers a policeman. 
They control the prostitution busi- 
ness, while subcontracting the sup- 
ply of raw material to the Russians.” 

In October 1993 police arrested 
Yaakov Korakin, who was described 
bb the biggest drug trafficker ever 
caught in Israel and said to have 
connections with Colombian cartels 
working with Russians. 

In the course of the same inquiry, 
1,150kg of pure cocaine were seized 
in St Petersburg, and Moscow po- 
lice broke up a white slave-trade net- 
work. Several hundred women 
between 17 and 25 had flooded in 
from Bielarus, Ukraine and Russia's 
further reaches in answer to adver- 
tisements which promised them big 
gains in Tel Aviv massage parlours. 

The phenomenon steadily gath- 
ered momentum. On June 28, after a 
nine-day trip to Moscow, Kiev and 
Budapest aimed at strengthening 
ties with the Russian, Ukrainian and 
Hungarian police departments, de- 
tective chief inspector Hefetz and 
his colleagues painted a grim picture 
at a press conference in the recep- 
tion lounge of Ben Gurion Airport. 
Commandant Yossi Levy said strong 
and swift action needed to be taken, 
as routine police activities could no 
longer cope. There had to be con- 
certed action by the security, immi- 
gration and tax authorities. 

During the summer, the police 
prepared for battle. In August a 
special unit to fight international 
crime was set up, and 46-year-old Dr 
Baruch Ben Neria, a former Israeli 
ambassador to Georgia and Armenia, 
and an expert on Russian history, 
was assigned to Tel Aviv’s central 
police intelligence unit Ever since, 
it has been an offence to publish his 
picture. 

According to Hefetz, $4 billion of 
foe §30 billion ferried out of the 
former Soviet Union by the organi- 
zatsya and its rivals in the past few 
years is thought to have been in- 
vested in Israel. The lack of any 
restrictions on the international 
movement of fends to or from Israel 
makes the country an Ideal base for 
money laundering. 

On top of that, there is no legisla- 
tion in Israel against laundering as 
such. And the socalled “right of 
return” — the fundamental law of 
Zionism that allows all foreigners to 
settle as long as they can prove they 
have at least one Jewish grandpar- 
ent — enables immigrants to bring 
in as much capital as they want 

Unless the individual haif a police 
record or is ettremdy suspect, no' 
question^ are asked about foe ori- 
1 gin of imported funds, and ho police 



investigations are allowed. The po- 
lice would like to see that legislation 
changed and, if possible, the right of 
return reviewed. 

It is common knowledge that with 
foe post-Soviet administration in 
chaos it is about as easy for a Russian 
to obtain false papers indicating the 
existence of a Jewish grandparent as 
it is to buy a litre of vodka. 

'Two years ago foe price tab was 
$1,000,'' says a police spokesman. 
“Nowadays it has doubled, but it’s 
still affordable." As a result, almost 
a third of the latest wave of Russian 
immigrants are thought to have no 
Jewish blood in their veins. 

Russian gangsters are now appar- 
ently active in hitherto "dean" sec- 
tors of foe Israeli economy, such as 
banking and industry, as well as in 
their usual areas. When will they 
start muscling into politics? Accord- 


‘All the mafia wants 
to do Is take the sun, 
savour success and. 
plan new ventures’ 


ing to Emmanuel Zismann, president 
of the parliamentary committee on 
foe integration of new immigrants, 
that is a real danger. 

"During the Labour Party pri- 
maries of 1992, little-known regional 
candidates, particularly in Jerusal- 
em, spent massive sums on their 
campaigns,” he says. 'The source of 
their fending was fishy, to say the 
least. I believe we're seeing the first 
examples of infiltration.” 

The Russian mafia has plenty of 
cash to throw around. The most ob- 
vious evidence of this h the string of 
luxury villas that have mushroomed 
along Israel's Mediterranean coast 1 
in the past two years. 

Russian mafiosi holding Israeli 
passports have been spotted In 
France, the United States and some 
northern European countries; but 
only rarely are they arrested. Peo- 
ple on the run, some of whom have 
committed serious crimes outside 
Israel, can be seen tivltig It up in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. Sometimes 
they are arrested by police, some- 
times not' For reasons to do with 
politics and terrorism,' Interpol's 
, links with Israel 8 security services 
are not as close as they should be. •" 

Last November, at a joint press 


\ 

$ 



conference with his opposite num- 
ber in Ukraine, foe police minister, 
Moshe Shahal, caused a sensation 
when he said that gangs from foe 
Ukraine and some Israeli criminal 
organisations had held a “crime 
seminar" in Tel Aviv. 

A similar unconventional seminar 
was held in Eilat on February 11. 
That day. Grigori Luchansky, an ex- 
tremely rich businessman who emi- 
grated to Israel barely two years 
ago, held a big bash on the Red Sea 
coast to celebrate his 50th birthday. 

He did it in style. His 200 guests, 
flown In by chartered planes from all 
over foe world, but mainly from the 
United States and the former Soviet 
Union, were put up at his expense in 
luxury hotels and yachts moored 
nearby. There was a fireworks dis- 
play and unlimited champagne. 

Even though he is managing di- 
rector of Nordex, a multinational 
group which once made tanks bui 
has now moved into harbour mod- 
ernisation and the conversion of 
military industries into civilian com- 
panies (with an annual turnover of 
$2.4 billion), Luchansky is persona 
non grata in a number of countries, 
including Britain and Canada. His 
business activities, which are based 
in Austria, are closely watched. And 
the US has refused to grant him an 
entry visa. ' 

All that fe' rather a heavy cross to 
bear, even for a whizz-kid smart 
enough to have landed foe job of 
vice-chancellor of Riga university by 
foe time he was 28. He got into hot 
water a little later in foe Soviet 
Union for embezzlement — though 
a friend claims he was “framed by 
the KGB". In other words, Luchan- 
sky is a big fish. But Israeli police 
prefer to leave him alone. 

They have nothing, either, against 
Yaakov Yuzbashov, a burly crew-cut 
man in his forties, who has been 
identified by Russian police as one of 
the “godfathers of the organizatsya”. 

Yuzbashov had occupied foe 
royal suite bf a luxury hotel in Tel 
Aviv for more than a year and a half. 
Now something of a local VIP, he 
was asked on television if he be- 
ionged'to foe mafia. He latighed off 
foe question but did not deny it 
! He did say, though,' that in his view 

' members of foe organizatsya had ab- 
solutely no intention of trampling on 
Israeli preserves — all they wanted 
to do was take the sun, savour their 
success and plan new ventures. 

(September 15) 


10 out of 10 
for exam’s ‘ 
Freudian slip 

Beatrice Qurrey on 

the boob that proved a 
boon to France's 
education minister 

T HERE were red faces at the ed- 
ucation ministry when it was 
discovered that officials had blun- 
dered when devising one of the 
questions for foe September session 
of foe end-of-school baccalaurial 
exam: foe 700 candidates taking one 
of foe social and economic papers 
were asked to discuss a text attrib- 
uted to Sigmund Freud, but in fact 
written by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

The question originally ret had 
indeed included a quotation from 
Freud. But at the last moment the 
chief examiner and the regional 
education inspector decided the 
question was too hard and replaced 
it with one that contained a text by 
Rousseau. Unfortunately the name 
of foe author was left out. 

It was only when members of the 
RenneB examinations board (which 
was in charge of nationwide exam 
questions this year) visited the 
printers that they spotted the omis- 
sion. In an attempt to find out the 
author’s name, they must somehow 
have got hold of the wrong person, 
because they were told over the 
phone that the text was definitely by 
Sigmund Freud. . 

It is surprising that no candidate 
or invigilator spotted foe mistake, 
since the extract has a very 
Rousseauesque flavour. It comes ] 
from the fourth book of Emile, and | 
runs as follows: “What makes man j 
essentially good is to have few ; 
needs and to compare himself little 
with olliers: what makes him essen- 
tially wicked is to have many needs I 
and to care greatly what other peo . 
pie think. Working on that assump- 
tion, it is easy to see how all the 
passions of children and men can be 
steered towards good or evil." 

Ibis is not the first lime such a 
howler has occurred. In a French 
paper in the Ile-de-France region, 
the word "mystery" was inexplica- 
bly replncetl by the word "system". 

Clearly something will have to be 
done to prevent further such blun- 
ders and improve the workings/ 1 ' 
the exam-setting system, where the 
chain of responsibility Includes a 
university lecturer, who chairs the 
committee that chooseB the ques- 
tions, a team of teachers who ve* 
them, representatives of u* 
schools inspectorate and a chia 
education officer who 9 igns the 
final corrected proof. In the e*®* 0 ' 
time, since the exam In question 
cannot be declared null and void. 
markers will be asked to take the 
mistake into account , 

This further inddent gave the ee 
ucation minister, Francois Bayrou." 
golden opportunity to speak 
. mind at a meeting of the 
schools inspectorate on SepW n |£ 
12. A thorough overhaul of 
exam-setting system, which 1 h« 
been demanding for months, is no* 
bound to take place. 1 ' ' f 

It Mil probably constitute one 

foe main measures dmed it inV^ 

Ing the 1996 baccalauriat. ‘ 

The' Freud/RousBeau 11 JJr 
could not have come at a betlerwr 
for Bayrou, who has long been 
ing to clear away foe cobwebs * 7 * 
education ministry. .. 

(September 18) 
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Trapped on a bloody treadmill 


Algeria Is following the 
murderous example 
set by Its many Invaders 
throughout history, writes 

Catherine Simon 

T HE conquest was making 
progress. “IVe ended the 
campaign as I began it — 
with a brilliant coup,” boasted Gen- 
eral AchlDe de Saint-Amaud on Juh- 
17, 1851. “We killed 200 Kabyles. The 
camp is fall of weapons and ears.” 

“ ^ck wood mingling 
with the Arabs who are fleeing 
There’s killing and throat-slashing’ 
the cnes of terrified people and the 

d r w , ai T mixed wM *e bellowing 
of cattle, wrote one officer. 

“We keep a few women as host- 
ages, exchange others for hones 
and auction the rest off as beasts of 
burden," noted ano the r. 

„ Wholesale assassinations by 
smoking out" victims, burning 
down, villages and destroying crops 
- the “natives" that the colonial 
army had sworn to subjugate were 
spared nothing. 

One hundred and fifty years later 
mere Is a tragic and bloody echo of 
these horrors. Coincidentally, it was I 
just when the Alger- 
ian military and the 
Islamic fundamen- 
talists were plunging 
the country into war 
that Francois Mas- 
pero published his ^ 

book, L'Honneur de ” & 

jjjjjflfcArnaud, from >gCp8l! 

fations are drawn. 

Arabs Romans and' / 

Phoenicians have all \flHR 

left their imprint on 
Algeria, the country 
mat the writer Haleb 

Today Algeria seems to be inflict- 
mg on 'tself what successive in- 
ders taught it. “Algeria’s history is 
jfj ongoing purge." notes 
novehst Mo hamed Kaciini. “During 

* w b > ra 1 tion - tl,e mujahedin 

•nSf Natl0n al Liberation Front 

AlL ■ 8aVe no qiinr,cr - n ot even to 
Renans: anyone caught smoking 

k S JTu CU ' 0ff ’ found 

dnnking alcohol had life lips sliced 

n!L And now security forces — 
Pobce, army and their death squads 

FrenrffJS? SSme meth6ds the 
&S 18 used . against, foe jW- 

bean Algeria haa only 

gg j yperfid aHy Islamaed". as 
? nd the vast mqjor- 
tta popuUuon - 0 £ which 70 
.a under 25 years old — has 
of boUl Arabic 

«oiSe I 

™ e of an uprising than a fascist 

®anacon8idered ‘deviant’ and the! 
'fittterf ^ d , 0wa orphans 

i oSlsXS 0t0fPeOP,eUvta,t 

sSftSSr 52 ---® 

terfSgffsss 

were too ' women; 

SeTEwS wber *K the! 

-w-sfiaar *■ Weat: 

1 *hy has this happened in 


M not in Morocco or 
Tunisia? Why has the barbarity 
taken on a serial character? Eco- 
nomic conditions and social politi- 
cal difficulties provide only a partial 
explanation for this descent into helL 

and editorial director of the periodi- 
cal, Intersjgnes, says colonialism 
claimed to be leading these people to 
wards European civilisation where 
they would regain the Latin charao I 
tenstlcs that foe Islamic conqueror 
had wiped out. Then came a desire 
tor an even more radical purification 
that involved cleansing Algeria “by 
rending it back on a magic carpet to 
the East and its pristine Islam” — a 
cleansing’’ made easy by the “ab- 
rence of state structures similar to 
those in T\inisia and Morocco". ' 

From the single party (the' FLN) 
to the party of the One and Only 
(God) is but one step, though it took 
dU /ears. It was under the FLN that 
a set identity imposing faultless 
homogeneity" was forged, says psy- 
choanalyst Alice Cherki. The it 
amic party .. . has in its own way 
taken over from foe single party. 
Civil society has no voice, crushed 
between the two systems." 

Many researchers, such as the 
historian Benjamin Stora, mention I 


the "breakdown in filiation”. "Unlike 
m Tunisia and Morocco," he says 
all of Algeria’s ‘founding fathers 1 

be ? 1 J k S! ed ' ,iteraJ| y ; Messali 
Hadj and Ferhnt Abbas during the 
wai- and more recently Mohained 
Bpudial. 

"Tlie weakening of parental — to 
?ay nothing of state — authority 
sends a substantial number of 
young men in search of fathers else- 
where." In Iran, for example, or 
.Afghanistan, 

^^doxicaUy, In a society where ^ 
-.foe father has the dominant role, it 
is teenagers who strike fear in peo- 
pie and command respect,” says 
Luis Martinez, a. young researcher 
who has co-authored L'Alg6rie Dans 
La Guerre (Algeria At War). 


D EALERS in goods smug- 
gled .into the country have : 
been deprived of their liveli- 
hood as visas become hard to ob- 
tain, he says, and m-e now forced to 
- torn to “protection” for survival "If 
you don't declare yourself to ,be a 
member of one side or the. other — 

P police informer or an faiamipt : 

you become a prime target,” sots 
, Martinez. . , , 

..These affiliations r- frequently 
feigned — provide foe young mer-, 
ccnary with h miqimum income andr 

flftTTlP kind nf im ' 


nun Know 

they risk retaliation from the 'god-: 

to whom he claims to owe, 
fljegiance," : . t ' / , 

. Procedures for accepting candl- 
datea into the guerrilla movement 


have become ruthless. The Armed 
Islamic Groups fear being double- 
crossed, says Martinez. To be ac- 
cepted into foe movement, a young 
man now has to prove himself — for 
example by slashing a policeman's 
torn of people in his own 
neighbourhood. This is a very effec- 

Knu. Wa / him any possi- 

bility of turning back." 

The army is just as demanding 
when it screens recruits, because 
corapflmty ta within has often 
enabled Islamists to mount attacks 
against military barracks. 

The *J>rofessionalisation" of fight- 
era on both sides makes ordinary 
people even more vulnerable. Crimi- 
ng gangs abound. Extortion rack- 
ets, rapes and robberies have 
become a common feature of this 
neighbourhood terrorism. “In moBt 
rases," says Martinez, "nobody 
knows who's killing whom. The 
genera] impression is that of a na- 
tionwide settling of scores." 

Benslama Bays that the “for- 
eigner" who is targeted is not just 
the "non-Algerian", but often as not, 
a “very close, very familiar” mem- 
ber of a group, “a kind of inextrica- 
ble part of oneself”. Slitting the 
victims foroat Is not just sacrificing 
him, in the manner of sheep in the 
three religions 
based on foe Bible. 
More than anything 
else, he says, "It pro- 
vides the most dra- 
made demonstration 
» of the separation of 

■| the body, foe bodily 

mf extirpation of the 

EL foreigner" encoded 

sfo’itarities, it 
would be a mistake 
llipplil|pra fo see in foe present 
"-l jP§l Algerian tragedy a 
^Petition, or a sec- 
jg , 0[ foact,mthewarof 

■ was early in the 

1980s that the first armed Islamic 
groups appL^red — precisely at foe 
moment Algeria was entering a 
process of secularisation, when an 
incipient emergence of the Individ- 
ual was noticeable,” says Mohamed 
Harbi, a historian. 

..The main victims of this frenzy 
are women. Not in numbers — of 
the 40,000 (lead officially recorded 
in the past three years, slightly 
fewer than 300 were women - but 
symbolically. Here the military and 
foe Islamists get along famously. In 
1994, the army had no hesitation in 
gettit£ the. FLN parliament to adopt 
a family code regarded as one of foe 
most backward in the Muslim 
wqrim As for Islamists, we . know 
foelr obsessive hostility towards 
women,, th? central issue of their 
totalitarian qtopla; . , 

"The , violence being expressed 
against wonjen today is fundamen- 
tally different from what happened 
in the war. of independence,” ex- 
plains Harbi. ‘The ‘disorder 1 be- 
tween tpen and women on this point 
dpespt exist, fa the rest of .the 
Maghreb. Anti-feminine racism has 
always been present, but In Algeria 
it is excessive." ... . 

The.. WOrdB , hprem, hern and 1 
Hurma come from foe same Arabic 
root. The first describes an en- 
,aosed space where foe women of 
, foe household .are. kept; the second 
.signifies both the “sacred'! and all; 
the women members of foe family 
group; the third means “dignity”.— 

■ tifat of a man and his, descendants. 
Attacking a woman therefore meanB 


man at foe foundations 
of his virility and, consequently, sul- 
lying the honour of his tribe. 

The explosion of violence and its 
media management — It j s totally 
one-sided as foe press Is subject to 
[ strict government censorship — 
nave also led to breaking taboos. 
Monique Gadant, associate profes- 
sor at Paris-VITI University and co- 
director of the Msghreb-Europe 
Institute, points out “In a soefety 
where thd woman's body is never 
seen, and even a bathing suit is 
nsqufi, foe fact that television and 
me front pages of newspapers now 
display foe naked bodies of girls 
who have been raped and murdered 
is something quite new,” 

‘TTie same paradox Is found in 


{ran/ says Farhad Khosrolfoavar. an 
Iranian sodologist. “All the taboos of 
traditional Muslim society are being 
broken in the name of Islam.’' 

in weekly, La Nation, 

in March 1994, Salima Ghezall 
wrote: “We're all the more helpless 
to copfog with this violence as we 
refuse to place it exactly where it Is 
found — - to foe woman’s unassail- 
able otherness that a male society 

obstinately refuses to accept 

“The Individual, that Is if there Is 
such a, thing at all, is sacrificed for 
foe cause, no matter what, At the 
slightest sign of social disturbance 
foe sacrifice is sent to his death . . ! 
foe way is open for massacres of 
every kind." 

(September 14) 
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Moscow and Berlin dive into the deep end 



The Musician, 1921 , by (he Russian Cubist painter Ivan Pun) 


Genevl&ve Breerette 

in Berlin reports on a 
huge exhibition of art 
born of the exchanges 
| between two great cities 

T HE gigantic Moscow-Berlin/ 
Berlin-Moscow exhibition at 
the Martin-Groplus-Bau in 
Berlin comprises no fewer than 
I 2,000 items. At least two visits are 
required if one is to appreciate the 
! full ramifications of this comprehen- 
sive review of the cultural links be- 
tween the two cities during the first 
half of the 20th century. 

The show is organised in scrupu- 
lously chronological fashion on two 
levels of the Martin-Groplus-Bau . n 
neoclassical building probably more 
suitable for a stroll along the pnths 
of received art history than a con- 
frontation of works that resist the 
traditional definition of art. 

Tiie building's calm space is 
broken up by two triangular con- 
structions, one red, the other black, 
which lend drama to the exhibition's 
setting. The work of an architect 
who is neither a Berliner nor a 
Muscovite, the Californian-based 
Daniel Liebeskind, it brings to mind 
drawings by El Lissitzky and Uszld 
Moholy-Nagy, and alludes to Con- 
structivism, which occupies one of 
the main sections of the show. 

The red space contains the works 
of Constructivists and other avant- 
garde Soviet artists who, at (he beg- 
inning of the twenties, travelled to 
Berlin to spread the good word. The 
black space houses the output of anti- 
fascist Germans who sought refuge 
in Moscow in the early thirties. 

Yet this symbolic emphasis on 
red and black, which runs through 
the gallery, seems to contradict the 
spirit of the exhibition, ft sets out to 
be an objective examination of the 
phenomenon based on first-hand 
documents, facts and dates. 

The visitor can easily get lost. But 
there are also wonderful discoveries 
to be made in each department of 
culture, particularly architecture 
and the theatre which are alive with 
models and projects for a total, if not 
a totalitarian, art. 

While the principle underlying 
the exhibition is not new, ita ap- 
proach most definitely is. It is quite 
different, for example, from the major 
Paris-Berlin and P&n's-Moscow shows 


put on at the Pompidou Centre in 
Paris in the eighties: both those ex- 
hibitions. which covered periods 
ending in 1933 and 1930 respec- 
tively, focused solely on modernity 
and the avant-garde. 

Times have changed. Today it 
has become possible to dig deeper, 
thanks to a normalisation of East- 
West exchanges and the opening-up 
of the archives. Taboos have also 
been swept away: Nazi and Stalinist 
art have already been the subject of 
exhibitions in Germany and Russia. 
Where this show breaks ground is 
in displaying examples of such art 
beside the avant-garde. 

It evokes the cultural relationship 
that sprang up between Berlin and 
Moscow by describing theatrical 


shows and exhibitions put on in 
both cities. For example, a 1922 
Russian exhibition in Berlin re- 
vealed the work that had grown out 
of the Revolution, by such artists as 
Naum Gabo. Vladimir Tallin, Lis- 
sitzky and many others. Two years 
later, the Germans returned the 
compliment by organising a show in 
Moscow of works by Otto Dix, 
George Grosz, Conrad Feiixmtlller, 
Kflthe Kollwitz and others. 

On show are some fine works 
representative of Cubo-Futurism 
and Rayonism as propounded by 
Mikhail Larionov and Natalia Gon- 
charova, a superb Improvisation by 
Wassily Kandinsky and a major 
Marc Chagall. 

There are also many good paint- 


ings by Emil Nolde, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff and 
Max Pechstein. They Illustrate their 
transition from the primitivism of 
the Dresden perjod to the more 
urban Expressionism of Berlin, 
which contained elements of social 
criticism and had something in com- 
mon with Dada, whose Berlin repre- 
sentatives were more politicised 
than those active elsewhere. - 

For proof of that, one need look 
no further than Grosz and John 
Heartfield, who, like Erwin Piscator 
and Heartfield’s brother, Wieland 
Herzfelde, were among the earliest 
members of the German Commu- 
nist Party. They were also the first 
to attack the ultra-bourgeois Wei- 
mar Republic, whose capital was an 
extraordinary hive of cultural activ- 
ity at the beginning of the twenties. 

People in every creative depart- 
ment, including cabaret and the the 
ntre, enthusiastically propounded 
the merits of collectivist ideology 
and began drawing up plans for an 
ideal society. Talented architects 
like Walter Gropius were stimulated 
by Soviet artists, who arrived in 
droves in Berlin, the main centre of 
Russian art outside Russia. 

Constructivism became the domi- 
nant artistic ideology against a back- 
ground of agitprop. There was 
heated debate between Utopians 
and productivists, between those 
who believed in direct action and 
those who preferred utilitarian art 
or refused to see art in terms of so- 
cial class. 

Also evoked are the pressures of 
traditionalist and academic society, 
which Impinged on creative artists 
well before Hitler came to power. 
The section devoted to Moscow- 
based German anti-fascists and left- 
wing militants such as Bertolt 
Brecht, Piscator, Hans Richter and 
Hanna Eisler is a little slim, illus- 
trated chiefly with books. 

The German CmigrCs published, 
in German, much more than they 
created, though a contingent of ar- 
chitects. many of whom had been at 
the Bauhaus, worked in Moscow in 
the early thirties, where their exper- 
tise in city-planning and social hous- 
ing was particularly welcome. 

The arrival of German 6migr£s in 
Moscow coincided with a crack- 
down on writers and artists, the re- 
placement of associations by trade 
unions, and the proclamation of the 
doctrine of Socialist Realism, which 


An indecent living made out of dead souls 


THEATRE 

Brigitte Salino 


T HE Hebbel Theatre, one of the 
few in Berlin to have survived 
the second world war, is also one of 
the most beautiful in the city. The 
dark high walls of its auditorium 
have n mysterious aura that was 
exploited to the full by Valeri Fokin 
in his recent production, at the 
45th Berlin Theatre Festival, of A 
Hotel Room In The City Of NN, 
bnsed on Nikolai Gogol's novel, 
Dead Souls. 

Fokin, who was born In 1946, Is a 
leading Russian d L ee tor and cur- 
rently head of the Meyerhold Art 
Centre in Moscow, which was 
founded in 1991 with the purpose of 
playing n pioneering role in artistic 
experimentation. 

Fokin's production began with 
the spectators being invited to em- 
bark on a journey backstage, along 


a narrow corridor leading on to the 
stage itself. Once In the corridor, 
they left behind the real world and 
were in a spotlit no man's land. They 
went through white-painted double 
doors and were asked to sit not fac- 
ing the d£cor, but in it — in this 
case, a half-lit and claustrophobic 
hotel room. 

To judge from the dark parquet 
floor, ovnl table, narrow bed and 
folding screen, the scene was a 
provincial town where time had 
stood still. It was in NN, the town 
that features in Dead Souls. White 
dust swirled in front of the closed 
windows. 

TVapped in the confined space of 
this dCcor, the audience seemed to 
be part of the walls, as though 
watching a peepshow. 

Everything was so close to hand 
yet at the same time the room and 
its dust seemed distant and inacces- 
sible. as though part of a dream. 

The room was' that of the central 


character of the novel, the noble- 
man and swindler, Chichlkov, who 
travels throughout the country per- 
suading landowners to sell him the 
names of serfs who have died since 
the last census (the "dead souls” of 
the title). He then makes a tidy 
profit by pledging imaginary prop- 
erty to the government 

While Gogol devotes several hun- 
dred pages to his description of 
Chichikov’s travels across the infi- 
nite expanse of Russia in the 1830s, 
Fokin accords him only three days 
in a cloistered room. 

It is not so much n shortcut as a 
bold and sensible decision: Fokin 
realised there was no point in trying 
to embrace the whole Gogol chroni- 
cle, which could not easily have 
been adapted for the stage. He con- 
centrates instead on Chichikov and 
his two servants, at the point in the. 
story where he is about to be un- ; 
masked as a swindler. ; 

He returns to his hotel room In 


the evening after the day's business, 
counts the dead who will turn him 
into a rich man, prepares for the ball 
being held by the governor, whose 
daughter he hopes to seduce, and 
comes back utterly disappointed by 
his evening out. 

Fokin shows Chichikov eating, 
laughing, sleeping, sneezing, snor- 
ing, writing, groaning, crossing him- 
self, shaving, blowing his nose, 
puffing out ills cheeks, singing an 
aria, yanking hairs out of his nos- 
trils, kissing his money-box, gap 
gling, dreaming, looking ahead, 
mulling over the past, dancing, 
screaming, having nightmares, 
leaving the room cheerily, coming 
back drunk. lit a word, living: ‘ 

The floor creaks beneath his feet 
and the air is. foil of dust. The audi- 
ence hear tea being poured into a 
cup, feel the crumpled' sheets; pay 
attention to his silences and breathe 
in time with him. Everything about 
him is laid bare,' yet at the same 
time Chichikov remains as remote 
and elusive as the bright daylight 
that can be seen pouririg' through 


insidiously imposed Stalin's wish for 
an art that was “national in form and 
socialist in content". 

Vsevolod Meyerhold was ao ? 
cused of formalism, and the compe- 
tition for the design of the Palace of 
the Soviets (in which Le Corbusier 
took part) was won by a retrograde 
project consisting of a wedding-cake 
building topped by a statue of Lenin. 

In die end, most of the writere 
and artists who had gone into exile 
in the Soviet Union were regarded 
as “enemy infiltrators” and sent to 
the camps or liquidated. 

On the first floor, the continua- 
tion of the exhibition offers a bunch 
of flowers by Tallin, a depressing 
portrait of Ivan Kliun by Kasimir 
Malevich, a plodding urban land- 
scape by Varvara Stepanova, a su- 
perficially executed athlete by 
Alexander Rodchenko, and some 
works by Oskar Schlemmer, who 
does his best to keep up standards. 

This section shows how low the 
avant-garde movements had sunk. 
Rudolf Schlichler painted his alle- 
gory of Blind Power in 1937, the 
year of the pompous confrontation 
of the Soviet and German pavilions 
at the Paris Exhibition. 

Tile German pavilion, designed by 
Hitler's favourite architect, Albert 
Speer, was topped by on eagle. Its 
Soviet counterpart, the work of Boris 
Yofan, culminated in a statue of a 
worker and a female farmworker 
clutching each other's hands. 

Tills part of the exhibition dis- 
plays the Fllhrer's megalomaniac 
plans and models for Berlin, racist 
posters, propaganda films, pictures 
of radiant young Nazis, and paint- 
ings exalting life on the land, in the 
factory or in the army. 

Hubert Lan zinger's very med- 
iocre portrait of Hitler as a standard 
bearer was slashed some time ago, 
and the Washington Museum of 
Military History, which lent the pic- 
ture. apparently has no intention of 
restoring it 

What comes afterwards is even 
more depressing, with Its cortege of 
propaganda material, war pho- 
tographs, records of the camps and 
plans to rebuild from the ashes. 

With deliberate irony, the exhibition 
ends with a portrait of an amiable- 
looking Stalin standing on a 
Moscow bridge in the bright, pink- 
tinged light of morning. 


Moscow-Bfirlln/Bertin-Moscow — 
1900-1950, Martln-Groplus-Bau, 
Berlin. Closed Monday. Until 
January 7 

(September 19) 


the windows of his room. The at- 
mosphere created by Fokin was 
deeply disturbing as well as bizarre. 
But most of the time the spectator 
was transfixed by the performance 
of the oddly named Avangarde 
Leontyev in the role of Chichikov.' 
He is a breathtakingiy ta J ent *~ 
actor, who completely dominated 
the production. t 

The scene where Chichikov 
dresses for the ball deserves to be- 
come a classic. Leontyev gives the 
impression that he is both pos- 
sessed by his character and com- 
pletely external to him. In other 
words, he is a kind of demon and ex- 
orcist rolled into One — which Is of 
course what theatre i9 all about 

(September 20) • , 1 
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Dream of ‘Greater Serbia’ Fails 


Jam es Rupert in Belgrade 

S INCE MAY, Serb fighters in 
Bosnia and Croatia have suf- 
fered defeat by their enemies 
and bombing by NATO. An esti- 
mated 250,000 Serb civilians in the 
two countries have been expelled 
from their homes, and Impoverished 
reiiigees have flooded into Serbia. 

In five months the Serb national- 
ist dream has to a large degree col- 
lapsed. And, according to Serbs 
here in their capital, they feel little 
hope that they or their children will 
ever reCoVer what they have lost in 
four years of war and isolation from 
the rest of the world. 

The defeat of their dream has 
stunned nationalist Serbs — those 
who sought an expanded state, or 
J "Greater Serbia,” where the Serbs 
r would not have to accommodate the 
cultural differences of their Muslim 
or Croat neighbors. And for the 
mainly urban Serbs who never 
shared the nationalist vision, its 
collapse has been a depressing 
confirmation that their own dream — 
to have Serbia share in the prosperity 
and stability of Western Europe — 
has been eclipsed indefinitely. 

President Slobodan Milosevic, 
who personally controls Serbia's se- 
curity forces and state-run media, so 
fr has kept public anger from coa- 
lescing into overt opposition. But 
with few open avenues for express- 1 
^8 and measuring public sentiment 
here, Serbian and foreign analysts 
say it i9 difficult to gauge how stable 
this country really is. 

As communism crumbled in the 
Jjmer Yugoslavia in the late 1980s, 
Milosevic, a Communist bureaucrat, 
adopted SeH> nationalism as an al- 
ternate ideology through which to 
.pursue power. Using the state-run 
n Mia, he built broad support by 
portraying the Croats and Bosnian 
Muslims as enemies bent on de- 
coying the' Serb minorities in 
republics'. 

The Serb turn to nationalism pro- 
moted similar trends among the 
groups and, In 1991 and 1992, 
breakup of Yugoslavia. When 



Okinawans Enraged 
By U.S. Army Violence 



Grim reality . . . Serb women rest after fleeing from the Bosnian 
town of Sipovo, which was taken by Croat forces 


first Croatia and then Bosnia se- 
ceded from the federation, Milosevic 
used his control over the Yugoslav 
army to help Serb minorities seize 
large chunks of both countries. 

But Western powers Imposed a 
U.N. ban on trade with Yugoslavia 

now reduced to Milosevic's Ser- 
bia and the small southern republic 
of Montenegro — - that, over 40 
months, has crippled its economy 
and forced Milosevic to abandon his 
support for the Serb nationalists. 

True believers in the nationalist 
dream “are shocked at what has 
happened . . . (and) at Milosevic's 
betrayal of the Serbs," said Alek- 
sander Vuclc, 25, a law student who 
said he has fought on the Serb side 
around Sarajevo, Like many Serbs, 
Vucic described the reversal of the 
last five months as the result of a 
conspiracy by “anti-Serbian” West- 
ern powers that had somehow co- 
opted Milosevic. 

Vucic is a top official of the Ser- 
bian Radical Party, which, with 
other hard-line groups, is working 
to build mass opposition to Milose- 
vic. But Serbian analysts and West- 
ern diplomats ’ voiced doubt that 
such a movement can be mobilized 
quickly, given Milosevic's control 
over media and the security forces. 
In recent months, Serbia has been 


inundated with Serbs forced out of 
their homes, but “Milosevic has 
been amazingly successful at dis- 
persing the refugees and the politi- 
cal effect” of their arrival here, said 
Zarko Korac, a leader of a liberal op- 
position party, the Civic Alliance. 

Still, Korac and others said, Milo- 
sevic could be threatened from 
within the national police force and 
the army. Many officers of those 
services are originally from the 
Croatian Krajina and western 
Bosnia, and are likely to be angry 
with Milosevic over his failure to de- 
fend their home regions. 

Belgrade, where a Serbian mid- 
dle class was growing rapidly before 
the war, is the main center for those 
Serbs who have nourished an alter- 
nate dream: that Serbia might 
evolve into a Western-style state 
with the comfortable prosperity thpt 
Serbs have 9een for years in nearby 
Western Europe. 

But now, only a few wealthy 
Serbs drive new cars or shop at Bel- 
grade boutiques that display a lim- 
ited supply of fashionable clothes 
and consumer goods. Serbs from 
what was the middle class may still 
have sorpe comforts — the homes 
and clothes they owned before the 
war — but average wages have 
fallen to about $100 a month. 


,The vicious rape of a 
young girl has led to 
threats against U.S. 
citizens. Mary Jordan 
reports from Naha ' 

A MERICAN military officials on 
the Japanese island of Old- 
nawa, embroiled in an uproar about 
the rape of a schoolgirl allegedly 
committed by three U.S. service- 
men, said last week that they had re- 
ceived threats of violence against 
Americans and a false claim that a 
bomb had been planted on a mili- 
tary school bus. 

“We have received threats be- 
cause of recent misconduct, and the 
alleged rape would be a part of 
that,” lieutenant Tania Dutko, a 
spokeswoman for Kadena air base, 
said. The threats were being taken 
seriously, but no official warning 
had yet been issued to personnel. 

Over the years Okinawans have 
been angered by rapes and murders 
committed by U.S, servicemen, but 
it has been decades since anything 
has focused their fory like the 
events of September 4, when a girl 
of 12 was raped on her way home 
from shopping. 

The island's governor, Masahide 
Ota, has gone to Tokyo to demand 
the closure of the huge U.S. military 
bases. 

The furore — which prompted the 
U.S ambassador, Walter Mondale, 
and Lieutenent-General Richard 
Myers, the senior U.S. commander 
In Japap, to apologise “for the suffer- 
ing this crime has brought to this 
child, her family and the people of 
Okinawa” — comes at a delicate 
point for the United States and Japan. 

In less than two months time Pres- 
ident Clinton and the Japanese prime 
minister, Tomiichi Murayama, are 
due Iq meet inTbkyo to reaffirm and 
strengthen their security pact 
■ "The point is that these three guys . 
are stationed here as representatives 
of the US, government their crime Is 


Question Mark Remains Over Haiti’s Future 


pouflla* Farah 
g jyt-au-Prlno* 

OEPJS ago, gleeful Haitians 
Uq •• h ? fixation as 20,000 
trtopa occupied this impover- 
land; They came to restore a 
president, 
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whether Haiti — faced with a clos- 
ing window of opportunity, as inter- 
national aid and attention wither — 
will be able to transform Its political 
culture from authoritarianism into a 
viable democratic system. ' ' . 

; Aristide, who rose to popularity as 
a Roman Catholic' priest opposed to 
foe deposed Dlivalief dictatorship 
and often Critical of foe United Siafes, 

| told reporters last week that the rhfll- 
tary tater ventton had moved ' Haiti 
“from death to life He reiterated his' 
promise to step down When his form 
' ends in February 1996, despite pres- 
sure from his followers to stay on.' 

! In spite of US. misgivings about 
Aristide. foe Haitian president 1 has 
‘ qiade good on his promises to work' 
toward natipiial reconciliation ' With 
ijiariy. in thq business pommyrifty 
who distrusted' him. He ti& stuck to 
free-market policiek . .that ' are to 
anathema to many of his followers! 


anathema to many of his followers, 
although at tibtes he has adhered to 
. thertirefoctantly. 

I One 6f ArlBtide'dfitotBerfolisditf. 
agreements with the United States' 

. vfas over disbanding the hated mill- 
; tjuy that ddminated ' pdlitical| life' 


here for decades — and that had 
tossed him out of office. Aristide 
quickly reduced what had been a 
7,000-man force to a single military 
musical band of few tihap two 
dozen, and hasted he will ask foe 
new Parliament to formally abollph ' 
foe Institution! 

: “For many, the flbolitfon of the 
army is perceived as an extremely, 
positive step,” .said' political analyst '. 
Lionel Delatour, ' "People ' are' less 
afraid of bdhg arrestqd. shot ,or. 
killed npw. We are npt fifeing bod- 
ies oh foe streets anymore.” , 

i . . 

I N PLACE of die army la a^lnter- . 

nationally trained civilian , police 
foi^.^Sp^.^ouU.ivQ, new police 
officers are oq foe^ob, jtojj by foe" 
encJ of AHstide's fenp foer? shpuld 
be 'abopt 5,006, spread across foe, 
couhtry.; . 

! Cpliq OrfifiticmPU,' ^director of foe 
International Civilian Mission, a jqfot 

fo e •, 

qidqitpr8. fourtteii rigjttB. said .ttfe 
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almost ended. However, he said he 
was concerned by “some 20 cases of 
commando-style executions, recorded 
since foe beginning of foe year. 

, ; The U.S.-led force gave way to a 
U.N. force of. 5,900, ol which 2,700 
. are American, in addition to 850 in- 
ternptionpl .police mQuitora. Tlie 
foissiopis to end in February; .... 

: The economy, which shrank by; 
30 ; percent from 1991 to 1994, 'in , 
part because of q punishing eco- 
nomic embargo placed agpinat foe 
military government, is expected to . 
grow by about 6 peroajt i .th)s year.,, 
Still, the, eupqorfo .that gnfejed the 
, U.S. invasiqp , force has .begun ^tb 
fa<fe,m light .of ihe .crushing hard: ; 
ships most peppfe stIU suffer fo.tfre,. 
| • hemispher e's naoreft nation. 

■ Lionel Jpune, .jyhp rp^rjis , the 
; resfourqpt with a bettered,, 
guitar to make a living, summed, ft 
qp; “Now I can sleep, fit nlgh£ an^ it 
,1s calm. Xqu ,^ walk . the .streets 
Whep.you .want and not be, afrpltf.!. 
Rirt go to sleep without 'i 

to send jfly fotik tq„ 

no change in 


regarded here as a crime by foe U.S. 
government,” said Choko Takayama, 
the governor's chief of staff, 

; Okinawan officials say. 12 mur- 
ders and more than 4,500 other 
crimes have been committed by U.S. 
servicemen since 1972, when the 
United States returned the island, on 
the southern fringe, of the Japanese 
archipelago, to Japan. . 

U.S. troops were charged with 
three rapes last year, but. Okinawan 
officials say the actual number of 
rapes each year is much higher. 

At a meeting with Ota at the U.S. 
embassy last week, Mondale said: 
"This type of behaviour is com- 
pletely unacceptable and is not what 
the U.S. military or the American 
people stand for.” Ota said later he 
was grateful for Mondale's apology. 
But, he said: "I am worried about 
the friendship between the United 
States and Japan.” 

Washington and Tokyo are com- 
pleting a review of the United States- 
Japan security arrangement Clinton 
and Murayama regard it as ciiicial to 
peace in east Asia, where many see 
North Korea as belligerent, China as 
unpredictable and Russia as unstable. 

Two marine privates, Rodrico 
Harp, aged 21, and Kendrick Ledtl. 
aged 20, and navy seaman Marcus 
Gill, aged 22, have been charged 
with the rape. 

Officials said they planned the at- 
tack and hired a car in which to 
abduct the girl. After kidnapping 
her they taped the girl’s mouth and 
then raped her. They asked a fourth 
serviceman to take part but he re- 
fused and later told the authorities. 

The three are in U.S. military 
custody, but have been questioned 
for eight or nine hours a day by the 
Japanese .authorities dace Septem- 
ber 11. 

! Many Okinawans believe the 
Americans are receiving preferen- 
tial treatment,; It is r.umoured that 
they are not locked up but roaming 
the base "eating hamburgers 11 . Oki- 
nawans want them turned over, to 
local few enforcement officials, i • 

life," said Marie-Ange Mafoieu, 25, a 
Btreet vendor who sells fried foods. 
"In fact, if anything, things are 
worse because everything I buy 
Costs more." . ! 

The poor organization of the re- 
. cent legislative elections and Arls- 
, ode's seeming Unwillingness to deal 
With small opposition parties have 
. Brought prlbcisnri thaf the president 
IS aqekipg.to builq a one-party state. 

. Many of foe opposition parties boy- , 
. cotfod foe second round of legisla- 
, ftvp elections, held last, week. • . . . . 

. j US., Ambassador William Swjqg,. 
in an Aiugust 22 cable after meeting 
■ with Aristide, .said he had urged the 
, prqsldentto reach out to pqlitical par- 
ties but was not enqouraged by, foe 
..dlscusslopv “His (Aristide's) actions 
at tliis nqfot will proyidc additional 
fodder-. for his critics, both in Haiti 
-jJuLfoe -lL5.»" the -cable -said; But; In 
: his rnews jconfetence, Aristide in- 
sisted. a .process of , "recpnciliatipd 
. and fo moving ahead. fBe- 

dauqfi.we njqra whqtwe sayjn ferfop. 

, <« bpudfo&'P^tatejDfilaw/we jneed a; 
folnority as we need a .majority, we, 
need foe.leacferq of the opposition as 

nepd fooqe .yifoo ;eypport pur gpy- , 
drqfoeqt, we need foe, jfch ;as we 
- poor* he. said.-,, 
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Terrorist Tract 
Is Hot Reading 


Marc Flshar 


A MURDERER writes 35.000 
words, including these: "The 
technophiles are taking us all 
on an utterly reckless ride into the 
unknown. Many people understand 
something of what teclmological 
progress is doing to us. yet take a 
passive attitude toward it because 
they think it is inevitable. But we 
don't think it is inevitable." 

The urge is to get Inside Ids 
mind, to understand the unfath- 
omable. Does he, could he have 
anything to offer? 

, So what if the Unabomber's trea- 
tise takes hours to read? So what If 
its author is considered a dangerous 
killer responsible for three deaths 
and 16 bombings? 

There's something there, some 
readers say. and they are snapping 
up copies, combing through the 
I text, searching for answers, even if 
I they're not quite sure what the 
questions might be. 

Thousands — librarians, profes- 
sors, teenagers, men wearing far 
tigues — have called or viBited The 
Washington Post looking for extra 
copies of “Industrial Society and Its 
Future," the Unabomber's mani- 
festo published by the paper last 
week at the recommendation of the 
FBI and Attorney General Janet 


Reno. 

The Post, which printed the eight- 
page pull-out section in hopes that 
the bomber would live up to Ids 
promise to halt his killings, is out of 
copies. The Oakland Tribune re- 
printed the 35,000-word manuscript 
at the behest not of the bomber, but 
of its curious readers. At a news- 
stand frequented by movie types in 
the Westwood section of Los Ange- 
les, the salesclerk turned away more 
than 20 requests for the tract before 
7 a.m. on the day of publication. 

Within hours of publication, Time 
Warner put the entire screed on 
Pathfinder, its free World Wide Web 
ate on the Internet 

Paula Haye9, an artist who lives 
in lower Manhattan, went to five 
newsstands in search of a copy of 
The Post, only to learn they were 
sold out T was really busy, but I 
spent the time looking because I 


thought it was historically impor- 
tant," she said. “He’s not the only 
one for the demise of computers 
and technology on that level — that . 
it’s ruined humanity. I don’t know 
what he wants as a solution, that's 
what I'm interested to see.” 

Some people admit only a bit 
sheepishly that they have read the 
whole thing. Others plow tl trough it 
under the guise of helping the 
investigation. 

“A lot of intelligence information 
will come in," aaid David W. Holmes, 
an anti-terrorism consultant who 
toiled far the FBI far 23 years. 
Holmes compared the public interest 
in the bomber's treatise to the TV 
show “America’s Most Wanted," hop- 
ing that leads might emerge from ex- 
acquaintances of the terrorist. 

In some circles, among environ- 
mental extremists in the Pacific 
Northwest, for example, the 
bomber's message rings true 
enough that some may see him 
more as seer than as sick killer. 

“His critiques of society's failures 
are right onl" one reader on the In- 
ternet wrote last week. “I'll see you 
guys in alLfan.unabomberr an In- 
ternet news group devoted to the 
bomber, “where we will discuss the 
rebirth of (lie human species." 

Richard Grusln. a Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology professor who 
teaches a course on the rhetoric of 
environmentalism, plans to have his 
students study the manifesto this 
term. 

The Unabomber "recognizes that 
something haB gone deeply wrong 
In this Bodety,” said a prominent 
West Coast author who went to 
great lengths to get the manifesto, 
but demanded anonymity for fear of 
attracting the bomber's attention. 

Among conspiracy-minded mem- 
bers of the political fringe, some 
manage to see the bomber as part of 
a larger scheme. One Internet 
writer wanted to know why para- 
graph No. 1 16 of the tract was miss- 
ing. “Was it censored by the FBI for 
some reason?” (A correction in the 
Post on Friday last week explained 
that a typist at the newspaper mis- 
takenly omitted a short passage. 
The missing lines were published 
that same day.) 



“I find it well researched and 
fairly focused,” said Tatiana Divens, 
a former Army ordnance officer 
who has followed the Unabomber 
case closely. “He’s erudite and 
lucid, even if he is a maniac.” 

No matter how persuasive the 
bomber’s arguments, his history of 
violence disqualifies him from 
being taken as a serious thinker for 
many readers. “In the end, It’s a 
long, tedious screed,” said William 
McCarthy, a technology buff and 
professor of Greek and Latin at 
Catholic University. 

Others think they can figure out 
what kind of man this is. Hints in the 
text indicate that the bomber is a 
’60s kind of guy, with a certain fond- 
ness for marijuana, an affinity for 
gun ownership. He likes the out- 
doors, probably the deep outdoors. 
He doesn't like conservatives and he 
doesn't like liberals. 

Some Internet users believe 
putting the manifesto on the World 
Wide Web may help the FBI find 
the Unabomber. ThiB is something 


a lot of us have been pushing for for 
a couple of months,” said Stewart 
Brand, a founder of the WELL a 
San Francisco-based electronic con- 
ferencing service. Brand believes 
the virtual community — people 
who know each other through elec- 
tronic messaging and online ser- 
vices — could ferret out the identity 
of the Unabomber. 

Brand says it reminds him of a 
Frank Zappa concert. Someone 
threw a bottle of beer at Zappa and 
the musician stopped the concert 
until tiie culprit was found out As 
Brand describes it, the attention of 
the crowd began in the for reaches 
of the auditorium. They looked to- 
ward the origin of the thrown bottle. 
Then the next wave of people looked 
toward the spot. Then the people 
around the bottle thrower looked to 
the spot. Finally only one person 
was not looking at anyone else. The 
security guards hustled him -out of 
the room and the concert continued. 

"With any luck,” Brand says, “this 
could happen on the Net” 


Day of Reckoning Arrives for Foreign Aid 


Thomas W. Llppman 


F OR THE U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram, the day of reckoning has 
arrived. The 1996 foreign aid spend- 
ing bill approved by the Senate last 
week — the first since budget- 
minded Republicans took control in 
January — would cut foreign aid 
spending next year by $1.2 billion or 
10 percent below current levels, and 
give President Clinton 16 percent 
less than he sought. 

Aid to Africa and Asia would be 
slashed. The president would get 
only $72 million of the $100 million 
lie Sought for United Nations rtiill- 
lary iieacekeeping missions. Funds 
available for disaster assistance 
abroad would be $25 million less 
than Clinton sought, and tough con- 
ditions would be imposed for aid to 
Russia and Haiti. 

Israel and Egypt, the biggest re- 
cipients of U.S. aid, would be fully 
protected, but overall the Senate bill 
would make the deepest cuts in for- 


eign aid spending in at least a 
decade. Further cuts are likely next 
year under Republican budget- 
balancing plans. 

And yet administration officials, 
supporters of foreign aid volunteer 
organizations and aid's proponents 
in the Senate generally expressed 
relief and satisfaction at the out- 
come. That is because the Senate's 
bill is better than they feared, a bit 
more generous than a substantially 
similar House version and probably 
acceptable to the White House. 
They took comfort in the fact (hat 
an overwhelming majority — 91 
senators--— voted to spexid'a fair 
$12.3 billion on foreign assistance in 
the 1996 fiscal year, beginning 
October l. 

“We saved foreign aid, In the 
worst possible atmosphere,” said 
Senator Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., 
chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that prepared 
the aid bill. "Foreign aid had to be 
reduced stone, as part of the overall 


deficit-reduction effort, but I sup- 
port it. The United States has to be 
able to respond around the world in 
some way other than sending 
troops." 

McConnell’s bill gives the admin- 
istration considerable discretion 
about how to spend the money. But 
it also contains restrictions that the 
administration opposes and will 
seek to have removed when the aid 
bill goes to a House-Senate confer- 
ence. Among these are provisions 
that would: 

□ Halt ail economic aid to Russia if 
_Jbal -country -proceeds, with "US' 

planned sale of commercjal nuclear 
reactors to Iron. Aid' to . help 
Moscow dismantle Its nuclear 
weapons would not be affected. 

□ Block aid to Haiti unless President 
Clinton can certify the government 
of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
is refraining from political killings, 
conducting vigorous investigations 
into six political assassinations going 
back to 1991 and cooperating with 


U.S. authorities to find the killers of 
Mireille Durocher de Bertin, an op- 
ponent of Aristide who was killed last 
March. 

□ Withhold seed money to begin 
supplying commercial light-water 
nuclear reactors to North Korea 
under the agreement that halted 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons de- 
velopment program until North 
Korea has hired a South Korean 
contractor for the project and 
opened its borders to trade and in- 
vestment with tiie South. 

The greatest controversy lurking 
in the bill may Involve language in- 
tended to force the Clinton adminis- 
tration^ to accept a. plan by Senate 
"“Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Jesse Helms (Rep. North Car- 
olina), to abolish AID and two other 
foreign affairs agenciep. 

Helms and other senior Republi- 
cans agreed to set an April 1 cutoff 
of all foreign aid spending unless the 
. administration ..submits a plan for 
consolidating the agencies with the 
State Department. Senate aides said 
that requirement will be inserted in 
' the House-Senate conference. 


It May Be 
Rotten but 
It’s Right 


COMMENT 

Ellen Goodman 

M AYBE those of us who work at 
newspapers should be per- 
versely flattered that he chose prim. 
He sent a manifesto to us rather 
than sending a camouflaged video- 
tape to Larry King orTont Brokaw. 

Maybe it pegs the Unabomber as 
the low-tech man he claims to be, a 
man who still wants to be read, not 
just heard. Surely it pegs him as a 
murderer with a penchant for public 
opinion, a terrorist who writes in the 
editorial "we.” 

Last week, the full tract of a trea- 
tise on “Industrial Society and Its 
Future" blackmailed its way into 
The Washington Post, co-sponsored 
by The New York Times. As news 
spread of his one-news-cycle, eighl- 
pages-of-fame, there was more tlian 
a little black humor in the news- 
rooms of America. 

How come he gets 35,000 words 
and I only get 750? Is this how you 
get around a copy editor? Yet, just 
below that brittle surface, there was 
a lot of shared unease about having 
our profession mugged. 

Tilts is what it feels like: A 
stranger jumps out from a dark, 
murderous alley, his gun up against 
another man’s head and says. 
“What’ll it be? Your ethics or his 
life?" We handed him our wallet. 

The irony is that terrorists haw 
always wanted attention. Violence 
has increasingly become the 
medium by which they get the 
media to deliver their message. 

Indeed in the proliferation of info- 
tainment, the competition has made 
“stars” in the terrorist firmament. 
Bob Guccione offered the Un- 
abomber a regular column in Pent- 
house. If "Current Affair” or 
“Entertainment Tonight" had been 
told of a video what would they haw 
done? Bid for it? 

But newspapers have stuck to the 
first principle that nobody tells us 
what to print. Not a terrorist, not the 
FBI, not the attorney general. 

Now the Unabomber has told two 
of our finest papers what to print 
And the attorney general urged 
them to print it, as the Times 
Sulzberger and the Post's Donald 
Graham put it, for "public safety 
reasons.” 

Yet with ail these deep reserva- 
tions, I believe that the post and the 
Times made what Sulzberger de- 
scribed as “the right choice be- 
tween bad options.” ■ 

Here are two of those, bad op- 
tions: On the one hand, journalistic 
ethics and the fear of qn^less copy- 
cats. But on the other hand, a credi- 
ble threat to human fife. . 

Eight pages of newsprint- y r jj* 
printed obituary of another scientist 
Anyway you balance them, 
immediate human concerns— 

— weigh most heavily. Anyway J® ■ 
look at It; the rqedia js a playtf ® 
this story, and in thls.couotry, n 
just an observer. Jf copycats cqmft 
we will face that consequence. j-T 
for the moment, this absolutely 10 * 
ten decision is the right one- • 

This is the sorry facf 
world the Unabomber 
hostile to individual freedom ■ 
place increasingly vulnerable to 
vidual violence. This time m e 
tution under attack isn’t In the P ew r 
It is tiie news. Read all about it- 
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* Montana Rebels Have Law on the Run I U.S. Hand in 


The 'freemen ’s' oddball 
philosophy Is being taken 
seriously by the sheriff, 
writes Tom Kenworth 

N OTHING in his career as an 
English teacher and prosecu- 
tor for Musselshell County 
quite prepared John Bohlman for 
the day last spring when this nor- 
mally peaceful town in central Mon- 
tana seemed about to be engulfed in 
a full-blown civil insurrection. 

Officials in central and western 
Montana had been strugg ling to 
cope with a homegrown movement 
of anti-government militants calling 
themselves “freemen." Originating 
in the farm crisis of the 1980s, the 
movement expanded from resis- 
tance to tax foreclosures on farms 
to aggressive rejection of all govem- 
, ment authority. Supporters refused 
to licence their cars and they set up 
common law courts, filed multi- 
mlllion-dollar suits against officials 
and issued bogus money orders. 

They also started threatening to 
arrest, try and punish local prose- 
cutors and judges — ail based on a 
hodge-podge of political theory 
drawing on the Bible, Magna Carta 
and selected parts of the federal and 
Montana state constitutions. 

But what seemed at the time to 
* a fringe political oddity took an 
«gly turn on March 3. A tense en- 
counter with police ended with the 
arrest of seven armed freemen be- 
ueved to be pluming the kidnapping 
of a neighbouring county prosecu- 
tor, and death threats against 
Bohlman and other county officials. 

Six months later several freemen 
tfe still holed up in a hut south of 
®undup. Authorities are anxious to 
onng them to justice on n variety of 
charges but are wary of provoking n 
m battle which, like the one nl 
waco, Texas, could become for ex- 
tremists a symbol of government 
oppression. 

Elsewhere in Montana, fugitives 
wio have given the state a reputa- 
ooq as a bastion of extremism have 
wen rounded up. Gordon Sellner, a 
| jjpwly armed tax protester who 
| ®8ded arrest for almost three years 






after shooting a police officer, was 
shot and arrested in July. And Calvin 
Greenup, an elk rancher and para- 
military leader in the Bitterroot Val- 
ley near the Idaho border, decided 
to take his chances in court rather 
than make good his vow to shoot it 
out with police pursuing him on 
charges of threatening officials. 

But there has been no conclusion 
to the Roundup stalemate which 
began when sheriffs deputies 
stopped two freemen. Dale Jacobi 
and Frank EHena, on a vehicle 
registration charge. Warned that 
freemen might be plotting to kid- 
nap, try and execute a prosecutor in 
retaliation for the sentencing of an- 
other freeman on state “criminal 
syndicalism" charges, the officers 
were still surprised at the contents 
of the car. 

They found semi-automatic rifles, 
a large amount of ammunition, 
handcuffs, tape, radio and video 
equipment, more than $80,000 in 
cash and gold and silver coins, and a 
map of tiie town of Jordan, pinpoint- 
ing the prosecutor's home. 

The men were arrested on 
weapons charges. Later tliat day five 
armed associates arrived at tiie jail 
and demanded their release. After a 
tense confrontation, they, too, were 
arrested. 

Over the next few days, as the 
news spread, Bohlman and other of- 


ficials received telephoned death 
threats. 

Bohlman now wears a bullet- 
proof vest and his family has moved 
out of town. But six months after ap- 
pealing to President Clinton for fed- 
eral help in bringing to justice “men 
who I consider terrorists." he is still 
waiting. 

Several men facing weapons 
charges from the March incident re- 
main at large in the BuU Mountains 
log cabin owned by the freeman 
Rodney Skurdal. and his associate, 
Leroy Schweitzer, both wanted on a 
variety of charges. 

F ROM their fortified 2f>acrt- 
redoubt, behind a sign warn- 
ing visitors to keep away, the 
freemen issue a stream of legalistic 
ramblings, using the Bible and the 
Constitution to justify their rebel- 
lion. They all remain free largely be- 
cause their threats of violence are 
taken seriously. 

"They have the capability to be 
very violent," said Musselshell 
County Sheriff Paul Smith, whose 
six-man department covers 1,850 
square miles of central Montana 
mid is ill-equipped to handle the 
problem alone. 

The cautious approacli has an- 
gered officials who have borne the 
brunt of the intimidation, harass- 
ment and threats, "Apathy on the 


Gun-Runners Enjoy Canada’s ‘Prohibition 5 


jn neSwardBon In Toronto 

JT SEEMED like a routine traffic 
*stop when two constables of the 
“"jteno Provincial Police pulled the 

'wstrlJLu 311 ]^ 0ver 0n 8 freeway 
of h h of Toronto because none 

seat bek* occupanta was wearing a 
The officers found that the dri- 
Sfn 86 ^ as ^Pended and: 
S 1 J*r res * He struggled- 
S*5£*-* u fe " of hie 
found’/, more hend&uns were 
nd on him, seven were under the 

teaser 1 *- ** 1 

hum ISf ®5 n8 J vere Ulegal, as were 
fended °/ other handguns the of- 

S fh e h i i d „,! n 5 U f gled lnt0 ^ada 

The arrpRt f ^ State8, P°Uce said. 
*SnSi n 1993, was one 

?say faL UPtl0n h W ^ pt auth °ri- 
gal f,; n V an enormous flow of file- 

United States 

sh «plyfa th? t H h £“ ed S' 111 J aws • 
— 18 me past five years, creat- 


ing more demand for weapons from 
the U.S, and guns are becoming 
more widely used here, 

“Fifteen years ago, if someone 
was arrested On Toronto) for hav- 
ing a gun, it was so unusual that de- 
tectives from all the precincts would 
come over and stare at It,” said De- 
tective Sgt Robert Montrose of the 
firearms-enforcement section of the . 
city police. “Now, guns are much 
more common, and most of them 
come from the U.S." 

In 1993, according to a recent 
government report, half the hand- 
guns recovered from crime scenes 
by 10 .Canadian police agencies 
were, unregistered and therefore 
probably smuggled. ,. 

There has been a tremendous 
change in Canada as a target for ille- 
gal weapons,’’ said Gary Thomas, 
special agent in charge of interna- ' 
tional enforcement at the Bureau, of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 1 
(ATF) in Washington. . Perhaps 
because Canada has strengthened ' 
its gun-control measures. You have : 
the supply' in one area^tfie, demand 
, in another. It’s a natural thing.” . . , 

Thomas said that in fiscal year 


1993, .the ATF traced 167 guns used 
In crimes in Canada to sources in 
the United States. In 1994, it traced 
394. Some of that increase is be- 
cause Canadian authorities are 
using the ATF more, but experts 
also believe demand for illegal guns 
■ is on the rise. A few fear it will rise 
further If gun-control legislation 
now before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment becomes law. 

“What we have is tantamount to a 
prohibition, of sorts,” said. John 1 
Thompson, executive director of the : 
MacKenzie Institute, a think-tank' 
that produced a report on gun ' 
smuggling in May. “Proliibitions are 
known to backfire.” 

The institute’s report said five big 
gun busts in Canada in the past few 
years yielded -2,200 weapons smug- 
gled from the United States. 

Wayne D. Reed, ; a licensed Ver- 
mont gun.dealer is believed to have : 
sold more than 900 weapons to traf- ! 
tickers ■ who brought them into 
Canada. The . guns have ; been 
traced, to p quadruple -murder in 1 
Brassard, Quebec, and jewel irob- 
beries in .Toronto and Vancouver, 
according to a report published by 


law enforcement side has encour- 
aged these people to cross over the 
fringe,” says Martha Bethel, a judge 
in Hamilton in the Bitterroot Valley. 

A angle mother of three, Bethel 
has received numerous threats of vi- 
olence, been followed to her rural 
home late at night, and had people 
threaten to firebomb her house — 
all because of her role in enforcing 
routine traffic laws against freemen. 

Federal officials insist that their 
commitment to arresting law break- 
ers is undiminished, and that 
caution lias always been their 
watchword. Joseph Mazurek, Mon- 
tana's attorney-general, says he is 
heartened that many communities 
are supporting local officials. At 
state level, an anti-extremist coali- 
tion plans to toughen state laws 
against people threatening officials. 

Roundup residents say die 
freemen, who have turned their 
quiet town into a magnet for anti- 
government militants, have little 
local support. "Some people agree 
with what they expound — less gov- 
ernment — but don't agree with 
their methods," said Eric Ras- 
mussen, editor of the weekly Record 
Tribune. 

Sheriff Smith chafes at the contin- 
ued lawlessness in his backyard. 
"Arrests are going to be made,” he 
said. “But just when and how I can’t 
disclose.” 


the Montreal Gazette. Reed 
pleaded guilty in August 1993 to 
knowingly Belling a gun to a non- 
Vermonter and served six months 
of home detention. 

Police believe Larry Braxton, 
proprietor of Larry’s Lethal 
Weapons, supplied more than .300 
light semiautomatic weapons to 
Canadian customers, including a 
,38-callber . pistol used to kill a 
Toronto grocery store owner in 
February 1993. Indicted in Detroit, 
Braxton pleaded guilty to dealing 
firearms without a license in Au- 
gust 1994 and was sentenced to 30 < 
months. 

Traffickers move their wares, 
across the longest nonmilltarized ' 
border in the world. An average -of 
142(000 cars enter Canada from the 
United States every day, and-cus-j 
toms agents at major bordenposte ' 
often face long lines of autoti \ and 1 
heavy pressure to . wave most : 
through- with little questioning. At 1 
rural border points, there often is; 

leBsscrutiny. i 

•And the profit potential for smug- : 
Sling Is high. Cheap handguns that 
go for. $50 in the United States 1 can 
sell for $250 in Canada. A few types ; 
df guns sell for 10 times their Ameri- • 
can price. 


French Tests 
Revealed 


William Drozdlak 

and Jeffrey Smith 

W HEN President Clinton went 
to Hawaii early last month to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the end of the war in the Pacific, his 
aides sent an urgent message to the 
French government: Please do not 
conduct the first of your nuclear 
blasts under Mururoa atoll while 
Clinton is in the region. 

Even though President Jacques 
Chirac was eager to proceed with 
the tests in the teeth of international 
protests, he realised he was in no 
position to reject such a request 
from a special friend. Reluctantly, he 
postponed the politically embarrass- 
ing explosion until Clinton was back 
in Washington. 

The gesture was partly a token of 
respect for the close relationship he 
has nurtured with Clinton in his 
first four months in office. But even 
more, say French and American of- 
ficials, it acknowledged the years of 
unannounced help given by the 
United States to tiie French nuclear 
weapons programme. 

Despite its claim to an indepen- 
dent deterrent, they say, France has 
long relied on the US for some of 
the sophisticated technologies 
needed lg upgrade and maintain a 
modem nuclear arsenal. 

Tiie link has been little discussed. 
But with the French tests generat- 
ing opposition throughout the Pa- 
cific and among environmentalists 
everywhere, the collaboration is 
being re-examined. 

Though the US no longer makes 
its own bombs and has publicly criti- 
cised the French test9, American 
officials say the co-operation is to be 
expanded to an unprecedented de- 
gree. Washington and Paris are try- 
ing to negotiate the sharing of 
sensitive computer codes that de- 
scribe how bombs behave when 
detonated. 

France needs the data to make 
foil use of access to Lwo U.S. nuclear 
weapons research stations Clinton 
offered Chirac immediately after his 
election, on condition that the nu- 
clear collaboration between the two 
countries was made public. This 
was done In August, Francois Mit- 
terrand refused similar terms. 

France has started building a $4 
billion laser laboratory near Bor- 
deaux for weapons research, helped 
by a scientist from the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory, one 
of die three U.S. weapons-design 
centers. 

A senior U.S. defense official said ' 
the Pentagon was Btraining to keep 
the collaboration within traditional 
bounds ~ secretly sharing sclen- 1 
tific data to help ensure that French 
weapons cannot be detonated acci- 
dentally or without proper authority 
— while steering clear of collabora - 1 
tion in weapons design, 

■ But he acknowledged that there 
was so much information in the 
codes that some could be used to 
Improve - French weapons, i Conse- 
quently, Jpint use of the codes would 
have to be thoroughly explored] 
iThe nuclear co-operation- dates 
from the- cold war* when for more ' 
than 20 years the United States i 
helped the French to build iip their 
nuclear arsenal as an important ad- 
junetto the American strategic um- 
:brella shielding Its European allies 
from Soviet warheads; ~ : •• 
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Moscow’s Man 
In the Middle 


Robert Q. Kataer 

IN CONFIDENCE 

Moscow '8 Ambassador to America's 
Six Cold War Presidents (1962-1 986) 
By Anatoly Dobrynin 
Times Books. 692pp. $30 

T HIS IS an amazing book, first 
of nil simply because it ex- 
ists. A relatively candid mem* 
oir by a senior officii of the Soviet 
Union is not the sort of volume 
American readers ever expected to 
see, but here it is. Better yet, it is a 
good book, a compelling historical 
account of the C-oid War from 
Kennedy through Reagan filled with 
historical scooplets, quotations from 
original Soviet documents, juicy 
gossip and memorable anecdotes. 

Anatoly Dobrynin, who served as 
a Soviet diplomat for half a century 
and as ambassador to the United 
States for half of that career, is quite 
candid about the history he ob- 
served and occasionally was able to 
nudge. He performs a great service 
for posterity by filling In Confidence 
with vivid, firsthand accounts of 
every Cold War confrontation from 
the Cuban Missile Crisis to the 
shooting down of KAL Flight 097. 
He adds to the historical record of 
every one of them. And lie blames 
nearly every one largely on his own 
bosses in Moscow, complaining that 
their isolated and ideological view of 
the world constantly bedeviled his 
diplomacy in Washington. He even 
gives the Soviet 9ide a significant 
measure of the blame for the Viet- 
nam War, commenting repeatedly 
that his leaders allowed themselves 
to be used and manipulated by a 
government in Hanoi that showed 
no real concern for Soviet interests. 

Not that he absolves the Ameri- 
cans with whom he worked, 
collectively or individually. In the 
style of the Soviet man he has al- 
ways been. Dobrynin attributes anti- 
Soviet machinations to Pentagon 
cAbals, Jewish influence and stub- 
born hard-liners, even as he ac- 
knowledges that the hard-liners 
often had good cause for their skep- 
tical views of Soviet intentions. 

Individually, many of the Ameri- 
cans Dobrynin worked with seemed 
to be in a sort of competition to see 
who could be more fawning and 
more indiscreet to the Soviet ambas- 
sador. Henry Kissinger may enjoy 


these memoirs less than most read- 
ers; others mil be amused by the 
stories Dobrynin tells of Kissinger’s 
vanities and self-promotions. 

Perhaps the moBt intriguing reve- 
lation in the book is Dobrynin's 
description of Leonid Brezhnevs 
determination to be Richard Nixon’s 
staunchest supporter through the 
trials of Watergate — “Nixon’s Inst 
friend," as Dobrynin puts it. He 
describes an extraordinary pen-pal 
relationship between the two men 
that began at the end of 1973, after 
their second summit meeting and 
the Yom Kippur War. The corre- 
spondence was prompted by the 
hostilities in the Suez area, follow- 
ing an American nucleor alert that 
had alarmed the Soviets. 

Dobrynin writes that he person- 
ally was not so alarmed by the alert, 
since he saw it as a tactical maneu- 
ver by Kissinger, who, as he said at 
die time, was "just playing the 
game." Kissinger himseif told 
Dobrynin that the alert was 
prompted mostly by "domestic con- 
siderations" and would be lifted in a 
day. as indeed it was. (At the time 
Kissinger publicly ridiculed the 
suggestion that the alert could be 
attributed to domestic considera- 
tions. He denied this in his memoirs 
as well.) Soon afterward, “for his 
own private reasons,” Dobrynin 

Dobrynin seems never 
to have lost a night’s 
sleep worrying about 
nuclear holocaust 

writes, Kissinger privately ex- 
pressed regret over the alert, which 
he called s "rash move" for which 
the While House was to blame. (Wa- 
tergate was taking a heavy toll on 
the Nixon presidency at the time.) 

Nixon evidently realized the alert 
was a mistake and summoned Do- 
brynin to Camp David. He promised 
to resume active cooperation, to re- 
strain the Israelis in the wake of 
their victory over Egypt, and to 
avoid future episodes of the same 
kind. "Please inform the general 
secretary IBrezhnev]," Dobrynin 
quotes Nixon as saying, "that as 
long as I live and hold the office of 
I president I will never allow a real 



confrontation with the Soviet 
Union.” He added to these pleasing 
words a confession that Watergate 
was part of the reason for what had 
happened. His enemies were using 
Watergate to try to undermine his 
authority, which may have 
prompted him to lose his n coo1 u dur- 
ing the crisis, Nixon said. 

Dobrynin forwarded this unusual 
confession to Brezhnev, who was ap- 
parently moved by it and responded 
with tile first of a series of support- 
ive personal messages to Nixon. "1 
should like from (he depths of my 
heart to wish you energy and suc- 
cess in overcoming all kinds of diffi- 
culties. the causes of which are not 
easily seen at a distance,** he wrote. 

Then on December 13, 1973, con- 
tinuing this private exchange, Nixon 
startled Dobrynin by giving him an 
unexpected analysis of current 
events based on conclusions "he 
had come to . . . only recently” about 
"Israeli intransigence.” Israel 
wanted a permanent state of war 
with the Arabs, Nixon said, adding 
that "Israel and the American Jew- 
ish community were anxious to 
prevent any improvement in Soviet- 
American relations." Israel’s hard 
line, "encouraged in every way by 
the politically influential Jewish 
lobby in America, which in turn 
helped shape American foreign pol- 
icy." had pushed the United States 
into a situation “where its course 
ran counter to the whole world: the 
Arabs, the Soviet Union, and nearly 
all its allies in Western Europe as 
well as Japan." 

But, Nixon continued, he owed 
nothing to the Jewish vote since 
“moat Jews had always voted 
against him,” so he was determined 
to pursue a balanced peace settle- 
ment in the Middle East "He was 
also clearly vexed," Dobrynin says 
“by the hostile campaign against 
him over Watergate by the mass 
media. The president said that the 
American media were run ‘essen- 
I daily by the same Jewish circles.' " 


The real story of the Cold War is 
largely a human drama. Dobrynin 
was on hand for much of it — he 
took part in every Soviet-American 
summit from 1955 to 1990 — and he 
watched the spectacle with a de- 
tached, sometimes bemused eye. 

Detente was Dobrynin's cause. 
He believed throughout that the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
could manage to coexist peacefully 
and avoid nuclear confrontation if 
only their leaders would pursue 
sensible diplomacy. Though his 
account occasionally feels self- 
aggrandizing, Dobrynin was cer- 
tainly the most significant diplomat 
of the Cold War era. 

But he wasn’t always nn insider. 
In 1962, his first year as the Soviet 
ambassador in Washington, he 
freely and repeatedly lied to his 
American interlocutors about what 
was going on in Cuba because, he 
insists plausibly, he was "an involun- 
tary tool of deceit” who was never 
told the truth — and was instructed 
to tell lies — about the events that 
provoked the missile crisis. 

"This deliberate use of an ambas- 
sador by his own government to 
mislead an American administration 
remained a moral shock to me for 
years to come and left me more cau- 
tious and critical of the information l 
received from Moscow," he writes. 

The Nixon administration gave 
Dobrynin his greatest opportunities 
to pursue his own diplomatic 
agenda. The Soviet leadership was 
initially so alarmed at the prospect of 
a Nixon presidency that Dobrynin 
was instructed to offer Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Nixon's 1968 opponent, 
any form of aid he might want, in- 
cluding money. (Dobrynin was enor- 
mously relieved when Humphrey 
cut off the conversation by saying it 
was "more than enough for him to 
have Moscow’s good wishes.") 

To promote the "confidential 
channel,” which for Dobrynin came 
to represent his finest moments as 
ambassador, Kissinger had a special 


telephone Installed in the Soviet em- 
bassy on 16th Street — a “second 
hot line," in Dobrynin’s words, 
“which required no dialing and was 
not dependent on the ordinary tele- 
phone network.” 

It is hard sometimes to realize 
that Dobrynin is writing about the 
one international relationship that 
could at any moment have ruptured 
into catastrophic thermonuclear 
war. More often in this account the 
Soviet-American ballet resembles a 
high school romantic intrigue, with 
the two parties bound to yet baffled 
by one another, both groping to fig- 
ure out the other's real intentions. 

Dobrynin seems never to haw 
lost a night’s sleep worrying about 
nuclear holocaust, at least not after 
the Cuban crisis. He wa9 certain, he 
writes repeatedly, that none of (he 
leaders In Moscow wanted war or 
even had a serious plan for world 
domination. 

Dobrynin has no trouble de- 
nouncing hard-liners in the United 
States for their irrational anti- 
Sovietism. The anti-Soviet American 
who most baffles Dobrynin is - 
Ronald Reagan. He criticizes Rea- 
gan but Admires him; attacks his 
policies yet credits him with crucial 
steps that helped end the Cold War. 
Dobrynin forcefully and effectively 
rebuts the argument that Reagan 
somehow deserves credit for the se- 
ries of domestic events that unrav- 
eled the Soviet Union, but also says 
that Reagan's Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative jolted the Soviets to think 
much harder about the need for 
arms control. By turning from con- 
frontation to negotiation with 
Moscow in hia second term, Do- 
brynin concludes, Reagan made it 
possible for Gorbachev to launch 
his reforms. 

In the end Dobrynin's world col- 
lapsed. Gorbachev brought him 
back to Moscow in 1986 to become 
a member of the Party leadership as 
secretary of the Central Committee 
responsible for international rela- 
tions. but this apparent promotion 
never brought much power or sad* 1 
faction. Dobrynin looked on help- 
lessly as Gorbachev floundered, 
then failed, a process he describes 
bitterly at the end of his book. 

But when he sticks to the sub- 
jects he really knows, Dobrynin is a 
fine analyst and a wonderful racon- 
teur. He has left a record of his life 
and his times that will enrich Cold 
War history for as long as anyone 
cares to read about ft. 

Robert G. Kaiser Is managing editor 
of The Washington Po9t. He wa9 
The Post's correspondent In 
I Moscow from 1971-74. 


Child Witness to the Color of Evil 


Clair* Mesaud 

THE SMELL OF APPLES ’ " 

By Mark Behr 

St. Martin's. 200pp. $21 .95 . 

W RITING in the voice of a child 
is an undertaking fraught 
with risks: of inauthenticity, of over- 
simplification, of obfuscation. But 
through Marnus, the 11-year-old, 
narrator of this masterful first novel, 
The Smell of Apples, the South 
African writer Mark Behr has cre- 
ated a portrait of Afrikaner society 
in (he mid 1970s as vivid and as 
powerful ns it is chilling, one that 
sacrifices no complexity to the 
chirpy naivete of its protegonisL It's 
not for nothing that Marnus is the 
smartest boy in h(8 class. 

The buik of the novel takes place 
in Cape Town In the run-up to 


Christinas, 1973, when the visit of a , 
mysterious Chitean general alters 
forever young Marnus's conscious- 
ness. His childhood has been, up to 
this point, blissfully secure and un- 
questioning, defined by the rigid, 
mores of Afrikaner culture, the nat- . 
ural beauty of the Cape coastline, 
the company of his mischievous 
best friend, Frikkie, and the superfi- 
cially perfect love of hia parents. . 
Marnus's father is a general in the 
South African Defense Force, his 
mother a beautiful former opera 
singer who relinquished her career 
for the delights of hearth and home, 
and his attractive older sister, Use, 
is in the running for Head Girl at 
school. All are cared for by their 
faithful “Coloured” servant, Doreen, 
and only Use — like their ostracized 
aunt Karla, who lives in England — 
has any doubts about the ostensibly 


Christian hierarchy of apartheid 
that circumscribes their lives. 

In feet however, their way of life 
is based upon fear, hatred and preju- 
dice, an Irony that emerges In 
Marnus's undigested parroting of 
his parents' conversations; The 
Bnntus are even dumber than the 
Coloureds. Luckily the Coloureds 
still have a bit of sailor-blood in their 
veins. But by now even that flows so 
thin, that they’re mostly alcoholics 
who booze up all their wages over 
weekends”; or, referring to two of 
his schoolmates, “Like all Jews 
they’re stinking rich,” I 

Marnus's father is busy keeping : 
that struggle alive (“Dad says it's the ! 
Afrikaners that will have to keep this 
country safe when trouble comes"), , 
and to that end he plays host to the , 
Chilean general known only as Mis- 
ter Smith. At once charming and sin- ' 


later, he is the unwitting herald of 
disaster, and the hatred Marnus de- 
velops for him Is not so much di- 
rected at Ids actions as at the 
revelations that unfold in the course 
of his stay. It Is horror enough that 
Doreen’s 10-year-old son is attacked 
and severely burned by three white 
tnen — a discovery that casts young 
Marnus into confusion: “'But, 
Mum,’ I carry on. 'Why did white 
people do It?"* But Marnus also 
beats devastating witness to his fa- 
ther’s rape of his friend Frikkie. 

in less sure hands, 1 this narrative 
twist might seem excessive: But the 
scene is marked by exquisite re- 
straint, and Beta's taut prose cap- 
tures, with magnificent sympathy, 
Marnus's confusion, panic and dis- . 
belief. That so delightful a voice 
should tell so bleak a story renders 
it all the more poignant 
It is curious, in light of this 1 disillu- 
sionment, that the novel should be 
interspersed with episodes ■ from 


Marnus’s later life as a soldier In An- 
gola in 1988. These brief, disjointed 
passages portray a man battling cyni- 
cism about the war, but one still w" 
sessed with his father’s rank and his 
father’s mission, even In the face 01 
death. The stiffened language ofu\e 
military leache9 all personality froni 
the adult Marnus. In part because cl 
this stifled voice, in port because 
these passages are so fleeting w • » 
seem blurred next to the bright car 
ity of Marnus’s childhood, the An- 
golan sections are the novels wew 
point, and one feeU that they hint at, 
rather than realize, a broader canvas- 
■ Perhaps, however, Behr seeksto 
convey in his very prose the degree 
'to which A stunted, unrealized w- 
ture Is Marnus’s 1 inescapable i fate- ■» 
the novel, Use' likens her father 1 ana 
the Chilean general to' Moby-Dica s 
, Captain Ahab, each intent at v* * 
ever cost upon his doomed qnew* 
Marnus, then, is Ishmael, destmw 

, in spite of himself for shipwreCK- ^ 
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University 
of Durham 


Principal of 
Trevefyan College 

Applicant with a strong background in both leaching and research in any academic discipline are 
Invited lo apply for the post of Princljpal offravelyan College. Applicants should have the ability end 
experience to provide strategic direction of the College, promote the academic and general welfare of 
Its students and staff, and be involved In external fund-raising in support of Its future development. It 
is expected that the successful candidate will pley a significant role In an appropriate UnivereJty 
department, with time shared equally between department and the College, 

The appointment is tenable from 1 September 1996, at a salary level to be negotiated with the 
successful candidate. 

For Informal discussion of the post, please contact Professor E.A.V. Ebsworth, Vice-Chancellor end 
Warden of the Durham Colleges, on 0191 374 7661. 

Further detail* may be obtained from the Director of Personnel, University of Durham, Old Shire Half, 

Durham BHl 3HP, to whom applications to copies) should be submitted, including the names of three referees, 
by Ibaeday, 31 October IBM. (Candidates outside the British bias may submit one copy only). Please quote 
reference CD38. 

Mom 374 3140/fax: oifli 374 7Z93A-malhSnr.Recrultedurham.ac.uk. 

/meeting In Excellence In lynching and Research 



ACORD 


(Agency for Cooperation and Research In Development) 
Registered Charity No. 283302 


ACORD lam irtfmatlonalvttwwmuro of NliOe which work togi-thertu vuuport people cope wlih. and promote, 
change tn Amra Wc are currently Jceklng a: 

COUNTRY COORDINATOR FOR SOMALIA (Ref CC/Som O) 

The Country Coordinator po*t will to- bsacd In MogniJisIm/Nairuhl. nod will involve regular flolrj irips wiililn Smialis The 
tountry Coordinator will bi exjuvicrl lo iupervl*- and tidiimv At. l «KI ■m il>-vd»|>incni pregremnK-s of urtinn 
rehabilitation tn Mogadishu, ogrioihural development In SablanJo ami llu- Support Unit to Somali NtiOa Lux-el In Nairobi 

Applicants (or the above post JmiIiI be able to demonstrate a i-unimi'iiu-nt towards m- ll reliant pHr 1 lei|,iii,.i\ 
development and possess: 

wSunuMly ttevriapnKii 1 -' Cxper ^ niX> dcvc ' ,0 P* n a ouunlrioH. in the areas .if prop-id inanuneini-ni. mid 

Experience of work in •-•mfllci nrens essential; 

Management and financial skills & experiences; 

A relevant degree or MinHar 

AbUily to plan, design mid monitor programme* and write ri-poiin; 

Willingness tn travel to and work Li an leointed environment Is oxapntial; 

Knowledge of the Horn of Africa (csacntla]) and of Somnlin idi-sirable) . 

3 £*™ “mPf' itlvcwlary Him U»nK) nnd atlmclivo ben, -fils package A|i|tlicslione fruni Attain and female 
eaniidstee are particularly wdcuim-. 

Hew apply in writing, enclosing n lull CV nnd details of three referees quoting the relevant reference lo: 

ACOR1) 

Prancto House 
French Street 
London sWil* 1DQ 

United Kingdom Fax: (0171) 976 ill 13 ‘ 

dale for receipt nf application,,; Olh October 1995. Ptcanc note that only «hon IlMed candidate* will be contacted. 
ACORD Is striving to bo un equal opportunities employer. 


Advertisements 
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. WORLD CONSERVATION MONITORING CENTRE 

EUROPEAN OFFICER 

The World Conservation Monitoring Centre (VtfcMC), an Independent 
charity founded In 1987 by IUNC. WWF end UNEP, provides 
Information services on the conservation and sustainable use of species 
and ecosystems, and supports others In the development of lheir own 
Information systems. \ • 

Applications are Invited for the post of European Officer to co-ordinate 
the Centre's activities in Europe, particularly with respect to the 
European Environment Agency. Essential qualifications include: 

• MSc or PhD in a biological, geographical' or sodo -economic 
science. • 

• At toast five yeare' experience working, with European Institutions 
and Initiatives concerned with biodiversity conservation. , , 

• Fluency in English and at toast two qther European languages. 
Persons seeking a secondment to WCMC are encouraged lo apply. 

The appointment will be made Initially for two yearn, wltfi a starting 
salary wilhln the range El 1 .443 - £19,431 per annum 

An excellent pension and Insurance package is offered. Full post’ 
description to available on request. Applications, with full 0V and 
the names of two referees, should be sent by 27 Ootober 1985 to: 
Personnel Officer, WCMC, 219 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge CB^ 
DDL, UK. Fax: +44 1223 277 314: Em a)l?pflr*arm 0 l®worno,o rg.uk. ■, 

. 1 '■ , PrmriousBppBcBntsrwadinotrB-apply ; ■ 



TAKING THE AID DIltKCT 

- Reg. Ch. No. 803338 

Deputy Director, 
Programme Department 

£33,000 p.a. 

Feed the Children (Europe) is an International relief agency responding to disasters 
and emergencies, taking food and other Items to children In great need. It Is one of 
tha fastest growing International relief agencies In the UK. Feed The Children (Europe) 
currently undertakes programmes In Bosnia, Albania, Haiti, Rwanda, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Armenia and Kurdistan with expansion Into other countries constantly under 
review. 

As a result of our growth we are now seeking an individual who will strengthen our 
management support to Feed The Children {Europe)‘s field programmes. A key senior 
management post, the Individual will coordinate the work of the headquarter's 
programme staff and deputise for the Director of Programmes. Significant travel to the 
field is also expected. 

The successful candidate will have substantial experience at a senior level working for 
NGOs In overseas field positions, will be able to demonstrate successes in a "central 
office" management role, will have slrong technical expertise In defining programme 
needs, priorities and strategies and will be able to manage relationships with Feed 
The Children (Europe) 's principal statutory donors. 

To apply for this opportunity, please send your CV with covering letter, by October 
16th 1995, to James Davidson, Overseas Personnel Manager at: 

Feed the Children (Europe) 

82 Caveraham Road 
Reading 
801 8AE 
U.K. 

Fax:+44 (0)1734 588 988 
email 100523.30260compuserve.com 

Only shortlisted candidates will be contacted. Initial interviews will be held during the 
week of October 23rd 1995. 


SENIOR PROGRAMME MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN AFRICA 

PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Social Welfare and Health, Liberia 

SGF began working In Liberia In 1991 with the establishment of a community health and 
social welfare programme as an Immediate response to the needs of children affected by 
the civil war. Now the programme also Includes food aid delivery and Infrastructural work to 
assist Ihe relief effort.! ; ; 

A 9 part of the senior team you will be Involved in managing and developing the country 
programme In line with the country strategy with particular responsibility for the Social 
Welfare and Health programmes, 

PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Health, Somaliland 

SCF has a tong'htetory of Involvement fn Northern Somalis before the clvj war In 1 891 
began to sstablfsh a new programme which nbw focuses on local capacity building In thB 
Areas of health, education, agriculture and relief and rehabilitation.- 

You will provide professional and technical direction and management support -to the 
programme staff and coordinate the activities of the Mlnlsby of Health. You will also develop 
a strategy for the heallh programme and represent SCF on all health Issues to tha ministry, 
0t^NQOs,UNand<toru)ror5anisationB. 

Hr both positlona you wffl have relevant International experience For the Liberia ■ 
position we are looking for management experience of reUefltehabffitatton programmes 
Ideally In the fields of health and social wqlfare. For the Somaliland position we are looking . 
for experience of planning and managing health programmes. In addition your experience 
ahoulddemonstrate the effect^ management of resources and.flnaneesvStaft management 
and development; analytical arjd report writing skills; strong ccrnmuntaatTon rind negotiation 
skills; and the abHlty to work as part of a dose team In an environment which is often ' 
unpredictable and stressful. 

' Both P°8fa have unaccompanied Status and are offered on 12 month contracts with a 
salaty of £19,294 p.a. which should be tax free, You can also.expecl.a generous benefits 
. package Including accommodation, flights and other living expenses. 

For further, detalte and an' application form, please send or fax your CV ASAP to ’ 

ABce Desire, Overseas Personnel SCF, 17 Grove Labe, Loritfon'SES bRD. - - - • ’ : - - . ■ 

Fax: .0171 793 7010, Applicants who applied Iasi week are stfil befog' .. ' 
oorwldered and need not re-apply. f 

•SCF aims to be an equal o^portuqit|ee employe^ \ " 


m ft 
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UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS 


To support the Poverty Alleviation Programme in 
Mongolia, the United Nations Volunteers programme is 
seeking a Specialist to • work with the Project 
Management Unit. The appointee will be responsible for 
assisting the Director General in all aspects of 
management of the Poverty Alleviation Fund of Mongolia, 
involving: 


- Project management including research, 
fbrmulation« planning, monitoring and evaluation; 

- Recruitment and supervision of staff; 

- Identifying staff training needB, formulation and 
implementation of staff training programmes; 

• Identifying technical assistance needs; and 

* Resource mobilisation. 


Qualifications: 

A Masters Degree In economics or social sciences; 
Minimum 10-15 years working experience in the 
management of development projects; Experience of 
Poverty Alleviation programmes, preferably at grassroot 
level; Experience of living and working in a developing 
country; 

Training experience. 

Candidates should have good liaison and diplomacy 
skills, excellent writing and presentation skills; English 
speaker required, Russian an advantage. 


Conditions of Service: 

The duty station is Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia and the initial 
contract duration two years. A Monthly Living Allowance 
is provided (currently equivalent to US $ 982 - 1477 
depending on family status), as well as accommodation, 
language training and health insurance. 


Application: 

Please send, latest 13 October 1995, a detailed cv to: 
Lars Sylvan, Chief, Recruitment Resources 
Division, UNV, Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 
10, Switzerland. 

Telephone: (41) 22 788 2455. Fax: (41) 22 788 2501. 
fntemet: swarup@uiiv.ch 


□ 

Faculty of the 
Mi Built Environment 

BRISTOL 


Postgraduate European Planning 


Study for a career In European Town and Country 
Planning by combining essential planning knowledge 
and skills, together with European aspects of planning 
and language studies. This innovative course leads to the 
M A/Postgraduate Diploma In Town and Country 
Planning (European Planning). 


Course Indudes 

★ BU Planning Systems 

★ BU Economic Development 

★ BU Regional Development 

★ BU Powers, Institutions and Policy 


The course can be studied full-time over two years or part-time 
over three and a quarter years, and is suitable for cognate and 
non-cognate graduates. 


If you wouW Ilka a course leaflet and an appBoatfon farm please 
phone Emma Gmdfleld on +44(0)1 17 976 2fi06-24hou , answefphoo® 


Promoting 

University of the West of England, Bristol 


To ptaceyou BdvsrtJsenwrt 

Tol *44 (0) iai B34 BUI rax +44 (0) 161 86B 4466 

lira Guardian Weakly, 1 64 Deongala, Manchester MBO 2RR England 


IRAQ 

FIELD DIRECTOR 


SCF has been working in Iraq since 1991 end now focuses on vulnerable groups in 
northern Iraq who are seeking to become more self sufficient or who ere finding It difficult 
to cope In worsening economic, social and political conditions. 

Current programmes range from support to those who are seeking to reestablish their 
livelihoods In rural areas; working with female headed households end Internally displaced 
populations and the Identification of strategies to address the situation of school dropout 
and working children. 

To take on the overall management and development of the country programme and 
strategy we are looking for someone with senior International management experience of 
development programmes; strong representational, communication and analytical skills; 
and the ability to support and develop the capacity of local staff and partners to achieve 
long-term effects with short-term inputs. 

This post Is offered on a 12 month contract, with a salary of £23,331 p.a, which should 
be.tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package including accommodation, 
flights and other living expenses. This posit Ion has unaccompanied status. 

For further details and an application form, please write to Jahet Curtls-Bronl, Overseas 
Personnel, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. Fax: 0171 793 7810. 

Closing date: 27th October 1995. 

SCF alms to be an Equal Opportunities employer. 


Save the Children 


t 


I Working for a batter world for children 


Khalld Bin Abdullah Al Saud 
Professorship for the Study of the 
Contemporary Arab World 

The ateotora Intend to proceed to an electa! to the Khaki Bln AtxMati Al Saud 
ProfeaaoraNp for the Study o» lha Contemporary Arab World which tala vacant 
with Bffect from 1 October 1096 upon tha resignation of the first holder, 
Profeecor M.D.C. Qitaeran. 

in acconlBiKa with the wishes or the benefactor, anyone whose scholarly 
Interest Be in the modem Arab world Is invited to apply. The University Intends to 
appoint a parson with an Inlernatlonul research reputation who will provide 
Intellectual end academic leadership In the chosen area of aiudy. A thorough 
working knowledge of Arabic Is regarded as an essential requirement for the 
holder of the pent. 

The stipend of the professorship la at present C3B.827 per annum. 

A non-stlpendary professorial fellowship el Magdalen Ccfege Is attached to the 
professorship. 

Application* (tan ooplae, or one only from ovoraaaa candidates), 
naming throe rofaraee ahould bo raoalvod not later than 13 
November 1005 by the Registrar, University Offloee, Wellington 
Square, Oxford 0X1 2JD, U.K. from whom further particulars may ha 
obtained. 

The University exists to promote exoellence In education and 
rowaroh, end la an equal opportunities employer. 


European MA in Arts and 
Humanities 


This multidisciplinary course enables students to develop a 
critical understanding of key European Issues Including 
Identity, the national, the international, the regional, 
multlculturalism, 'race' gender end class. It also offers the 
opportunity of studying In Europe. The broad range of 
disciplines Include History, Rim, Media, Cultural Studies, 
Literature, Politics, Religious Studies, Sports Studies and 
Performing Arts. 


The. programme Is designed around self-managed study 
(plus four separate intensive study weeks in Leicester, 
Holland and Spain), 

This facilitates the Involvement of students living outside 
Leicester (and Great Britain) as well as those In full-time 
employment to study topics of their own choice negotiated 
with tutors. 


For an application form please contact 
Postgraduate Administrator 
School of Humanities 
De Montfort University 

UtetoLa 9BH D 5 n7vERW?? T 

Tel: 0118 257 7394 UNIVERSITY 

Fax: 0116 257 7199 


LEtcurm 


LI 


Pn p.it.ilion lor l.ilV 


Learn to Teach 
English In Calms, 
Australia 


at International House 
Teacher Training Centre 




MA/Cimbridga Certtfleate ecu ran 
Contact Simon Bradley 
Intomatienal Housa, Queansfand 
Box 7608, Calms 4670, QM. Australis 
Pan (070)31346 4 
Phonai (070)313466 


TU I Certificate & 

Diploma Courses 


|.\ 1 ii-.l.iir. <- I i . imm, | 


ESP (Business) courses 
also available. 

Tha English Language Ctr, 
Standbrook Ha, Bulte 3c, 
2-5 Old Bond 8treet, 

; London W1X 3TB 




COLLEGE LECTURESHIP 
IN ITALIAN 


Applications are invited for a full-time permanent 
post as College Lecturer in Italian. 

The successful candidate will have obtained, or will 
be near completing, a PhD. Applications are sought 
from candidates working in any core area of Italian 
studies. 


Salary scale: 1R £1 7, 1 37 - IR £23,567 p.a. 

(with provision for progression across a bar to a 
salary scale maximum of IR £35,497 p.a.) 

Application forms and further details of the post 
may be obtained from the Academic 
Appointments Office, University College, 
Cork, Ireland. 

Tel: (+353-21) 902364. Fax: (+353-21) 276995. 

Closing date: Friday, 1 0 November 1 995. 
University College Cork is on Equal Opportunities Employer. 



U N IVERSITY QV J UEI C ESTEB 


M.Sc in the 

Sociology of Sport and Sports Management 
(by distance learning) 


Applications are invited from candidates Interested in studying this two 
year part-dme degree course from home under the supervision and 
guidance of members of the 
Centre for Research Into Sport and Society 
at the University of Leicester. 


This Masters degree has direct relevance to: 
physical education teachers, those working In the lelaure/recreatton 
industry end sports enthusiasts 


For forther details write to: The Secretary (GW), 
Centre for Research Into Sport and Society, 
University of Leicester, 14 Salisbury Hoad, 
Leicester LEI 7RQ 

tell 44-116-252-6939 faxr 44-116-252-5720. 


'Promoting excellence In 
University teaching and research " 


4^ 
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UNIVERSITY 


***** 
* . * 

**** 


EUROPEAN 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Postgraduate distance-learning MA 

For more information about the two year part-time MA 
starting In January 1 906 please Write or telephone: 
Department of Human Resource Management and Industrial 
Relations, Keele University, Staffordshire STB 6BQ, UK 

. Tel: +44 (0) 1 782 71 791 1 Fax;+44 (0) 1 782 584271 
emaikida029keele.ac.uk 
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A match made in heaven? 


It's official: women like football. But does the Image 
that marketing men project fit the picture on the 
terraces? Laura Thompson has her doubts 


/ HAVEWT SEEN the advertise- 
ment for a while but I remember 
it all too well. It was for n deliv- 
ery firm. A young businesswoman 
employs the firm’s services because 
they, and only they, can guarantee 
that she will receive on time the par- 
cel she urgently awaits. 

What can be inside it? The keys 
to a Ferrari? Silk stockings from 
Paris? How old-fashioned can you 
be. The urgent parcel contains noth- 
ing less relevant to the modern age 
than the video of a football match 
which, due to the pressing nature of 
this woman's work, she has been 
unable to watch live. As the advert 
ends, she dunks a biscuit in a mug 
striped with her team’s colours, 
kicks off her elegant heels and set- 
tles down to 90 minutes of bliss. 

My God, how I hated this advert, 
with its well-judged awareness of 
the fact that football has become the 
fashionable new signifier of female 
Independence. Apart from anyt hing 
else, I felt it was all such a fake. Cer- 
fainly, yes, the occasional smart girl 
appears in a magazine beside a cap- 
tion that reads: “Sarah. 28, PA from 
West London, says: i love going to 
Stamford Bridge on a Saturday af- 
ternoon!"' But this has never made 
me believe that, outside ad agency 
conference rooms and editors’ ex- 
citable imaginations, women were 
really forging these new bonds with 
football. 

Apparently, though, I was wrong. 
The Sir Norman Chester Centre for 
Football Research has told me as 
much. The results of last week's sur- 
vey into match attendances prove 
that behind the myth lies fact: an in- 
creasing number of women are 


going to games. They account for 
around one in eight of all support- 
ers. And, of those who have started 
regularly attending Premier League 
games since the advent of all-seater 
stadia, about five years ago, women 
represent one in four. 

All-seater stadia were not the only 
thing that happened to football in 
1990. There was also the World 
Cup. Common wisdom now accepts 
that the semi-final between England 
and Germany comprised a couple of 
hours that helped to change female 
attitudes towards football: women 
who had never before seen the 
point of the game suddenly got it. It 
no longer seemed to be about sport, 
or escapism, or men — it was about 
life, and they wanted apart of it 
_ In truth, Italia 90 was a glorious 
high point, which bore as much re- 
semblance to the average league 
game as does a David Ginola cross 
from the wing to that of a 39-year- 
aid bank manager playing for the 
NatWest Wanderers. Yet the fact 
that nothing comparable has since 
happened in football seems not to 
have diminished the World Cup’s 
impact 

Over the past five years, fans have 
not stopped vilifying players who 
transfer from die team they support, 
or shouting racist abuse, or making 
Nazi salutes at the Israeli player 
Ronny Rosenthal. Managers have 
not stopped taking backhanders. 

And yet. in the midst of ail this ev- 
idence that little about football has 
changed, the belief that it has grows 
ever stronger. All-seater stadia have 
had something to do with this — at 
the grounds, at least, behaviour has 
been forced to improve. But mainly 


it is a marketing trick, like the ad- 
vert for the delivery firm. 

Football has become a powerful 
commercial tool. Whereas five 
years ago, to imply that a consumer 
attended matches would be to 
categorise them as somewhat down- 
market, dow it is one of the most 
flattering implications that you can 
make. You spend Saturday with 
your team? God, you must be 
young/ sexy/intelligent/in tune with 
the times! 

And women, of whom it was pre- 
viously thought that they would do 
anything on a Saturday, even iron- 
ing, rather than watch football, now 
represent a whole new market. The 
Centre for Football Research sur- 
vey says that women buy more club 
merchandise than men — 20.6 per 
cent of them spend more than £100 
per season. Presumably some of 
this is spent on their children. But 
you do now see women at games 
wearing those terrible nylon team 
shirts (soon, no doubt, to become a 
kitsch fashion item, especially when 
they have the right name written on 
their back). 

It would appear, then, that the 
marketing has worked. Except 
that, when you examine them 
more closely, the results of the 
survey don’t tell quite the story 
that at first they seem to. No doubt 
they will be seen as vindication of 
the ad men. the trend-spotters — 
but are they? [f that were the case, 
which would be the football team 
you would expect women to be fol- 
lowing? The glamour teams surely, 
like Manchester United and 
Newcastle. And the London teams, 
especially Arsenal, subject of the 
book Fever Pitch, which is 
credited for crystallising what 
Italia 90 started. 

If you had asked me to guess 
which were the Premier League 



Fan fatales . . . women are flocking to watch soccer 


F**3TO: NEALSlUrPSON 


teams most frequently watched by 
women, low on my list would have 
been Sheffield Wednesday, Nor- 
wich, Nottingham Forest, Leicester 
City and Ipswich. Where, within 
their modest midBt, are the men 
whose names might be fashionably 
emblazoned on the back of team 
shirts? Transferred to Liverpool, 
that's where. 

Yet, last season, around 17 per 
cent of fans at Sheffield Wednesday 
and Norwich were female, com- 
pared with 10 per cent or less at Ar- 
senal. QPR and Chelsea. This leads 
me to believe that the average fe- 
male football fan is a different crea- 
ture from Sarah the PA who attends 
a game as she would a Blur gig (and 
indeed regards a sexy striker much 
as she would Damon Albarn). The 
truth is that liking the idea of foot- 
ball is a very different thing from 
regularly attending matches. It has 
become. I think, rather easy to con- 
fuse the two. 


The most popular clubs with 
women are far from London and 
this makes me think of rugby 
league, a sport that scarcely exists 
south of Sheffield and which at- 
tracts women much in the way that 
it does men. These women are not 
there to make a feminist point, but 
because it Is where they want to be. 
Their respect for the game is ab- 
solute and the last thing they would 
want to do is to force a change 
upon its essentially male nature. 

This is the spirit in which they at- 
tend football matches. More <»i 
them are going than were five years 
ago. and this is probably because h 
desire to attract women to the game 
has led to better facilities and a safer 
environment, which uf course can 
only be a good thing. But it would 
not be so good if it led, at the same 
time, to football being twisted 
around a powerful female finger, be- 
neath which gleams an even more 
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Babylon revisited 


opera 

Andrew Clements 

7 HE WHOLE concept of 
Coven t Garden's Verdi 
Festival, running every 
summer until the millennium, 
is built on collaboration with 
the regional opera companies, 
which will feed productions Into 
each season alongside the Royal 
Opera’s own shows. In July, 
Nabucco will arrive in London 
from Wales, and the Welsh 
National production by Tim 
Albery has fust been unveiled 
in Cardiff. 

AIbery*s partnership with the 
designer, Antony McDonald, 
has been one of the most impor- 
tant and distinctive in British 
opera for more than a decade. 
Their productions have a defi- 
nite house style based on 
McDonald's bold use of 
primary colours and his fas- 
tidious graphic skill. The 
Nabucco sets and costumes 
carry his stamp. 

How they will fare on the far 
larger Covent Garden stage 
remains to be seen, but in 
Cardiff’s New Theatre, and Pd 
guess In most of the houses on 
WNO's autumn tour, they will 


look striking and dramatically 
effective. 

An opera about the enslave- 
ment of the Hebrews by 
Nabucco (Nebuchadnezzar) and 
the Babylonians, lends Itself all 
too easily to updating, and 
Albery and McDonald translate 
(he action Into a 20th century 
locale somewhere In central 
Europe, where a Jewish com- 
munity is threatened by a gun- 
toting militia. 

Dramatically and musically 
the opera is uneven. But the 
best of it — in the dramatic sop- 
rano writing for the scheming 
Abigaille, the orations of the 
Hebrew leader Zaccaria, the 
hither-daughter duet for 
Nnbucco and Abigaille — is top- 
drawer and needs to be deliv- 
ered with a real sense of 
Verdian style. That came and 
went a bit; Corolo Rizzl’s 
conducting had it almost con- 
sistently, and the WNO chorus 
was superbly disciplined; 
Janice Cairns had the dramatic 
presence and vocal attack for 
Abigaille even when the sound 
was cruelly raw; Willard 
White's bland delivery of 
Zaccarta's pronouncements was 
somewhat countered by his im- 
posing stage presence. The re- 




Wizard show . . , The Welsh Opera’s Nabucco boasts spectacular 
costumes and sets photograph: Henrietta butler 


placement Fenena, Claire 
Shearer, was stylish and rich- 
toned, and best of all was 
Jonathan Summer's Nabucco, 


Horror in the balance 


Deyan SudJIc wonders 
whether plans to build a 
Holocaust gallery may be 
In danger of trivialislng or 
exploiting the tragedy 

r HE IMPERIAL War Museum 
wants to build a £7 million 
gallery devoted to genocide 
in genera], and the Holocaust in par- 
ticular. It is making the move not 
primarily as an expression of regret 
and commemoration, or even in an 
attempt to ensure that a similar 
slaughter never takes place again — 
the reasons conventionally ad- 
vanced for places of this sort 
Rather, it is hard not to see the 
proposal as an attempt to increase 
the credibility of a museum that has 
yet to live down its reputation as a 
mecca for gun buffs and war comic- 
obsessed schoolboys. As such. It is 
the continuation of ex-director Alan 
Borg's enterprising strategy of 
breathing life into an institution that 
would otherwise have declined into 
the same faded irrelevance as the 
Commonwealth Institute, with Its 
Technicolor dioramas of sugar plan- 
tations and copper mines. 

Borg built new wings for the for- 
mer asylum and put on challenging 
exhibitions of contemporary art in a 
highly successful attempt to get 
away from the tyranny of its macabre 
display cases full of nail-studded 
dubs last used in anger during the 
trench warfare on the Somme. 

But the very act of placing such an 
installation in the context of con- 
ventional museum-visiting, .with its 
universe of postcard shops, cafes, ice- 
cream vans and coach parties, could 
be seen os triviallsing the Holocaust 
and its unique horror. And why 
should a museum of warfare be con- 
sidered any more appropriate for 
such a commemoration than, say, the 
Science Museum, which might! 
mount a stomach-turning display of 
the effects of Zykkin B in its chem- 


istry galleries for an ambiguous mix 
of motives not dissimilar to those of 
the Imperial War Museum? 

If the object of the exercise is a 
meditation on the spiritual signifi- 
cance of genodde, then the Tate's 
Museum of Modern Art, a place de- 
voted to the cultural values of the 
contemporary world, might be seen 
as a better setting. 

And if such Holocaust museums 
are to be built at all, can they be de- 
signed in a way which effectively 
communicates their message, with- 
out being exploitative? Too much 
horror, and few but the ghoulish en- 
thusiast of the London Dungeon will 
come; not enough, and you dimin- 
ish the reality. 

Ab the extraordinarily elaborate 
Holocaust Museum in Washington 
demonstrates, the use of ail the arti- 
fice of modern display methods to 
portray the most horrifying episode 
in the history of the 20th century 
raises fundamental ethical issues, 
even when it is done with the clear 
Intention of providing a memorial. 

In air-conditioned comfort, the 
events that led to the extermination 
of 6 million people are aestheticised 
and dramatised. The Imperial War 
Museum, with its gestures toward 
academic detachment — material Is 
to be included not just on the gas 
chambers, but the Turkish mas- 
sacres of the Armenians,' the Khmer 
Rouge, Rwanda and Bosnia — must 
tread even more carefully. 

In Washington's Holocaust mu- 
seum, the designers did all that they 
could to engage visitors emotion- 
ally, to the extent of issuing the 
Identity of a concentration camp vic- 
tim with each admission ticket. It ia 
a powerful and highly disturbing 
experience. And yet the museum re- 
mains a carefully constructed arte- 
fact; one which uses' some material 
that certainly is historically authen- 
tic, but a lot of stagp management 
and scenography as well., 

This is riot a death camp, it Is an 
evocation of one. And to build evo- 


cations of such horror is to offer a 
hostage to those who seek to dimin- 
ish the historic reality. They are 
open to the charge that they repre- 
sent theatre more than history. 

The further away such displays 
are from the historical sites on 
which the events that they depict 
took place, the more ethical ques- 
tions they raise. Washington Is not a 
city which has ever had direct expe- 
rience of the horrors of the Nazis. 

In Germany and Poland, things 
are different. Aside from the chilling 
appearance of sinister place names 
in the dismayingly banal context of 
motorway signs, the most effective 

Too much horror, and 
few but the ghoulish 
enthusiast will come; 
not enough, and you 
diminish the reality 

reminders of the past are the rusting 
steel gates of the death camps. 

But of course wen these are not 
quite what they seem. They cannot 
be left to speak entirely for them- 
selves as mute witnesses to the 
past. If they are not to rust away al- 
together, they have to be repaired 
and maintained^ and the boundary 
between maintenance and creative 
reinterpretation is quickly crossed. 

There is evidence, too, that they 
do not touch the current generation 
of schoolchildren whom an ambiva- 
lently penitent modern Germany 
encourages to visit the camps in the 
same way as It did their parents. 

For tiie sake of educating this 
generation, it is argued, it is neces- 
sary to reinforce historical relics with 
more dramatic museum-keeping. 
Part of the difficulty is the differ- 
ence between memorials, which are 
more concerned with evocation 
than explanation, and museums. ' 


transforming himself from 
Atti la-style barbarian to Lear- 
like visionary with huge com- 
mitment and vocal attack. 


Memorials rely for their impact 
on achieving a sufficient degree of 
abstraction to offer a sense that loss 
and injustice are universal memo- 
ries. It is that abstraction which 
gives Paris’s monument to the de- 
portation its power and resonance. 

It does not create a literal memor- 
ial. rather it relies on the power of 
architectural suggestion. In the way 
that Maya Lin’s Vietnam monument 
did, before Ross Perot insisted on 
adding a hyper-realistic troop of 
soldiers. 

The gates of Auschwitz are literal 
reminders, but have also acquired a 
symbolic, abstracted quality that 
makes them haunting and instantly 
recognisable. The carefully propped- 
up atomic dome of Hiroshima has 
the same kind of impact 

Museums dare not Indulge in that 
sense of abstraction : — hence the 
difficulties in creating appropriate 
museums of the Holocaust If they 
are not to seem exploitative, they 
must be memorials as well as muse- 
ums. Yet that involves sacrificing 
detachment and objectivity. 

Perhaps every museum unwit- 
tingly betrays much more about the 
society that built it than the subject 
to which it is ostensibly dedicated. 
This is certainly true of monu- 
ments, as shown by the tortuous 
history of Berlin’s attempts to con- 
struct a memorial to the victims of 
the Third Reich. 

After selection of a central site, a 
national fundraising campaign and a 
higli-protile competition to decide 
how best to commemorate the Holo- 
caust, Berlin is still no nearer to 
making up its mind. It is caught be- 
tweeq a. sense that any kind of Ger- 
man moriument to tiie Holocaust 
will seem like conscience-halving, 
and the fear that any effective mon- 
ument will need to be protected 
from vandalism and terrorism in 
perpetuity. 

In this context, the most provoca- 
tive suggestion was to demolish the 
Brandenburg Gate, and to use the 
rubble to; construct a memorial to 
the missing millions. It is certainly 
-one that would involve a genuine 
historic sacrifice. 
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The Donmar 
in search 
of an angel 

\ THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 

f T IS SAD to think that the Don- 
mar Warehouse in London's 
Covent Garden may be forced to 
close its doors for lack of funds; the 
consistent quality of its work is 
confirmed by Sam Mendes's 
excellent revival of Tennessee 
Williams's The Glass Menagerie. 
Mendes takes a play that can easily 
be drowned in self conscious lyri- 
cism and gives it a cool, clear, neo- 
expressionist, but not unfeeling, 
production. 

For a start Mendes and his de- 
signer, Rob Howell, remind us that 
the Wingfield apartment can only 
be approached by a fire escape; the 
unforgettable sound of this pro- 
duction is of feet clattering on the 
steel walkway that runs round the 
dress circle. 

Mendes also restores Williams’s 
original device of prefacing each 
scene with a projected title, al- 
though he subtly alters the content. 
Instead of “After the Fiasco", 
following the shy Laura's defection 
from business college, he uses ‘El 
Diablo"; a phrase that is Ironically 
employed by her brother Tom 
(Williams's own self-portrait) to kid 
his mother that he Is leading a 
double-life as an underground tsar. 

The title acquires even greater 
resonance when it is recalled that 
Tom really is leading a dual exis- 
tence as a born warehouse worker 
and a closet poet. 

But Mendes’s greatest achieve- 
ment is to remind us that 
Tennessee Williams is fundamen- 
tally a comic writer: there was a 
famous occasion when the author 
was asked to leave a production ol 
The Glass Menagerie at the Shaw 
Theatre because his guffaws were 
apparently disturbing his fellow 
theatre-goers. 

However, in this production we 
are permitted to laugh at the self 
deception of Amanda Wingfield 
who. In summoning up a gentleman 
caller for her daughter, Laura, 
attempts to relive her own youth. 

As beautifully played by Zo* 
Wanamaker, Amanda is someone 
who lives entirely in a dream worid: 
she's forever shooting nostalgic 
glances at the portrait of her long- 
departed husband and, when _the 
caller finally arrives, she turns into 
an absurdly flirty and slightly 
cracked Southern belle. 

Even the pathos contains Its own 
comedy: just as In Uncle Vanya yqu 
feel that Astrov Is a chump for re- 
jecting Sonya, so you feel here that 
the gentleman caller, although ad- 
mittedly engaged elsewhere, is 
missing out on something valuable 
with Laura. 

The key confrontation between 
them is exquisitely played, with 
Claire Skinner’s face suddenly 
irradiated with hope as she la 
gently kissed, and with Mark 
Dexter implying that the caller is 
both bumptious and kind at the 
sametime. ■= : 

Ben Chaplin also endows Topi 
wjth exactly the right hectic, foP’ 
tive desperation. - j 

It Is a near-perfect revival thM 
makes you hope some good angel, 
will rescue the beleaguered Dop- 
mar Warehouse from Its flnahcial 
plight. 
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Deviations on a theme 


DANCE 

Judith Mackrell 

L loyd newson-s latest 

piece, Enter Achilles, which is 
touring the country, is about 
men behaving badly. That's not just 
badly as in getting very pissed and 
arsing around. It’s badly as In beat- 
ing up any male who’s remotely 
effeminate; badly aB in slashing the 
breasts of a plastic sex doll and 
badly as in repressing emotion. 

Eight dancers, confined in a 
claustrophobic pub interior, share a 
75mEnute drinking session that be- 
comes more angry, defensive and 
explosive by the pint. The group's 
body language is brilliantly and 
often hilariously observed. Several 
of the men are raw with tension, 
Iheir chins thrusting like turkey- 
cocks, their legs as stiff as a group 
of drilling Bquaddies. 

Y Periodically the beer turns them 
into puppies so that they sprawl into 
ragby scrums, beam blearily, sing 
sentimental songs and snicker. But 
itfllso turns them na9ty. One man at 
least Is covertly gay but he tries to 
be one of the lads. The first time 
they turn against him he fulfils 
erery boys dream by whirling 
iround and trouncing his attackers, 

Ws clothes felling off to reveal his 
xperman suit. But the next time is 
(of real, with ugly fighting and even 
| u ffier mimed rape. 

• The same violence is unleashed 
g*™ 8 plastic doll which gets 
wilen up in brutal pantomime sex 
sm mutilated with a broken bottle. 

Inc hatr ed of women, of physical 
is wound to a terrifying 
: rj?- These, says the show, are the 
“cwigs and fantasies men store up 
to Jke home after a night at the pub. 

As we watch these scenes, though, 

, JJ5 ^alfy the anger and repres- 
Mn that most shocks — we know it 
W fw well. What’s really startling is 
■j® act that a group of men could 
reproduced such an unloving and ' 

: ““waving portrait of themselves. 

| newson has made a brilliant 



Achillea heels ... are men realty so vile? 


career out of anatomising the poli- 
tics of sex -- from male alienation to 
fetnHle masochism — and by in- 
stinct and circumstance he's a 
polemicist. Belore becoming a 
dancer he studied for a degree in 
psychology, which fuelled his dissat- 
isfaction with the gap between 
dance and the real world. As a gay 
man he was frustrated by the hetero- 
sexual images of sex that dominated 
lus arL His own work has been that 
of an outsider, making his experi- 
ences visible and prodding the es- 
tablishment into a littie discomfort 
His new work, Enter Achilles, 
however, originated from Newson’s 
own feelings of discomfort with his 
sex. He was working in Glasgow 
| with some male dancers who hap- 
pened to be straight and, spending 
time with them, he found lumseif in 
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an unfamiliar “hard man" culture of 
pubs, pints and anti-gay altitudes. 
He watched himself, fascinated, as 
. t0 ^ * n - “Men have been 
criticised for oppressing women." 
he says, "bul we also have to realise 
how much we oppress ourselves." 

Newson observed how most men 
are in denial — “so much of our 
masculinity is defined by negatives". 
To explore this he developed a 
broad scenario which he then spent 
weeks improvising with his eight 
dancers. The latter contributed 
many of the final words and actions, 
and some of the show's most worry- 
ing moments, Newson insists, are 
theire — the violence with the doll, 
the filthiest jokes. This is important^ 
because Newson feels that what lie 
learnt about his dancers — their 
aggressive defences and their un- 


^ voyage of not much discovery 
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willingness to share their secrets — 
bore out the rest of his research and 
proved that the vidousness and Inhi- 
bition portrayed in Enter Achilles 
represent the vast rmyority of 
heterosexual men". 

He talks about how his cast of 
largely straight dancers turned out 
to be much more buttoned up than 
any comparable group of gay men 
he s worked with (although he’s anx- 
‘OUS to stress that gay men recog- 
nise aspects of themselves in the 
show). But Enter Achilles deliber- 
ately presents only the damning evi- 
dence against men. The extreme 
discomfort I and many other women 
felt with Newson’s grim portrayal of 
victimised women in liis earlier 
work (is that realty how he saw us?) 

I now find myself feeling on behalf 
of men (are they realty so vile?). 

Apart from a few snatched mo- 
ments of camaraderie, a guilty bit of 
sensitivity, and of course the token 
vulnerable gay man, there was no 
glimpse of the way Individuals oper- 
ate within the social mould, of the 
tension between men's eccentricities 
and decendes and their horrible 
gang behaviour. 

Although there is some text in 
Enter Achilles, it’s the movement 
that carries the bulk of character- 
isation and makes the larger state- 
ments. This may work against 
precise social detail and it may 
make us think in generalisations, 
but actually some of the show’s 
most individualising moments turn 
out to be the purest passages of 
dance — a man performing a grace- 
fully meditative solo with a beer 
glass, a duel that’s half brawling, 
half affectionate play. It’s through 
these that we get rare inside 
glimpses ol tiie men. 

But even if Enter Achilles feels ns 
u it was made to prove a point, and 
even if its aim seems skewed, it 
does manage to splatter a lot of lar- 
gets en route. Hie humour and the 
horror of it will touch nerves, cause 
arguments and revisit the debate 
about nineties man. It may not be □ 
credible human document but it ’ 
does effectively and entertainingly 
what all polemic should do — which ! 
is divide its audience into angry sup- i 
port or dissent ' , 
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~ First cut is 
; the unkindest 

TELEVISION 

Stuart JefferloB 

T HE TITLE of It’s A Boy! 

: / (War Cries, Channel 4) 
promised a supercilious docu- 
mentary. Instead, it became a 
passionate critique of circum- 
cision — especially when per- 
formed without anaesthetic by 
religious men with no medical 
qualifications — from journalist, 
director and concerned Jewish 
parent Victor S Schonfeld. 

The fUm showed the circum- 
cision of eight-day-old Joshua 
. Hawksworth at a synagogue in 
the Midlands. Rabhl David 
Singer restrained the bawling 
baby's legs in bandages and 
started work with a double- 
edged knife. 

Three days later, Schonfeld 
got a call from the boy's father: 
the baby was In Intensive care, 
requiring an antibiotic drip and 
oxygen because of an infection 
resulting from tiie circumcision. 
The film estimated that one In 
50 circumcisions result in com- 
plications — everything from 
psychological trauma to death. 

Schonfeld contrasted tills with 
n circumcision performed by a 
doctor on a Muslim baby who had 
been treated with a local anaes- 
thetic. No complications there, 
except for several days of pain 
after the anaesthetic wore off. 

The continued practice of rit- 
ual circumcision, claimed doc- 
tor and psychologist Jane 
Goodman, was rationalised In 
terms of improved health, but 
really concerned “our fear of 
being cast out from the tribe". 

She hoped that just as Judaism 
had evolved from ritual child 
sacrifice and castration to mere 
circumcision, so it would evolve 
beyond this painful mini- 
sacrifice into something less 
disturbing. 
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themselves — Hanks, Bill Paxton, 
Kevin Bacon and poor Gary Slnese - 
j as the one who didn’t go — will be 
i given a little humour at first and 
then a lot of pained courage to ex- 
press. You know almost everything 1 
about this film before you go in.' 
But the film makes It possible to 
suspend disbelief at the essential 
, blandness of tiie human characters 
and there's the technology to 
admire. • . • < . 

. From- that point of view, this is 
Howard’s best film, so proficiently 
done that to complain would seem 
daft during a year when absolute 
■ dross is often the order of the day. ' 

J There are moments when the 
film transcends Itself. The initial, 
blast-off. which was not much publi- 
cised until the mission went wrong, 
is superbly done. There are good 
'performances too, especially from 
Ed Harris as mission controller, a 
man who Won't admit defeat. You'd 
want to hare him around if you were " 
'trapped under a bus, let alone in a 
failing spacecraft ... !. 
j Kathleen Qrilnlan Is also irapres- 
, sive as the wife -who knows the 
Jscore bub is determined not to let 
[anyone- in her- family, know, she ■ 

J knows. Everybody, iii facti is 'per- 
fectly adequate as back-ups to pro- ■ 
duction values that not only look 


special but assist the understanding 
of the technical' hazards and their 
eventual solutions. 

Even so, Apollo 13 lacks some- 
■ thing. Perhaps it’s the lack of an out- 
standing director,- perhaps that no 
, one could have the co-operation of 
j Washington and Nasa and still make 
a real, risk-taking movie. ■ 

Christopher Hampton was proba- 
- bty right to plead that-a release in 
, Britain before the United States was • 
not tiie best .thing for Carrington, 

. his ' debut film as director. Look 
what happened with Four Weddings 
And A Funeral when touted here -as ' 
“America's favburi te comedy". 

[ It is a particularly- British habit to 
( whack our own product unless 
[ somebody efae praises it first This ■ 
Ipossibty happens most when a - 
; British .period- film saunters ele- 
jgantty into view. And make no mis- 
take, Carrington Is- an elegant film, 
.Fortunately, however, the -taste: of 
tills- 'delineation of the love' affalr 
'between: ' the' homosexual ■■ Lytton 
Straohey, writer of Eminent Victori- 
,ans,. and- the • bisexual, 'slightly, 
androgynous painter Dora Carring- 
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spired the film. 

It would be quite wrong to char^ 


acterise It as an attempt to out-ivory 
the popular but suddenly critically 
unfashionable James. IriStead; the 
film alms to produce a, much flatter 
surface upon which to paint Its por- 
trait of two eccentrics who received 
: mufch succour from each other, de- 
spite sexual appetites that led them 
- in different directions, 

It Is a brave if not entirely sub* < 

■ cfcssfal attempt to make a distinctly 
1 different period film — one (hat 

'doesn't constantly midge^its audi- 
ence in certain prescribed dire# 
Itions but instead allows us'to think 
[for ourselves about the period 
; between the first world war and- the • 
early thirties *- 1 - and tiie persoriall- ' 
ties who seemed to waitt the cen- : 
tory td pass -more quickly so- that! 
their ideas And morality wouldn’t 
seem so dangerous. 

. What keeps- it going ate the per- 
formancea of i the two principals! ■ 
.Jonathan Pryce as' Stiiachey gives 
easily the best performknce of his 
screen career, and Emma - Thomp- 
-sdn, though by no 1 frieans- ' every- 1 
. one’B'idea of Carrington, transcends * 

■ less than perfect casting. ; -- wi;> 

: In fact, Pryce -^ bearded; tetchy • 
land hardly immediately lovable -u 
|is> nevertheless : -so consisfenthh 
iwatchable'that the fllmmightihave' 

I been called ' Straohey ‘iratHer - than ■ 

I Carrington. Only- tHe mostfollurllsh - 
raiBed an eyebrow he ’duly : 
won the Best Actor award at Cannes 


; tills' yew. The question is: do we re- 
ally Want to know about Strachey 
, 8nd Carrington, or are they Blooms- 
bury eccentrics of some amuse- 
| ment but hardly great relevance for 
today? The film may stand or fall de- 
pending upon your view: 

What It does is emphasise that 
love Is a good deal mote important 
than sex, th6ugh : the thought i is 
i mor e than a little Weakened by both 
i participants' determination :to pur- 
; sue sex,' even if hot necessarily with 
| each other. 1 .> ■ .. 

: Hampton's writing is as crisp 'as > 
j always,- less cateftil -than his ditec- 
non and capable of a greater variety 
: of' expression. Thiis we 'have Stra- 
j chey moving from -pompous vile 
ness' towards ' Carrington to an 
almost pathetic acknowledgement 
j of how touch 'he needs- her, -while 
i her-feeling of total desolation when 
, the game la up iS giv6n moving ex- 
| presalon by the writing as well as by 
■ Thompson’s performance.' - ■ ; • 

: Hampton's ddbut is more : than 
j just promising. Ifs a view- bf a seetfr ' 

I ingly weird part of society that su<v 
; ceeds fa persuading utf that perhaps ■ 

) they were- more 1 “normal* than, one 1 
j would suspect, urievfai It 'sonte- 
i times li, 1 Garrihgtoh'ls a. consider^' 
able achievement fori ariybtidy-^ whi>^ 
jtlofesn’t immediately turnittffrWhen^ 

' representatives off the gentry heata 
E imprisoned in period dnsftihiel on to- 
bur screens, v - 
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Insiders’ 

Bosnia 


Maggie O'Kane 


The Death of Yugoslavia 
by Laura Silber and Allan Little 
Penguin 400pp £6.99 


r WO YEARS ago, BBC televi- 
sion commissioned a docu- 
mentary series to provide 
the authoritative account of the war 
in former Yugoslavia. Hundreds of 
the main, figures, generals, presi- 
dents and killers, were interviewed. 
The transcript of these programmes 
is the basis of this book. 

Breaking the mould of passion- 
ate, personal and often pedantic 
books on the former Yugoslavia, 
Allan Little and Laura Silber offer a 
different kind of reading experi- 
ence. They begin with a dispassion- 
ate account of the lead-up to the war 
in the elegant Serbian Academy of 
Sciences, where the intellectual 
originators of “ethnic cleansing" 
first devised their blueprint for the 
future. The book finally exposes the 
untruths that have allowed western 
governments to wash their hands of 
former Yugoslavia. 

It shows that there was nothing 
inevitable about the war, debunking 
the British Foreign Office’s 
favoured narrative: the one about 
"warring factions'* * and half-mad 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas Lezard 


A Bosnian Serb couple among the 65,000 refugees heading for Banja Luka photograph: drago vejnovic 


“ethnic groups" who had been just 
waiting for Tito to die so they could 
start slaughtering each other. All 
this makes depressing reading, 
After four years of despair, it's not 
heartening to learn that Radovan 
Karadzic, leader of the Bosnian 
SerbB, took the view back in 1991 
that: “If Nato put 5,000 troops at a 
couple of strategic points, our plans 
would be finished." 

Little, a BBC correspondent in the 
region since 1991 and Silber, an 
American journalist who has lived in 
the Serbian capital, Belgrade, since 
the early eighties, draw on his years 
on the front line of the war and her 


knowledge of the language and poli- 
tics of the region. They convince you 
that this has been a war orches- 
trated by men who meant to stay in 
power by any means available. In 
1989, as communism collapsed, 
these men played the nationalist 
card. The main player was the Ser- 
bian president, Slobodan Milosevic 
(though the role of Croatia's leader 
Franjo Tudjman is clearly, and 
damningly, outlined). As European 
negotiators were patiently attending 
Milosevic, to beg his help in negotia- 
tions, he was emptying his prisons 
of their worst thugs and killers, pro- 
vided that they would agree to go to 


Merely players in disguise 


Claire Moasud 

Morality Ray 

by Barry Unsworth 

Hamlsh Hamilton 18Bpp £14.99 

e ARRY UNSWORWS novels 
roam across the centuries. Hia 
last, of course, was the Booker- 
Prize-winning Sacred Hunger, a 
massive, minutely detailed recre- 
ation of an 18th century slave-ship 
voyage which, in its breadth and 
tone, owed more to the 19th century 
than to any other. His new novel, 
Morality Play, reaches back a fur- 
ther 300 years to a small, frosty 
town in plague-ridden medieval 
England. It is as slim and restrained 
a volume as Its predecessor was 
expansive. 

Nicholas Barber, the book's nar- 
rator, Is an errant priest, whose 
flight from the tedious task of tran- 
scribing Homer has led him into 
dire straits. Penniless, cold and hun- 
gry, he joins a motley band of play- 
ers en route to Durham to perform 
for their patron’s cousin. Haring just 
lost one of their number, they agree 
to take him on; but they are as poor 
as he Is, and. haven’t even got the 
money to bury their comrade. In 
order to raise some, they stop to put 
on their plays in the first town along 
the road. 

Tliis grim little town, however, 
under the protectorate of the appro- 
priately named Lord de Guise, is in 
mysterious uproar over the murder 
of one of its citizens, n boy named 
Thomas Wells. A young woman has 
been hastily tried and sentenced for 
the crime, and Jier execution awaits 
only the final verdict of a justice 
brought in from elsewhere. . 

Martin, the leader of the players, 
decides to make, a play of the mur- 
der, in the hope, of capitalising on 
the townspeople's fascination with 
it. In the circumscribed feudal soci- 
ety of the times, this 19 a bold, not to 


say foolhardy, undertaking, but 
Martin is spurred on by principle as 
much 88 by greed. "It has been in 
my mind for years now that we can 
make plays from stories that happen 
in our lives," he says. “I believe this 
is the way plays will be made in the 
times to come." Attempting to re- 
enact the crime, however, the play- 
ers find the official narrative riddled 
with inconsistencies, and almost in 
spite of their better judgment they 
embark upon an investigation to un- 
mask the true culprit. 

Masking and unmasking, play 
and reality, the relation of meaning 
to narrative — these are, , necessar- 
ily, the themes of a tale about per- 
formance, and about the discovery 
of truth through performance. 
Unaworth’s is pot a particularly 
original or subtle exploration, and at 
times the novel reads like a primer 
in post-modern alienation: '1 felt no 
relation to anything I saw because 
no one knew what I was. I did not 
know myself. A. fugitive priest Is a 
priest still, but an untried player, 
what is he?" reflects the narrator; 
and, of his audience: T wondered if 
these people too, who seemed able 
to move as they wished about the 
yard, were in truth constrained to 
behave as they did and were only 
pretending to be free.. . ." All the 
world’s a stage, and oil that. 

U NSWORTH. has opted for the 
14th century in part, It would 
. seem, for atmosphere: 'There was a 
strong smell of the privy out In the 
yard. The nightsoil gatherers had 
not yet passed this way"; or, of a jail- 
keeper, “He held up liis lantern, 
grinning at us,, showing a mouth of 
rulued teeth." This is well done, as 
far as it goes, and Unsworth haB 
clearly researched the period ad- 
mirably, But one can't help but wish 
for a medieval jailkeeper with a row 
of.sparkllng pearly whites, or an inn 
yard that smells of supper, or even 


straw, rather than shit: historical de 
tail can too readily blunt narrative 
force, if, in its very accuracy, it be 
comeB predictable. 

Presumably, though, Unsworth 
has other, more trenchant reasons 
for telling this particular story and, 
given the novel’s title, It is difficult 
not to search for analogies to our 
contemporary situation. There is a 
priest who has abandoned his reli- 
gion for acting; an accused mur- 
derer who literally cannot speak; 
and, in the shadowy Lord de Guise, 
a manifestation of corrupt power — 
all profitable symbols of something. 

The presence of the plague and 
the plot’s revelations of sodomy lead 
; one to ponder possible connections 
to homosexuality and Aids in our 
own era; but this seems too glib 
and, given what takes place, too re- 
actionary a reading. 

The novel is more profoundly 
engaged .with questions of Identity 
in the absence of God, and with the 
perils of trying to shape reality into 
meaningful art — a warning which 
much contemporary fiction might 
heed. It is also about the perils of 
artifice itself: the magical force of 
representation was once something 
to be feared, as perhaps it still ought 
to be. 

intimately, as Nicholas Barber 
suggests, “God has not given us this 
story to use., He has not revealed to 
us the meaning of U. So it has no 
meaning, it is only a death. Players 
are like other men. they must use 
God's meanings, they cannot make 
meanings of their own, that is 
heresy, It Is the source of all our 
woes, it is the reason our first par- 
ents were cast out" As audience, 
too, we should perhaps refrain from 
making meanings: taken simply as a 
story, Unsworth’s Morality Play iB 
certainly engaging and deft Its 
"morality", however, for all the un- 
masking, remains provoklogly 
: obscure. 



Bosnia for “ethnic cleansing". 
"Every time, it was Milosevic who 
personally asked me to send my 
forces," 9ays the leader of die Ser- 
bian White Eagle paramilitaries, re- 
cently turned supergrass on his 
former boss. 

Now, as Nato bombers have fi- 
nally done what they should have 
done in June 1992, forcing the Bosn- 
ian Serbs to lift the siege against 
Sarajevo, it might be useful to try 
again to catch up on Bosnia. Reading 
this book — the most authoritative 
account that has been written — is 
probably tile best way to do that But 
it is not a book for the halt-hearted. 


The price of 
unhappiness 

T HERE Is an Important book 
to be written on women poets, 
and Germaine Greer could have 
been just the woman to write it, 
writes Blaine Feinatein. 

Unfortunately, Slip-shod 
Sibyls: Recognition, Rejection 
And The Woman Poet (Vlldng, 
£20), approaches die task with 
the questionable conviction that 
poetry does not come naturally 
to a woman and Is usually de- 
structive to her. The women 
poets she has chosen to con- 
sider — with the exception of the 
elusive Sappho, who is disposed 
of as little more than a myth — 
have been selected to make her 
case. A hundred pages, for in- 
stance, are devoted to an excel- 
lent biographical account of 
Laetitia London, a poet widely 
praised in the 19th century, but 
there is no examination of the 
genius of Emily Dickinson. 
Where Greer does acknowledge 
the power of poetry written by 
Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton, 
she does so In order to single 
out self-dramatisation and 
boundless egoism as concomi- 
tants of their eventual suicide. 

But unhappiness is not the 
prerogative of the female poet, . 
though Greer seems intent on 
finding it so: No one can choose 
between being "happy and mute, 
or unhappy and articulate”. 
Women poets who do not fit 
Greer’s stereotype, such as 
Elizabeth Bishop or Marianne 
Moore, are not considered in ■ 
this book on the excuse that 
“they are not those that excite 
the popular Imagination”. 

Can it really be the same 
Germaine Greer who most signif- 
icantly opened the doors of 
opportunity for her sex? 


COLLECTION so rewarding 
that you wonder why it hasn't 
been done before. Maybe it has. The 
connection between law and fiction Is 
(especially in the case of testimony) a 
strong and close one. Big names in- 
cluded are Kafka — who says it all in 
“Before the Law", Melville, Greene, 
Lampedusa, Thomas Wolfe and Gad- 
dis. Give it to your lawyer friends to 
show you’ve got their number, if yon 
haven’t got any, read it yourself. 

East, West, by Salman Rushdie 
(Vintage, £6.99) 

# F YOU got bogged down in die 
opening pages of The Satanic 
Verses, you might prefer to ease 
yourselves Into Rushdie's fiction with 
this excellent collection of short sto- 
ries. As the title has it, they are either 
about Asia or Europe, or areas where 
the twain meet The mild twitting of 
piety in The Prophet's Hah* Is, 
strictly speaking, inoffensive, but 
brave under the circumstances. 

Richard Ingrams: Lord of the 
Qnomaa, by Harry Thompson 
(Mandarin, £6.99) 

\A/HAT would happen to the 
WW Eye, Peter Cook was asked, if 
Ingrams went mad? “Oh, he did tint 
years ago," he replied. Ingrams, 
cheeker of the Establishment from 
within, remains unknowable, but 
this is a gossipy, fun history of hocks 
and their world. Firmly on Ingrams"! 
(and his successor's) side, but if the 
word "arslikhan" springs to mind, 
would you expect the author to be- 
lieve Nigel Dempster instead? 

The Big If ... by Stave Bell 
(Methuen, £7.99) 

JLf OW published in A4 format,! 
IW hence the tide, bringing to- 
gether two years’ of If . . . strips from 
the country’s greatest political car 
toonist Running them all together 
makes Bell’s political acuity — and 
his sense of humour — seem all the 
more remarkable. One’B views 
should never stray far from the Bell 
line. I’d have gone mad if he hadn’t 
been around for the last 16 years. 


First World War, by Martin 
Gilbert (HarperColllna, £9.99) 


H OW DOES Martin Gilbert 
write so much? And how, more 
to the point, doe9 he maintain qual- 
ity control? This is surely one of the 
best histories of WWI that will ever 
appear, alternating between close- 
ups and long-shots, bringing the 
horror almost unbearably into 
focus. You will finally learn how it 
all started, too, and perhaps come to 
suspect that the next war will start, 

not like WWII, but like this one. 
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Seductive charm 
of a life-enhancer 


Andrew Motion 

The Redress of Poetry: Oxford 
Lectures 

by Seamus Heaney 
Faber 21 3pp £15.99 


■ M MHEN Seamus Heaney first 
Wnm began publishing poems in 
mm the mid-sixties, most crit- 
ics praised his sensuality as an end in 
itself. Things have come a long way. 
Now we accept that his views of na- 
ture cant easily be separated from 
issues of nationalism — of Irish poli- 
tics, English interventions and a 
specifically Catholic sensibility. The 
juicy radicalism of his language is de- 
fiant as well as engrossing; it em- 
bodies a complex argument about 
identity and trouble. 

But like the poets he most ad- 
mires, Heaney very rarely tells us 
what to think. The axioms in his phi- 
losophy are axioms we feel upon 
our pulses; his ideas are embedded 
in things. Moreover, the figure he 
cuts in his poems — even when 
rigid with horror or willowy with 
elation — is always self-effacing. He 
is. in one of his most celebrated for- 
mulations. “neither internee nor 
informer; /An inner fonigrt, grown 
long-haired /And thoughtful". 

This has something in do with 
the sense of an audience, as well as 
poetic principles. The modesty of 
Heaney’s voice is designed to 
secure sympathy before revealing 
its whole design. In his essays he 
cannot work in quite the same way. 
Yet The Redress Of Poetry, like his 
previous two prose collections, 
adopts a manner that comes very 
close to reproducing the seductive 
strategies of the poems. Its charm is 
as remarkable as its intelligence. 

The book brings together nine of 
the 15 lectures Heaney gave during 
his time as professor of poetry at 
Oxford (from 1989-1994) and, in 
of them, he plays himself 
Mwn so that we play into his hands, 
to the Introduction, he says he only 
discovered the "true critical course" 


of the series by “following a poetic 
sixth sense", and in what follows, lie 
keeps stepping back from his opin- 
ions to tell us that what he Is offer- 
ing is “something of a truism", "the 
obvious tiling", and “not . . . any- 
thing new". 

The effect of such remarks, 
when combined with a style that re- 
peatedly punctuates its rhetorical 
flights with colloquialisms like "fin- 
ger him”, "laid-back" and “sexist 
rubbish", is to customise his criti- 
cism. Where Eliot, say. or Empson, 
constantly throw down challenges 
and flaunt their learning, Heaney is- 
sues polite invitations and governs 
his tongue. 

It follows that the theme of his 
lectures seems, at first glance, less 
demanding and much less con- 
frontational than it proves to be. 
Even when explaining the “redress" 
of the title he sounds Romantically 
accommodating. The word, he says, 
means “the way [poetryl justifies its 
readers' trust and vindicates itself 
by setting Us ‘fine excess’ in the bal- 
ance against all of life's inadequa- 
cies, desolations and atrocities" — 
irrespective of politically correct 
considerations that might damage 
its chances. 

Heaney keeps up this exalted em- 
phasis throughout his opening and 
closing lectures t’llie Redies* of Po- 
etry itself, and Frontiers of Writing), 
and brings it to a climax by agreeing 
with Nadezhda Mandelstam's view 
that poetry is a "vehicle for world 
harmony". In the process, lie com- 
mends several contemporary Nor- 
thern Irish writers for their creative 
“two-mindedness”, values "lone [and! 
musical fineness" as much as ideo- 
logical rectitude, and insists that 
“the practical and the poetic" need 
to be reconciled. Both pieces mount 
a splendid defence of the humanity 
of “tiie humanities". 

In the book’s seven central lec- 
tures, Heaney concentrates on indi- 
vidual writere nnd we discover that, 
while the outlines of his argument 
con afford to seem gallantly gener- 




Seamua Heaney . 
thoughtful' 


. ‘an Inner 6nilgr6, grown long-haired and 

photograph, pacemaker press 


nus. its details are hard and chal- 
lenging. Reading Wilde’s "Ballad Of 
Reading Gaol", he shows that the 
poem allows Wilde to convert him- 
self "into the kind of propagandist 
poet his mother (the fiery Speranza) 
had been 50 years before". And he 
praises Hugh MacDiarmid for effect- 
ing “a reorientation of attitudes to 
I his | country's two indigenous lan- 
guages, the Scots Gaelic of the High- 
lands and Islands and the vernacular 
Scots of the Borders and Lowlands". 

In none of these lectures does 
Heaney hector his English audience, 
or denounce earlier generations of 
readers for falling to give credit 
where it was due. All the same, he 
carefully and deliberately identifies 
Clare. Wide and MacDiarmid as rev- 
olutionary outsiders — writers 
whose integrity has brought them 
hostility or neglect, and whose re- 
fusal to conform Is an essentinl part 


of their power. They are linked by 
this to his other and less obviously 
subversive subjects. Why? Because 
it is not simply the fact of opposition 
and argument that Heaney values, 
but the ways in which they can be in- 
tegrated or transmuted. 

Take his remarks about Brian 
Merriman, the Munster-based au- 
thor of The Midnight Court”. This 
long poem, Heaney says, "does con- 
stitute a definite, exhilarated retort 
to economic conditions and matri- 
monial patterns in east Clare in the 
late eighteenth century", but not In 
ways that make it seem “an act of 
civic concern". Its “great triumph", 
indeed, is that “it feels utterly uncon- 
strained" — an Imaginative freedom 
Heaney also finds in "Hero and Lean- 
tier" (tiie subject of another lecture). 

He accepts that the greedy luxu- 
ries of Marlowe’s couplets might give 
us pause In "our own post-colonial 


Thomas Mann, ambassador for himself 


Michael Hofma nn 

J’omaa Mann: A Ufa 
tyDonald Prater 

^ord University Pres s 554pp £20 

/ T IS bard to generate much 
warmth about a life of Thomas 
*■ w You even wonder if the 
did while living It, or 
iu^ e f ° h ? "“n't more in the na- • 
° f a draft CV — an orderly, 
ini, Mi 800 Production .accelerat- ' 
^ him Into world celebrity. 

He wasn’t quite 50 when he ob- 
t muc h apparent ■ 

onp rf 08 ?. : * ,n later years, ! 

buypn^i! 6 « We beC0IT, e9 that of a ! 
tid tw kustnessman." Even Don- 1 
thmwf\ at P *? ns to humanise him 
^ ^omas" and ■ 
cal , fa ^ s ^to a rtfocHanl- 

M at ‘the Thomas ! 
touch _” lterp ^ se .was proceeding 
foeaccus^X Ws daily round in 1 

e accustomed groove." 

jjhRabography of a biography, 1 

V to blame. 

ManMA tvTV demandin g task — 
LS’s the German writer who has 


had more written about him than 
any other except Goethe, on whom, 
efficiently and creditably, he mod- 
elled himself. 

As a subject for biography, Mann's 
life Is almost Ideally bad, with its Vic- 
torian length and deliberateness and 
probity, full of productiveness ami 
wordy self-examination, and lived 
largely in tiie glare of 20th century 
American publicity. 

Mann was a very good, possibly 
great, writer who lived for a long 
time (four score years, 18751955); 
had a happy settled childhood; was 
successful early (Buddenbrooks, 
the novel that won him the Nobel in , 
1929 1 was his first, completed in , 
1900); was famous and comfortable 1 
beyond the expectation , of writer^, 1 
dining with Roosevelt was waved ; 
through’ American immigration On ■ 
one occasion by an official saying, 
"Ah', ike Thomas Mann. Welcome , 
home, 'was talked of as a possl- : 
ble president of West G^rmatiy after j 
the war; kept servant#, built four 
houses and oWn'ed othets; was tile | 
mainstay of two ' publishing hoqses, t 
ait occiipier of staterotiplsarid Puli- 1 
man Cars'and an ekrljffreqUent flier; , 


a connoisseur of academic praise for 
himself and collector of honorary 
degrees, “every inch tiie statesman 
of literature", a truly ambassadorial 
figure. 

With an ambassador, you know at 
least he represents some country. 
Thomas Mann represented chiefly , 
himself, manifesting, 'ih his own ; 
words, "a certain phlegmatic ego- 1 
ism", “wondering what will become ; 
of me in tills confusion" (the second 
world war, if you please) , Before an- ' 
nounring: “I've decided to allow the 
war time for one more fairly exten- 
sive novel." He stood for now rather 
misty-sounding things like "stan- 
dards 'and valued'. . and, repeatedly 
qualified By all 'kinds of epithets, 
"humanism"! He is still, I thiftk, the 
most extreme case of the hoy'eUst as 
public flgtire, always liable to be' dis- 
tracted by intetviews’and speeches. 
The appetite he Satisfied — or 
maybe helped create — persists in 
Germany — witness the careers of 
HeMrich BtSll, Christy"' Wolf dr Glln- 
terGrass. , 

Prater sets considerable store by 
Mann’s politics, but 1 find theqTjust 
as unwise and inconstant as those of 


most writers. The “slight foolish- 
ness” he ascribed to California, I find 
in him; it’s probably why he chose to 
Nettie there. The kind thing to say is 
jthat Mann’s politics were always at- 
jtractively out of step with his time. ' 

; When Germany, was, convulsed • 
iby revolution in 1918, he brought 
lout; his patriotic Unpolitical Reflec- 
tions — with the standard conserva- 
tive pretence that conservatism isn’t 
political He became a democrat and ■ 
Weimar supporter just as (hat re- 
public was failing; He negotiate^ 
.With the Nazis for; a new passport , 
'and the return of 'his property up 
until 1936, to the 1 exasperation of 
fellow-exiles and his older children. ’ 
In the fifties, he found himself la- 
belled a communist sympathiser in 
McCarthyite . America fold a . pro- 
GpR man by the West Germans. 

! < The unkind View'' of his politics is 
that they' were sdflshi : etid condl 
tioned by hte enbrihoua. jturning- 


Vr • | : 1 a* — I * ' 

• . He .wasnot only artist and bour- 
geois,; but a father o^sbt children 
■ flnstinctiyely a tymily 'triad, Prater 
•sqys ) ! ; who., repressed! jils , homo- 
sexiiallty uil his Ufe Ojr his, seven- 


time”, but refuses to read them 
merely as a function of oppressive 
Elizabethan discourse. The poem is 
at one and the same time a structure 
of sounds and sweet airs that give 
delight and hurt not, a tongue-in- 
cheek love story and an intimation I 
of a for more generous and desirable I 
way of being alive in the world." , 

Heaney’s remaining lectures am- | 
plify the same point Discussing Eliz- 
abeth Bishop and Dylan Thomas, he 
couches it in personal terms — say- 
ing that Bishop’s great poem "One 
Art" conquers “a temptation to self- 
piLy", and that in Thomas's best 
work “the song of tiie self’ becomes 
“a perfect measure and match for 
the world it sang in”. 

Comparing Yeats and Larkin, he 
takes tilings a stage further, giving 
the laurel to Yeats’s "The Man and 
the Echo" because it conceives "a 
new plane of regard" for the 
depressed mind, and gently resist- 
ing Larkin's “Aubade" because it 
“does not take up the lyre iu the 
face of the gods of the underworld: 
if does not make the Orphic effort | 
to haul life back up the slope 
against all the odds". 

This is all heart-lifting stuff — but 
it does raise questions. If we think 
that Larkin is mawkish in "Aubade”. 
then we must agree with Heaney's 
criticism. If, on the other hand, we 
feel that the poem registers despair 
in an extraordinarily balanced and 
honest way. we might wonder does 
Heaney’s poetic philosophy — for 
all its openness — iu fact have its 
own kind of hriundary? 

Does he believe su nl)>oliiU-ly in 
the poet’s duly to show an affirming 
flame that moods which simply 
refuse to be transfigured are intrin- 
sically inferior? And if they are, what 
is the poet to do about them? Sup 
press them? Ignore them? Leave 
them out altogether? 

Keep trying is his answer. One of 
his greatest strengths as a writer is 
to ensure that high-mindedness 
never escapes the limits of familiar 
experience — but at the same lime 
he leaves us in no doubt that his 
first loyalty is to what Yeats called 
"the spiritual intellect’s great work". 
Self-deprecating but delighting, The 
Redress Of Poetry Is a wonderful 
addition to the Heaney canon — as 
life-enhancing in its way as the 
poems it celebrates. 


ties, trembling for a letter from a 
Swiss waiter); an epic novelist and 
also a rent-a-quote man; a man of 
Iron routine and considerable under- 
achievement — 23 years between 
Buddenbrooks and his next big 
novel, The Magic Mountain. 

This is pot a fashionably right- 
eous and debunking account — an 
“attack biography" — though Mann 
is ah obvious target: difficult to like, i 
too open to distraction, vain, self- 
satisfied and. combative, lus books . 
increasingly] broad aV his ideaB 
; dried up, his hui'nour generally too 
ponjpous. ’ 

. To anyone] who finds these yiewB 
too corrosive — as I do niyoelf — I 
would suggest reading. Bidden- ; 
'brooks. for. the family background; 
jand Tohlo ;Krtiger for the life and 
outlook. Matin saved the best of 
himself for his books, which is how 1 
it should be. 
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ClieSS Leonard Barden 

Such a welcome wilderness 

A JflCHAEL ADAMS'S victory at another queen handy, his flag felL 1 
l VI tlie £100,000 Intel London final Kdll, a one-square move, wins since 
was not just die first British success Dreev’a flag would have fallen in mak- 

Paul Evans | | 


in a Grand Prix event but the first 
for anyone outside the £lite of 
Kasparov, Kramnik, An and and 
Ivanchuk. Speed chess at 50 min- 
utes per game suits Adams, who has 
a fine instinct for good moves and 
plans, avoiding blunders and neuter- 
ing his opponent’s army. 

A disastrous event for the seeds 
aided the 23-year-old Cornish man's 
path to the final, which he won 24) 
from Dreev, the Russian who ear- 
lier eliminated Ivanchuk and 
Anand. Their tied mini-matches 
went into a blitz shoot-out where 
White had five minutes to Black's 
four, but a draw put Black into the 
next round. 

Ivanchpk and Anand both had 
white pawns poised to queen when 
their flags fell, while Dreev still had 
a few seconds left. Playing good 
chess in these conditions was actu- 
ally a handicap, as the finish of 
Anand v Dreev shows: 


ing the long move Qxb7. 

This grotesque finish would be 
okay in the Kensington one-day 
minor but in a top world event it 
transforms chess into instant 
scratch cards. It also diminishes the 
PCA and Intel, which set the condi- 
tions. The GMs are playing for 
$5,000 a game, 90 such miscar- 
riages of justice could be avoided. 

Give each player the right, when 
10-20 seconds remain, to request an 
extra half minute clock time for each 
side, on payment of $1,000 to the op- 
ponent. It would be worth the stiff 
financial penalty only when a player 
had a position like Anand's, totally 
won but needing a few more seconds. 

This new rule would also revive 
an ancient tradition, for in the earli- 
est years of chess clocks you didn’t 
automatically lose but were fined by 
the organisers for extra time. 

No 2389 


Mamm fields were called the 
WW Chocolates; I never did 
know why. Then they flowed from 
the edge of Wellington into the 
deeply rural north Shropshire plain, 
maintaining the link between this 
ancient market town and its coun- 
tryside hinterland. Now the fields 
are hemmed in on all sides by devel- 
opment New roads, old railway 
lines, housing estates, playing- 
fields, scrap yards and car show- 
rooms: the remaining 20 acres are a 
bit of encapsulated countryside, be- 
sieged by the post-modern irony of 
Telford's urban sprawl. 

Anyone under 30 will probably 
think this is typical wrinkly whinge- 
Ing about how better things were 
back in the old days. Indeed, it’s the 
speed at which the rural and urban 
environment changed that inspired 
many of my generation to join the 
conservation movement. But 
change is not always for the worse, 
and something wonderful is hap- 
pening here. 

Some years ago, when the Choco- 
lates were cut in half by one of 
Telford’s new roads, looping into the 
void, and everything to the north be- 
came a housing estate, the landown- 
ers abandoned farming. liver since, 
what’s left has been th riving on be 
nign neglect. This is rough grass- 
land turning into scrub: descriptions 
which suggest a coarse, vernacular, 
cummon place. And so it is. This 19 
urban wilderness. 

Wilderness is not a place, it’s an 
idea . . . about the ascent of wild na- 
ture; nature beyond human gover- 
nance. Here the grasses, wildflowers. 
skylarks, partridge, beetles and but- 
terflies are the living reality of that 
idea: unplanned, unmanaged, unde- 
fined, wild. Oak, birch, willow, hazel 
dogrose are themselves establishing 
in the grass, from the remnants of old 
hedges and seeds blown in. This is a 
process of natural succession. In the 
not too distant future, these fields 
will be a wood. Nature is dancing to 
the rhythm of Us own drum. 



a fa o d a f g h 

The Indian is a rook up after excel- 
lent play but he has to push liis pawn 
and find a safe king hole, while Dreev 
simply shuffles his queen hoping fora 
few checks. With 10 seconds each 
left, they blitzed out 1 . . . Qb2+ 2 
Ke3 Qh2 3 Nf3 Qh6+ 4 Ke2 Qh5! 
The right idea. A one-square move is 
quicker to make ... 5 Qd4 Qb3 0 
Rgl fi6 7 b6? ... but stretching the 
hand across the board takes precious 
microseconds, Qh5t 8 b7? Qh71 9 | 
b8Q?? The fetal blunder. As it I 
dawned on Anand that he didn't have I 


abcdefgh 

Miles v Panno, Lucerne 1985. 
The game was declared a draw 
under the 50-move rule just as Miles 
spotted a dear win. Unlucky for 
him, but the win requires some ele- 
gant manouevres so you II do well to 
work it out in half an hour. Assume 
that K+B+NvK is a win, and 
K+B+aPvK 19 a draw. 

No 2388: 1 Bal! Ke5 2 Bb2 and if 
Kf4 3 Nf3 d4 4 Bal d3 5 Be5 mate, 
or 2 ... Kd6 3 Bel Ke5 4 Bxe3 Kd6 5 
Bf4 mate. 
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In 1991, consultants to the local 
authority carried out an ecological 
survey. It was a good place for rab- 
bits, they concluded, but because 
they didn’t find any unusual species, 
they rated it as having little intrinsic 
ecological value. Designation as an 
open space for the purposes of in- 
cluding it in the planning frame- 
work for Telford's Green Network 
has protected it from having houses 
built nil over it. But nny designation 
can be a double-edged sword. 

If the fields had been thought to 
have high ecological value — say 
they were eligible for Site of Special 
Scientific Interest status — then 
there would have been intrusive 
management to halt the natural 
changes in order to protect certain 
species or habitats: freeze-frame 
conservation. Having low ecological 
value, but being an important open 
space, there is an assumption to- 
wards "positive” intervention: to 
manage the site to increase its bio- 
logical diversity and value to people. 
That’s gardening. Stuffing the place 
foil of planted trees in little plastic 
tubes and controlling the grass and 
scrub will remove the true ecologi- 
cal potential of the place. Any inter- 


ILLUSTRATIGN: BARRY WflMNi J j 

vention will alter the natural self- \ 
determination of this landscape. Od | 
the other hand, having no design* 
tion could mean opening the door to 
development. 

This urban wilderness has mas- 
sive intrinsic ecological, aesthetic 
and social value. With its lawny 
grass stems and the most incredible 
harvest of scarlet hawthorn berries 
ever seen, it's wonderful now. Bui 
who knows what plants urnl .inimaK 
will live here in the future. Why are . 
we so fearful of letting nature lake j 
the lead and having human value? 
fit in with U, lather than the other • 
way round? 

We don’t need areas the sue of 
the Cairngorms to introduce wolves 
to allow wildness to flourish in 
Britain. We need the courage to 
leave places like this alone, let na- 
ture do its own thing. Reclaiming; 
wilderness here means joining our 
own natures with wild nature; tress- 
passing like I am, and plenty o» f . 
other people do here; respecting the 
processes of natural succession, 
where no management is best man- 
agement. We must learn not to fear 
wilderness in our towns, the wW- 
ness in ourselves. 


Quick crossword no. 281 




Across 

I Crystal-gazer 

(7-6) 

8 A walker — 
or climber (7) 

9 Tine (5) 

10 Genuine (4)' 

II Mishap (8) 

13 Antenna (6) 

14 Complete 
failure (6) 

17 Inserted (anag) 
— the Inmale (8) 
19 Rainbow — 
flower— girt {4} 

21 Imbecile (5) 

22 Resilient (7) 

24 Arrogant {4,3,6) 


Down 

1 Distant (3) 

2 Destructive 
behaviour (7) 

3 Unsightly (4) • • 

.. 4 Enhance (B) 

5 Precisely- 
expressed (8) 

6 Not bqund — . .. 
; to relax (5) 

■ 7 Virtuous (9) 

TO Renovate (9) 

12 Blood feud (8) 


20 Cab (4); 
23 Weep (3) 


□□□□UQ UUUUUUI 

a a □ a □ u 
taauuu □□□□□□□ 
a □ a a □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□ □□□□□ 

□ a □ u q! 

□□□□□□□□□ . 
a lj u □ a] 

□□□□□ □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□ □ 
□□□□□□a □□□□□ 
□ a □ a a □ 
□uupau amaagal 


Bridge Zla Mahmood 

~T“ HERE’S nothing I hate more 
I than crying about bad luck at 
die bridge table, because in the 
long run luck evens out But 
every now and again, there's an 
exception — and as my team lost 
in the trial to play in the World 
Championships because of one 
hateful board, I’m going to tell 
my own bard luck story. 

The match was close when I 
took out this hand from the 
hoard. Perhaps It was an omen 
that my cards were grouped into 
suits, even though the pack had 
just been shuffled and dealt: 

4KQJ10765 ¥4 ♦KJ *AJ3 

• My partner opened the bid- 
ding with one heart Right hand 
opponent passed, and it all 
looked vpry simple. I would bid , 
two spades, then perhaps three 
spades to confirm the suit as 
trumps, then uBe Blackwood 
and bid six or seven spadeq 

South , West North East 

1¥ . Np 

24 No 3¥ . No 

34 . No. 44(1) No 

4NT , *’ . No 5¥ No 

64 No No No . 


depending on the number of 
aces I found opposite. 1 put my 
plan Into action, and this was the 
bidding (see table, below left). 

(1) A cue Md, agreeing spades 
as trumps and showing a control 
in diamonds. 

West led die five of clubs and 
my partner put down a good- 
looking dummy: 


South 

4KQ J 10765 

¥4 

♦ KJ , 

*AJ3 


North 
4 A 

¥ Q J 10 9 7 0 

♦ A 

♦ K1O802 


The only apparent problem, 
die location of die queen of 
clubs, had been solved by die 
opening lead. 1 had seven spade 
tricks, a couple, of diamond^, at 
least three clubs ... what could 
go wrong? I pjfeyed the two, of 
clubs from dummy and won 
Eaafs nine with the jack. I played 
a spade to die ace — and a snag 
appeared. I had to get back to my 
l hand ,to draw trumps, and sud- 
denly the contract was at risk. If 
I West's cjub lead hajd been a qin- 
i gleton or from a four-card hold^ 

I ing, I could pot cross to my hand 
with the 4 A because a defender 


would ruff it and I would also 

lose a heart. A better pteyw 0 ^ 
be to lead the queen hearts 
from dummy. Perhaps the pbj* 1 
now void in clubs would have 
both the ace and king of hearts, 
in which case the defence cooM 
not take both a club ruff and a 
heart trick. Moreover, if West . 
had a singleton cjub and the tA 

East might not realise that he v 

needed to play the ¥ K at the 

third trick in order to give Wee? 
the killing ruff. Of course, the 
dubs might be 3-2 anyway^ 
that would be the .normal divK 
slon, after all — but I had a tea- 
Ing about tills hand... ^ 

Why, I wondered, cqpMNorn 
not have produced a 
mond instead of all those.ch® 
With mounting apprehension 
led the qu?en of hearfe SWj 
dupuny. East won with to® 
and led a cjub. West's J 

spades, sliced into my heart®* 
a dagger, killing the slam 
our hopes with It. In fo® ® • 
ropm the contract was five 
spades (making six, pf. coU J‘~- 
they, always do!) and tb eJ l e ^* M 
nothing lpft but to < ron ^ l *S\L • 
our ppppnents and wisjj thepj ^ 
good luck in the nextrounfl- - 
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Motor Racing Portuguese Grand Prix 


Hill down as Coulthard wins 


Alan Henry at Estoril 

D AMON HILL virtually con- 
ceded the 1995 world cham- 
pionship at the weekend 
after finishing third here in the Por- 
tuguese Grand Prix behind Michael 
Schumacher as his Williams team- 
mate David Coulthard sped to a 
maiden victory from pole position. 

"I think ids going to take a mira- 
cle to win toe championship now* 
said Hill. “WeVe got one or two 
things to try but ids looking a bit too 
far away now to reach.” 

Schumacher, with 72 points, has 
now extended his advantage by two 
points with only four races left, and 
Hill goes into this weekend's Euro- 
pean Grand Prix at NUrburgring 17 
points adrift with a maximum of 40 
left to score to the end of the series. 

Although the race unfolded to 
leave him running second behind 
Coulthard with 55 laps completed, 
his two-stop strategy meant he was 


on worn tyres a9 he tried to fond off 
the fast-dosing Schumacher, and 
the world champion sliced through 
into second place with a bold piece 
of late braking into the tight first- 
gear S-bend on lap 32. 

Hill said: “We switched to two- 
stop strategy (during the race] on 
the basis that I was stuck behind 
Michael at that point It nearly 
worked, but I couldn’t brake late on 
my worn tyres on that part of the 
circuit, he caught me napping and 
that was the end of it.” 

Hill had lost time at his first pit- 
stop, 18 laps into the 72-lap race, 
when his Williams was stationary 
for 16.1sec as the extra fuel was put 
into the car. 

Coulthard, who made three stops, 
was delighted to have taken his first 
victory after retiring while leading 
the previous two races at Spa and 
Monza. 'Tt was a fantastic feeling,” 
he said. *Tve had some near misses, 
and this is the back end of the sea- 


son and you can't be sure how com- 
petitive different cars will be next 
year. It was very important to win a 
race when 1 had the opportunity,” 

It was a poignant result for Coul- 
thard and Williams: two months ago 
toe team signed toe IndyCar cham- 
pion Jacques Villeneuve, who has 
yet to contest a Formula One race, 
in preference to the Scot for next 
season. Coulthard is this week ex- 
pected to be confirmed as a mem- 
ber of the McLaren-Mercedes 
squad alongside Mika Hakkinen. 

The race had been flagged to a 
halt at the end of toe opening lap 
after a dramatic accident when 
Ukyo Katayama’s Tyrrell collided 
with the Minardi of Luca Badoer as 
the pack accelerated away from the 
starling grid. Katayama’s car was 
launched into the air over Badoer’s 
right front wheel and rolled several 
times before landing upside-down in 
the middle of the track. 

The Japanese driver was quickly 


Soccer Premiership Wimbledon 2 Leeds United 4 


Yeboah raises goal standard 


Hua— HThomaa 

I T WAS one of those extraordi- 
nary pauses when the mind can- 
not register the magnitude of 
what the eyes have just seen. Then, 
luddenly, there was glorious confir- 
mation as Tony Yeboah wheeled 
sway to be submerged by Leeds 
team-mates responding bb much in 
awe as in acclamation of a goal. 

The Ghanaian’s explosive gifts to 
English football are reverberating 
pnind the land. Wimbledon were 
just the latest helpless onlookers. 

But life is already becoming intol- 


erable, too, for the Premiership’s 
fraternity of expensive strikers. 
Simply, Yeboah is Betting a rarefied 
goal standard, 

He is threatening to render Goal 
of the Season a one-man competi- 
tion. With 10 goafe to date, featuring 
two hat-tricks, there should be 
plenty to choose from. But even the 
man himself cannot pick from his 
early-season crop. 

Pressed to compare the 25-yard 
detonation here with his outrageous 
volley against Liverpool, Yeboah op- 
ted for trial by television. He will not 
be short of opportunity to review the 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


A split decision 


A THREAT by top English 
clubs to break away pre- 
sents the Rugby Football 
union with potentially the biggest 
pPut in its ranks for a century. Tak- 
“W *eir lead from Welsh clubs, 
which formed a commercial com- 
ply in August, the English clubs 
to set up working parties to look 
mfodoing the same thing. 

toe top League One clubs refuse 
? kkepart in the work of the spe- 
ciat RFU commission 9 et up last 
month to shape the future of the 
same and have passed a vote of no 
ntidence in the six-man cornmis- 
skki beausc, they say, toe RFU 
iled to keep its promise to consult 
y* m . the of the Interna- 
Bond's recent decision to 
Pen me door to professionalism, 
in Australia, members of the break- 
up TiP Ua8lie successfully dial- 
enged the selectors’ policy to ignore 

Pa !! 1- Payers from Canberra 
^aidera won court approval of their 
10 selected for the country’s 
wh “' ld Cup s<luadi However, 
Of th U ,e . a , m waB announced none 

mthem had been included; 

AS one of the most glorious, sun- 

rain.rj I ^ nC j cnc keting summers 

WsmTiPv? t0 a clo8e ^ ast week. 
J ^ckshire w ere looking back 


with satisfaction at their achieve- 
ments. They won two of the game’s 
four competitions and missed win- 
ning the third one narrowly. 

Here's a recap of who won what 
Britannic Assurance County Cham- 
pionship: 1, Warwickshire (£55,000); 
2, Middlesex (£27,500); 3, North- 
amptonshire (£15,000). NatWest 
TYophy: Warwickshire (£35,000) 
beat Northamptonshire (£17,500) in 
the final. Benson & Hedges Cup: 
Lancashire (£35,000) beat Kent 
(£17,500) in the final. AXA Equity 
and Law League: 1. Kent (£35,000); 
2; Warwickshire (£17.500); '3, 
Worcestershire (£8,750), 

■ Mark Ramprakash of Middlesex 
and Derbyshire's Dominic Cork 
picked up £10,000 each for finish- 
ing top of the 1995 Whyte and 
Mackoy batting and bowling rank- 
ings respectively. 


T HE first leg of the second round 
of the Coca-Cola Cup in mid- 
week provided big shocks for 
some of the Premiership dubs; The 
biggest came at Old Trafford, 
where Manchester United were hu- 
miliated 34) by Second Division 
smugglers York City. Manager 
Alex Ferguson is planning to bring 
oht all the bjg guiis in the return 
match and, with Eric Cantona and 
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evidence. Saturday's special Beems 
to get better with every viewing. 

Yet Yeboah may be saving his 
thunder. Both those goals were 
delivered with his “wrong" foot, and 
it puzzles him. Tm very surprised 
that I’ve scored so many with my 
right foot, because it’s my weaker 
one. But everything I hit with it is 
going in.” 

His manager Howard Wilkinson, 
searching wearily for superlatives, 
at first spoke of the “power and 
precision" of Yeboah’s 45th-minute 
strike at Selhurst Park. Later he 
likened it to “poetry”. 


Roy Keane back in action, hopes to 
overturn the goal deficit. 

Also humbled were Nottingham 
Forest, which went down 2-3 to 
another Second Division club, Brad- 
ford City. Wimbledon lost 4-5 to 
Charlton In a thriller, while Man- 
chester City could only draw 0-0 
against Second Division Wycombe. 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Aston Villa, 
Blackburn Rovers and Southampton 
crossed the hurdle with ease. 

In Scotland, where the Scottish 
Cola-Cola Cup reached the quarter- 
final stages, Rangers beat Celtic 1-0 
and Aberdeen triumphed over 
Motherwell 2-1 to reach' the last 
four. The other two teams in the 
semi-finals are Airdrie and Dundee, 
which won after penalty shoot-outs 
against Partick and Hearts. 

There was no shortage of goals in 
the Premiership matches at the 
weekend. Fowler’s four for Liver- 
pool left Bolton Wanderers wonder- 
ing. Shearer's three for Blackburn 
against Coventry were qheer magic, 
and Yeboah led toe Leeds assault, 
against Wimbledon by finding the^ 
net three times, Bergkamp, Arse-' 
nal’s Dutch Import, opened his ac- 
count for the London qlub: vyitb a 
cpuple against Southampton. 1 


Rolhmaiw A 


Coulthard: first GP win 

extricated from the wreckage and 
flown to hospital in Lisbon, where 
he was being kept for 48 hours for 
observation on a painful neck. 

That incident turned out to be 
crucial for Hill, who had accelerated 
cleanly away into second place be- 
hind Coulthard at the first start At 
the second, Schumacher managed 
to slip between the two Williams to 
keep Hill bottled up in third place as 
Coulthard made good his escape. 


That was not an overblown de- 
scription as Yeboah rhythmically 
juggled the ball off his chest and 
both knees before unleashing his 
shot past the startled Heald and in 
off the underside of toe crossbar. 

This master strike eclipsed 
Palmer's magnificent 2fryard curl- 
ing shot and Yeboah’s meticulously 
placed third goal. Joe Kinnear. so 
critical of his side’s concession of 
five goals in midweek, pointed no 
securing finger now. "You can’t leg- 
islate for great ability,” he lamented. 

"What Yeboah gives Leeds is a 
touch of class. They used to be me- 
chanical and predictable, but now 
theyVe got someone who is unpre- 
dictable.” 

“Palmer's was the goal of the 
month until Yeboah scored,” said 
Wilkinson. 


chief Mark Miles 9aid the fine 
would be held in abeyance and re- 
scinded in six months if Tarango 
stays out of trouble. The ITF also 
fined the player £18,800 and banned 
him from two Grand Slams. 


A ME RICAN tennis player Jeff 
#\Tarangd,' suspended' for thlree 
weeks and fiifod £13,300 for aqcus: 
ing a ' Wimbledon official of 
favouritism, has had both penalties 
reduced ou appeal His suspension 
was reduced to two weeks and AT? 


J OE BUGNER, a 45-ycar-ok! 

grandfather, has become Aus- 
tralia’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion. Bugner, former holder of the 
British, Commonwealth and Euro- 
pean titles, took toe Australian 
crown after a unanimous points vic- 
tory over Vince Cerri In the 12- 
round cpntesL 


T HE European 400m hurdles 
cliampion, Oleg TVerdokhleb, 
of the Ukraine, was killed when 
lightning struck' him as lie was 
walking near hl9 ipo tiler’s home in 
Dnepropetrovsk. TVerdokhleb, aged 
25, was regarded 4s a leading con- 
tender for the Olympic title next 
year. Parvaz Mlrza, Worcester- 
shire's 24-year-old fast bowler, was 
another sporting totality. ' He died 
from a suspected heart attack at 
home In Birmingham. 


I N. 1994, soccer’s early season 
jokes were on Everton, This year 
the spotlight has shifted , to Man- 
chester City, anchored Jlrmly to' the 
bottom of the Premiership. " So, 
wliafs the difference, between Man- 
chester City and a lift?. A lift doesn’t' 
take seven months to go down. 


SPORT 31 


Ruling brings 
soccer chaos 


Stephen Bates In Luxembourg 
and John Dunoan 


F ootball was thrown into 

financial turmoil last week 
with a European Court ruling 
that threatens to bankrupt half of 
England’s football clubs. 

The decision, which will be 
confirmed by the full court in 
January, cute off a vital lifeline 
for smaller teams by making it 
illegal for clubs to demand a 
transfer fee for players who reach 
the end of their contracts. The 
ruling arose out of a five-year 
battle by a disgruntled Belgian 
footballer, Jean-Marc Bosnian, 
who has refused offers of up to 
£300,000 to drop hfe case. 

"This is sending the lesser 
clubs to the wall,” said Sam 
Hammam, the owner of 
Wimbledon, a Premiership dub 
that has traditionally survived by 
buying and selling players. 
“Leaser players will get much 
leas money.” 

Soccer dubs and senior figures 
were resigned to the inevitability 
of football finally having to com- 
ply widi European law and allow- 
ing players to negotiate their own 
transfers on their own terms. 

“We couldn't cover for the loss 
of transfer fees,” said Third 
Division Scunthorpe's chief ex- 
ecutive, Don Bowing. “It would 
mean basically that unless we 
had a benefactor prepared to 
shovel in £1 50 ,000-£20 0,000 a 
year then I’m afraid we would be 
in danger of going to the wall." 

The upheaval, which Is likely 
to change the flnandnl structure 
of soccer across Europe, comes 
because RFC Liege refused to let 
Bosnian transfer to another club 
at die end of his contract despite 
cutting Ills wages by three- 
quarters. Though Bosnian wanted 
to leave to join Dunkerque they 
could not afford the transfer fee 
and (he deal fell through. 

Bosnian, nged 30, who has 
sacrificed his career and was 
blacklisted by Belgian clubs dur- 
ing a lengthy legal battle for com- 
pensation, looked bemused os 
he was submerged by TV crewB, 
while his jubilant lawyers claimed 
■ a triumph. One of them, Jeon- 
' Louis Dupont, said: "It la a 100 
per cent victory. We fee] good be- 
cause Itbas been a long fight” 
Reaction was more muted In 
England, where Liverpool 
recently spent a record £8.5 
million on one player, Stan 
Collymbre, and £90 million 
changed hands in transfer deals 
last season. Many small clubs, 
who rely on breedUig and devel- 
oping young or raw talent to sell 
ata profit, fear they will be 
pushed towards bankruptcy. 

The advice given to the court 
by Cari Otto Lenz, the German 
Advocate General, in a legal 
opinion running to more than 
120 pages, was that clubs 
should be prohibited from pre- ' 
'venting the transfer — or receiv- 
ing money — for a player whose ’ 
contract has expired arid th^t na- 
tional arid International associa- 
tions should not be 'ailoWed to 1 
’ limit the number pf foreign-born 
players turning outfor a foam.' 

; Court sources suggested It 
would be all but impossible for 
the judges to go against the • 
Advocate General’s advice in ■ 
such a high-profile case. . 











